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THE FIRE-EATERS. 

Pi99ion for dtteUing in Ireland — ^Ancient duel before the judges and law authori- 
tiee, &c. &c. at tlie Castle of Dublin — ^List of official and judicial duellists in 
author'a time — ^Familj weapons described — The Fire-eaters' Societj-^Their 
chiefs — EUegant institution of the Knights of Tara — Description of them — 
Their exhibitions and meetings — The rules of duelling and points of honour es- 
established by the fire-eaters, called the Thir^-six Commandments — ^Singular 
duel between^ the author and Mr. Richard Daly, a remarkable duellist and fop 
— ^Daly hit — ^Author's secotid the celebrated Balloon Crosby — His singular ap- 
pearance and character. 

It may be objected that anecdotes of duelling have more 
than their due proportion of space in these sketches, and that 
no writer should publish feats of that nature (if feats they can 
be called,) especially when performed by persons holding 
grave oflSces, or by public functionaries. These are very plau- 
srible, rational observations, and are now anticipated^ for the 
purpose of being answered. 

It might be considered a sufficient excuse, that these stories 
refer to events long past ; that they are amusing, and the more 
so as being matters of fact, (neither romance nor exaggeration,) 
and so various that no two of them are at all similar. But a 
much better reason can be given ; — namely, that there is no 
other species of detail or anecdote which so clearly brings in 
illustration before a reader's eye the characljr^ genius, and 
manners of a country, as that which exemplinef».the distin- 
guishing propei^sities of its population for successive ages. 
Much knowledge will necessarily be gained by possessing such 
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a s«rteS'0f dUeodotes, and by then going on to trace the de'r 
cline of such propensities to the progress of civilization in that 
class of socre^y vvh^rt^ they hud been prevalent 

Ah to ihit oti^ec^ion.fotinded on the rank or profession of the 
parties concerned, it is only necessary to suhjoin the following 
short abstract &om a long list tft oifietal duellists who have 
figured away in my time, and some of them before nkj eyes^ 
t — The number ^t grare personages who %]i>pe»r to banre «dopt^ 
ed the national l^te, (though in meiil^instftnees It Was utidonbt** 
edty l3ef«re tlieir elevation to the bench tfiat they signsHsed 
fheni^elves in single combats) removes iPlrom tae all impatation 
iof pitching ^pon «nd ^«K[>e#ing any unntoal iraiky; and i think 
I may challenge any country in Europe lo ^ow Mieh en aoh 
6Briibldge of'gitlhritJttdictiJfiundaj^Mat^^kUigonm fire and 
iDWdrd as is ei^hibited even in the following list.* . 

The lord chancellor of Ireland, Earl Clare, fought the mas- 
ter of the Rolls, Curran. 

The chief justice K. B., Lord Clonmell, fought Lord Ty- 
rawley, (a privy counselbrj) Lord Llandaff, and tWo others. 

The judge of the county of Dublin, Egan, fought the fas- 
ter of the Rolls, Roger Barret!, and three others. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, the Right Honourable 
Isaac Corry, fought the Right Honourable Henry Grattan, a 
privy counsellor, and another. 

A baron of the exchequer, Baron Medge, fought his bro- 
ther-in-law and two others. 

The chief justice C. P., Lord Norbui^, fought Fire*cdter 
Fitzgerald, and two other gentlemen, and frightened Napper 
Tandy and several besides ; one hit only. 

The judge of Ihe Prerogative Court, Doctor Durgenan, 

* Singk combat was formerly a very prevalent q>d Cavourite mode of admims- 
tcring J?w/tce in Ireland; and, not being consider^ so brutal as buIJ-fights,.Qr 
other bea*»tly atnosemeiits of that Bature,it wa* authorized "by law, and frequent- 
ly performed before the iiigh avthoritiea asd tlpteii ladies ;^~l>iA^qp8, jtidges, and 
other persons of high office generally honouring the spectacle with their pre- 
senre. 

The last exhibition of that Hfttur^ wWch I have read of was bettr^n two Irish 
gentleTnen ; €e<inor Mec €omac O^oniuar, and Teige Mac Kiipfitriok O'Con- 
nor. They fought with broad swords and ^keens (large knives,) in the castle of 
t)ublin, in the presence of the archbishop and all the chief authorities and ladies 
of rank. They h|d- hewed ea^h other for a foil hour, when Mr: Mac KiJpatrick 
O'Connor, happcffflg to raisa his footing, Mr. Mac Cormac O'Connor began to 
cut his head off very expertly with his knife, which, after a good deal of cutting, 
struggling, and hacking, he was at length so fortunate as to eflfect ; and, having 
got the l^d ckar off the «houlders> Whandad it to the k»ds justices (who wera. 
prAftent;) and by whom the head and neck WJ» ipost graciously received^ 
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fought one barrister and frightened another, on the grauod^ — 
N. B. The latter ea»e a c»riotis one* 

The chief' counsel to the revemie^ Henry Deane Grady, 
fought Coonsellpr O^Mafaoa^ Counsellor GampbeU» and others : 
all hits;> 

The master of the Ro}b fought l^ord Buekinghamsbii'e^ the 
chief secretary, &c. 

The fn^ vest of the univer^iiy ei Dublin^, tbe Right Honour* 
able Hely Hutchinson^ fought Mr. Doyle, master in Chaotery, 
(they went tothe plains of Mtnden to figbt,) and some others, 
' The chief jastiee C. P., Patterson^ fought three^ couairy 
gentlemeot one of them with awprds, «BOt^r with gutis^ and 
wounded all of then. . 

The* Kight Honourable George. Ogle, a {IriYy couisellor^ 
fought Barney Coyle, a distiller^ because be was a papist.-^ 
They fired eight shots and no hit ; but the second broke his 
own arm.. 

Thomas Wallace, K, C. fought Mr. O^Gorman, the catholic 
secretary. 

Counsellor O'Coanell fought the Orange chieftain : fatal to 
the champion of Protestant ascendency. 

The collector of the customs of Dublin, the Honourable 
Francis Hutchinson, fought the Right Honourable Lord Mount- 
morris. V 

' The reader of this digivified list (which, as I have said, is 
only an abridgments^) will surely see no great indecorum in ao 
admiralty judge having now and then exchanged broadsides, 
more especially as they did not militate against the law of na- 
tions. 

However, it must be owned that there were occasionally 
very peaceable and forgiving instances amongst the barristers. 
I saw a very brave king's counsel, Mr. Curran, horse-whipped 
most severely in the public street, by a very savage nobleman. 
Lord Clanmorris ; and another barrister was said to have had 
his eye sahted by a moist messenger frcwn a gentleman's lips 
(Mr. May's) in the body of the House of Commons. Yet, 
both those little incimliti^a were arranged very amicably, in a 
private manner, and without the aid of any deadly weapon 
whatsoever, I suppose for variety's sake. But the people of 
Dublin used to (/bserve, that a judgo^nt came upon Counsellor 
O'Callaghan, for having kept Mr. Cntran quiet in the horse- 

• 

* Two irandred and twcn^-seven meotorabie' and ofBcia] ditels have actually 
been fought during my gr«ad clhnactenc. 
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whipping affair, inasmuch as his oWn brainis w^re Iitera}]y 
scattered about the ground by an attorney Tery soon after he 
hacl^ tiifned pacificator. 

<^n my tiipeytbe number of killed and wounded amongst; 
the bar was very considerable. The other learned professtons« 
suffered much less^ 

.It is^ in fact, incredible what a singular passion the Irish < 
gentlemeni* (though in general e&cellent-tempered feIlows)/1^r- f 
.merlfy had for fighting each other and* immediately makiiig! 
friends again. A duel was indeed considered a necessary piece;, 
of a. young man's education, but by no means a ground for fu«^ 
ture animosity with his opponent^ 

One of the most, humane men existing, an intimate friend ofj 
mine, and at present a prominent pdblic charactei*, but who (asl 
the expression then was) had frequently played both ^' hih to 
hilt" and <' muzzle to muzzle," was heard endeaTOUrtng to' 
keep a little son of bis quiet who was crying for something;—^ 
" Come, now, do be a good boy! Come, now,'* said my friend j 
don^t cry, and 171 give you a case of nice little pistols' to moiv 
row. Come, now, don't «ry, and we'll shoot them ail in the 
morning." — ** Yes! yes J we'll shoot them aU in the morning!'* 
responded the child, drying his little eyes and delighted at the 
notion. I have heard the late Sii^rCharles Ormsby, who affect- 
ed to be a wit,';though at best but a humourist and gourmand,, 
liken the story of my friend and his son, to a butcher at Ne-: 
nagh, who in like manner wanted to keep his son from crying^ 
and effectually stopped his tears by saying,— ** Come, now, be 
a good boy! don't cry, and you shall kill a lamb to-morrow!' 
now, won't you be good ?" — " Oh yes, yes," «aid the child," 
sobbing; " Father, is the /ami r«ac(y/'!.^ 

Within my recollection, this national prdpertsity for fighting 
and slaughtering was nearly universal, originating in the spirit 
and habits of former times. When men liad a glowing ambi- 
tion to excel in all manner of feats and exercises, they natural- 
ly conceived that manslaughter, in an honest way (that is, not 
knowing which would be slaughteired,) was the most chivalrous 
and gentlemanly of all their accomplishments; and this idea 
gave rise to an assiduous cultivation of the arts of combat, and 
dictated \he wisest laws for carrying them into execution with 
regulsirity and honour. 

^bout the year 17t7, the Fire-eaters wete in great rfepute 
in Irtland. No young fellow could finish his education till he 
bad exchanged shots with some of his acquaintances^ The 
first two questions always asked as to a yo ing man's respecta- 
bility and qualifications, particularly when he proposed for a 
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jlady-wife, were, — " What faiAily is he of?"— *<Did he ever 

Tipperary and Galway Were the ablest schools of the duel- 
ling scienee. Galway was most scientific at the sword: Tip* 
perary most practical and priced at the'f^istol; Mayo not atniss 
at either: Roscommon and Sligo had toany professors and a 
hish reputation in the leadei^ branch of the pastime. 

When I was at the university, Jemmy Keogh, Buck English^ 
Cosey Harrison, Crowe Ryan^ Reddy Long, Amby Bodkin^* 
Squire Falton, Squire Blake, Amby Fitzgerald, and k few 
Qtbei:^, weresSUpposed to understand the points of honour bet^ 
ter than any men in Ireland, and were constantly referred lo. 

In the sTorth, the Fallows and the Fentons were the first 
hands at ii ; and most counties could I^ave then boasted their 
reffilkr point-o/'honour men. The present chief justice of the 
common pleas was supposed to have understood the thing as 
well as any gen^lcfman in Ireland. 

tn truth, these oraictes were in general gentlemen of good 
connexions* ,and most respectable families^ otherwise nobody 
would fight or consult them. 

Every family then had a case of hereditary pistols, which 
deScenxued as an heir-loom, together with a long siWer-hilted 
sword, for the use of their posterity. Our family pistdl^, de* 
nominated pelfers, were bVass (I believe my (Second brother 
has them still :J the barrels were very long and point-blankerk 
They were included in the armoury of our ancient castle of 
B;anyiiakill in* the reign of Elizabeth, (the stocks, locks, and 
hair triggers were, however, modern,) andlKiddiSscended from 
lather to son from that peKod : ' one of them was named 
<* sweet'lips," the other *' the darting,'' The family rapior 
was called V skiver the pulleP* by my grand-uncle, Captain 
Wheeler Barrington, who had fought w^th it repeatedly and 
run through different parts of &eir persons several Scots offi- 
cers, vfYio had cHalli^nged .him all at once for some.natix>nal re- 
flection. It was a very longi narrow bladed*, straright ciit-arid- 
thrust, as sharp as a razor, with, a silver hilt, and a gu^d of 

• . • " ;* • 

* There was an association in thenar 1782, (aTolpnteer corps^ which waa 
called the " Independent LWht Horse." They were not confined to ohe dbtrict, 
and none could be admitted but liie younger bnMhehrof the most respectable f»; 
, xttUies. They were all l^oth <* hilt gnd muzris bo|B;"— -snd, thai no- memlM^r 
abouhl set himself up ap greats than .another, every individual of (be co'rps was 
obliged, on reception* to give 'his iionour *' that lie could cover his fortune with 
the crow^ of his hat." * 

BoftcomnKm and Sligo \heii fdmislied some of the finest jwj6% fallows (fire- 
eaters) I ever saw: the^r spirit and deconutt were equally Admirable, and thtfir. 
honour and liberalj^ conspicuous on all occasiontr. 



• » 
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buff leather inside it. I kept this rapier as a curiosity for some 
time ; but it was stolen during my absence at Temple. 

I knew Jemmy Keogh extremely well. He was considered 
in the main a peace-msS^r/for he did not like to see any body 
tight but himself; an<liit was universally admitted that he nev- 
er killed any roan who did not well deserve it He was a 
plausible^ although black-looking feHow^ with remar^tably 
thickj long eye-brows closing with a tuft over his nose. He 
unfortunately killed a cripple in the Phoenix Park, which ac- 
cident did him great mischief. He 'was land-agent to Bourke 
of Glinsk, to whoih he always officiated as second. 

At length so many quarrels arose without sufficiently dignU 
Jied provocation, and so many things were considered as quar- 
rels of course^ which were not quarrels at all, — that the prin- 
cipal fire eaters of the South saw clearly disrepute was likely 
to be thrown both on the science and its professors, and thought 
it full time to interfere and arrange matters upon a proper, 
steady, rational, and moderate footing ; and to regulate the 
time, place, and other circumstances of duelling, so as to go- 
vern all Ireland on one principle— *thus establishing a uni- 
form, national code of the lex pugnandi; proving, aif Hugo 
(^iOtius did, that it was for tlie benefit of all belligerents to 
adopt the same code and regulations. 

In furtherance of this object, a branch society had been 
formed in Dublin termed the "Knights of Tara," which met 
once a month at the theatre, Capel Street, gave premiums for 
fencing, and proceeded in the most laudably systematic manner. 
The amount of thfe admissi*on-money was laid out on silver 
cups, and given to the best fencers, as prizes, at quarterly ex- 
hibitions of pupils and amateurs. 

Fencing with the small sword is certainly a most beautiful and 
noble exercise : its acquirement confers a fine bold manly car- 
liup^c, a dignified mien, a firm step, and graceful motion. But, 
alas! its practisers are now supplanted by contemptible groups 
of smirking quadrillers with unweaponed belts, stufied breasts, 
and strangled loins! — a set of squeaking dandies, whose sex 
may be readily mistaken, or, I should rather say, is of no con- 
sequence. . ' 

The theatre of the Knights of Tara, on these occasions, was 
always overflowing : — the combcitants were dressed in close 
cambric jackets, garnished with ribbons, each wearing the fa- 
vourite colour of his fair one: bunches of ribbons also dangled 
at their kneos, and roses adorned their morocco slippers, which 
had buff soles, to prevent'noise in their lunges. No masks or 
visors were used as in these more timorous times ; on the con- 
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trary, every feature was uncovered^ and its inflections all vi- 
sible. , The ladies appeared in full morning dresses> each hand- 
iti^ his foil to her champion for the day, and their presence 
animating the singular exhibition. From the stage-boxes the 
prizes likewise were handed to the conquerors by the fair ones, 
accompanied each with a wreath of laurel, and a smile then 
more valued than a hundred victories! The tips of the foils 
were blackened, and therefore instantly betrayed the hits on 
the cambric jacket, and proclaimed without. doubt the success- 
ful combatant. All was decorum, gallantry, spirit, and good 
temper* 

The Knights of Tara also had a select committee to decides 
on all actual questions of honour referred to them : — to recon-^ 
cile differences, if possible ; if not, to adjust the terms and 
continuance of single combat. Doubtful points were solved 
generally on the peaceable side, provided women were not in- 
sulted or defamed ; but when that was the case, the knights 
were obdurate, and blood must be seen. They were consti- 
tuted by ballot, something ia the manner of the Jockey Club ; 
but without the possibility of being dishonourable, or the op- 
portunity of cheating each x>{her. 

This most agreeable and useful association did not last abovd 
two or three years. I cannot tell why it broke up: I rather think, 
however, the original fire-eaters thougbt.it frivolous, or did 
not like their own ascendency to be rivalled. It was said that 
they threatened direct hostilities against the knights ; and I am 
the more disposed to believe this, because, soon after, a com- 
prehensive code of the laws and points of honour was issued 
from the Southern fire-eaters, with directions that it should be 
strictly observed by all gentlemen through out the kingdom, 
and kept in their pistol-caseS| that ignorance, might never be 
pleaded. This code was not circulated in print, but very nu- 
merous written copies were sent to the different county clubs, 
&c. My father got one for his so/is ; and I transcribed most 
(I believe not all) of it into soipie blank leaves. These rules 
brought the whole business of duelling into a focus, and have 
been much acted upon down to the present day. They called 
them in Galway <Hhe thirty-six commandments.^^ 

As far as my copy went^ they appear to have run as fol- 
lows: — 

The practice of duelling and points of honour settled at 
Clonmell summer assizes, 1777, by the gentlemen delegates of 
Tipperary, Galway, Mayo, Sligo, and Roscommon, and pre- 
scribed for general adoptioa throughout Ireland. 

Vol. II. 2 
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Rule !• 



The tirst offence requiresr the izrst apology, though, tbe re« 
tort may have been more o£fendve than the insult ;« eKannple;*^ 
A tells B he is impet^nenty &c. B retorts^ that he lies: yet A 
must make the first apology, because he gave the first ojfeaee, 
and then (after one fire) B may explain away the retort by 
subsequent apology, 

But if the parties would rather fight iw, tten, after two 
slifots eaeh, (but in no ease before,) B may explain first, and A 
apologize afterwards. 

N. B. The above rules apply to all eases of offenees in re- 
tort not of a stronger elass than the example. 

Rux.s 3. , , 

If a doubt exist who gave the first offence, the decision rests 
with the seconds ; if they wbn^i decide or can^t agree, the 
matter must proceed to two- shots, or to a^hit, if the challenger 
require it. 

Rule 4, 

When the lie direct is the first offence the aggressor must 
either beg pardon in express terms ; exchange two shots pre- 
vious to apology ; or three shots followed up by explanation ; 
or fire on till a severe hit be received by one party or the 
other. 

RoxB 5. 

As a blow is strictly prohibited tinder any cireumstances 
amongst gentlemen, no verbal apology can be received for 
such an insult: the alternatives tiierefore are-^the offender 
handing a cane to the injured party, to be used on his own bac&, 
at the same time begging pardon ; firing on until one or both 
is disabled ; or exchanging three shots, aiid then asking pardon, 
without the. proffer of the cane. 

If swords are used, the parties engage till one is well blootf- 
ed, disfabled, or disarmed ; or until, after receiving a wound, 
and blood being drawn the aggressor begs pardon. 

N. B. A disarm is considered the same as a disable : the 
disarmed may (strictly) break his adversary's sword ; but if it 
be the challenger who is disarmed, it is considered as ungener- 
ous to do so. 
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III case the challenged be disarmed and refuses to ask par- 
don or atone, he must not be killed^ as formerly ; but the 
chSfitllenger may lay his own awordon the aggressor's shoulder^ 
then break the aggressor^s sword^ and say, ^^ I spare your 
iife!^' The challenged can nevjer revive that, quarrel — the 
cha])eaig€»* may* 

Rule 6. 

If A gives B the lie, and B retorts by a blow, (being the 
two greatest offences) no reconciliation can take place till after 
two discharges each, or a severe hit ; — after which, B may 
I)pg A's pardon humbly fof the blow, and then A may explain 
simply for the lie ; — because a blow is never allowable, and tbe 
oifience of the lie therefore merges in it. (See preceding rule.) 

N. B. Challenges for undivuJged causes may be reconciled 
on the ground, after one shot. An explanation or the slightest 
hit should be sufficient in such cases, because no personal of- 
fence transpired. 

Rule 7. 

But no apology can be received, in any case, after the par- 
lies have actually taken their ground, without exchange of 
fires. 

In the.above^ case, no chalfenger is obliged to divulge his 
cause of challengo (if private) unless required by the chalieng- 
ed so Co do before their meeting. 

All imputations of cheating at play, racesi &c. to be consi- 
dered equivalent to a blow ; but may be reconciled after one 
shot^ on admitting their falsehood, and begging pardon pul)« 
licly. 

Rule 10. 

Any insult to a lady under a gentleman's care or protection, 
Id be considered as^ by one degree, a greater offence than if 
given to the gentleman personally, and to be regulated accord^ 

ingly. 

Rule 11. 

Offences originating Or accruing from the support of ladies' 
reputation, to be considered as less unjustifiable than any others 
of the same class, and as admitting of slighter apologies by tbe 
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jiggressor: — this to be determin^^ib^r the circumstances of the 
case, but always favourably to the ladj. 

in ^h»pl0 unpremeditated r6ifisc6h4tes wHb tbe suMiU-sword, 
or couteau'de-chassej the rule is-^-first draw, first sheath ; un- 
less blood be drawn : then botht .sheath, and proceed to inves- 
tigation, _ 

Rule J 3, 

No dumb-shooting or firing in Ihe air admissible in any 
case. The challenger ought not to have challenged without 
receiving ofi^aoe; and ibip ahallionged c»lght| if he gave offence, 
tp have (hade; aq^ apology before h^ canae on the ground: there* 
fore, children's play must be dishonourable on one side or th6 
Other, and is accordingly pi-ohibit^d; 

■ • .■ • , * ■ . . ' ■ • * 

HULB 14. 

Seconds to be of equal raok in society with the principals 
they attend, inasmuch ^as a second knay either choose or chance 
to became a pri^cipa^ a^d equdity is indMipei^able. 

Brcrz.6 15* 

diaflcngeyare nBVCf to be delivered «t night, unless th^ 

« party to be challenged intend leaviag the place of offence be« 

fore morning ; for it is desirable to avoid all hot-headdd pro* 

The challenged has the rigbt tp ghoose his own weapon un- 
less the challenger gives his honour he is no swordsman ; after 
whieh, hotvevdr, he canmjt d^^&line any second species of wea- 
pon proposed by the dballeir>ged. 

Rule 17. 

The challenged chooses his ground : the challenger chooses 
his distance: the seconds fix the ttme and terms of firins:. 

Rule 18. 

The seconds load in presence of each other, unless they give 
their mutual honours they have charged smooth and single, 
which should be held sufficient 
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' -HiriLB IB, 

Firing may be regulated — first, by signal ; secondly, by 
word of command; or, thirdly, at pleasure — as may be agree^ 
able to the parties. In the latter case, the parties may fire at 
their rea^onabift lei^re, but wc^nd prasenis and rests are 
strictly prohibit«d«K ... , . 

RlTLB 20. . • 

In all cases, a mis$-fire is equivalent to a shot, and a snap or 
a non-cock is to be considered as a miss-fire. 

... Rui.s 21. » ^ 

Seconds are bound ta attempt a reconciliation he/ore the 
meeting takes place^ or e^ter sufficient fit*ing or hits, as speci- 
fied. 

Any wound sufficient to agitate^ the serves and necessarily 
make the hand shake, must end the busiitess for that day. 

i^ULB 23. . , 

If the cause of"iS)eethig'b^ of W^h a nature that no apology 
or explanation can or will be received, the challenged takes his 
ground, and calls on the chaHengcfr-to proceed as he chooses : 
in suc^ cases, firinj^at pleasure is tb^ usua} practice, birt may 
fee varied* by agreement, ^^ , 

Rule 24. 

In slight* cases, the second hands bis principal but o^ pi&. 
tol; but, in gross cases, two, holding anoUier case ready-char« 
ged in reserve. 

Rule 25. 

.Where second^ disagree, and resolve to exchange shots them- 
selves, it must be at the. same time and* at right angles with 
their principals, thus: — 

S 



• 



If with swords, side by side, with five paces interval. 
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. N. B« All siatiers ttid ^atibb Mt Jieiierit inei^OQefl wiU be 
espfawaed and ete&red up hy apfdioa^ioii la the comijiittee» who 
Ineeit altemaldy at Clonmeil and Oatlwa^i ai tlie quarter-aea* 
8ioiis> foicthat pmrpofae; 

Crow ttyan, President, 
' James Keoffh, > «' * • ' 
Amby Bodkin/5 S**"*"'***- 

Additiotial Q^lWif i»rtielea. 

Rttlb i. 

No party can be allowed to bead hisknee or cover his side 
with bis left hand , bat may present at any level from the hip 
to the eye. 

RxjLH 2. 

None can either advance or retreat, if the ground be m^a- 
SiVred; If no ground be measured, eithel* jtarty may advance 
at his pleasure, even to touch muzzle ;hvtt neither cari advan^ 
on his adversary after the fire, unless the adversary steps for- 
ivard on him. ' ' ' 

N. B. The seconds on both sides stand responsible for thiii 
last rule being strictly observed} bad cases having accrued from 
neglecting of it. 

These rutes and resokittciis of the <* Fire-eaters *^ aiid 
^'Knights of Tara'' were the more deeply impressed on my 
mind, from my having run a great chance of losing my lif^f, 
"ivheh a member of the university, in edisequftnee of the strtct| 
observance of one of thenb ^ A yoUtig')geiittem9h of GUdmay,' 
Mr. Richard ^ly> thea a Templar, had the greatest prediieer 
tion for single combat of any person (not a society fire«eater) I, 
ever recollect: he had fought sixteen duels in the space of two 
y:ears: three with swords and thirteen with pistols;— yet, with 
so little sfcill ot so much good fortune, that not a wound worth 
mentiomng occurred in the course of the whole. This gen- 
tloman afterwards figured for many jrears as patentee of the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin^- and had the credit of first introducing 
that superior woman and actress, Mrs. Jordan when Miss Fran- 
cis, on the Dnbliji boards. 

I was surprised one winter^ evening at college by receiving, 
a written challenge in the nature of an invitation^ from Mf^j 
Baly, to fight him caHy the ensuing morning. I never had! 
spoken a word to him in my life and scarcely qf him, and nd 
possible cause of quarrel that I eould guess existed between us: 



n 

ktwtr&Ff irUriag tifsn t deeidad. opudbn ibai-a fifst orerture 

jbf that Batore eoald newr be dceimed^ I "waseplieA .the-imptim 

'\tion without any iA^oiry; writkigt in reply , Ibtt'Oa to plaes^ ! 

ichose the field of Doonybrook fair as ^ fittest apot' for aH 

isorts of encounters, I bad then to loefc out for a second, and 

{resorted to a person with whom I was very iBtiiiiat$^ and who^ 

aa he waa a carioos eharaetet^ may be worth noticing* He 

was brother to the unfortunate Sir Edward Croafay, Bart, who 

was murdered by a cottrt'swrtial: at Gerlow, May, 1798. My 

friend was (afterwards called << Balloon Crosby,'' being the 

first aeronaut who constructed a Hibernian balloon, and ventu* 

red to take a journey into tbe sky from Ireland.^ 

Crosby was of immense stature, being above six ftset three 
inches high: he had a comely-looking, fat ruddy face, stnd was, 
beyond all comparison, the most ingenious mechanic I ever 
knew. He had a smattering of all sciences, and there was 
aearcely an art or a trade of which he bad .not some practical 
knowledge^ His chambers at college were like a general 
workshop for all kinds of artisans: h^ was very good temper- 
ed, exceedingly strong, and as brave as a lion — but as dogged 
as a mule: nothing could change a resolution of his, when once 
made ; and nothing couldeheel^ or resist bis pcarseveranee to 
carry it into execution, ^^e highly approved of my promptn- 
ess in accepting Daly's invitation, but i told him that I un- 
uckily had no pistols, and did not know where to procure any 
tnst the next morning. This poxasled him: hot on reootteo- 
lion, be said be had no complete pistols neither; but be had 
some old locksj barrels and stocks^ whiebt as they did not 
originally belong to each other, he should find it very dilScuU 
to make any thing of: nevertheless^ he would fail to work di- 
rectly. He kept me up till late at nigbt in bis chambers to 
jhelp him in filing the old loeks and ][)arre{si and eodeavpuriog 
to palch up two or three of them so as to go off and answer 
that individual job. Various trials we^e made: much filing, 
drilling, and scanning were necessary. However,^ by two 
o'clock in the morning, we hadeompleted three entire pis^tols, 
which, though certainly of various lengths and of the mosflki- 
^dicrous workmanship^ struck tbeiv fire right well^ aad that, was 

* And a moat unfortonate jouraey it was for the spedaiora! The ascent wa» 

from) the Duke of Leinster'B lawn, Merrion Square : the crowds outside were 

immense, and so many squeezed together and leaned against a thick parapet waU 

fronting the street, that it jrielded to the weight and preiatire, ajid the-spectatoni 

. a»d parapet waU came tumbling down together a great depth. Several were kii^ 

, ed and many difabled; whilst Crosby sailed quietly over their heads » in all hmndn 

■ probability, to be drowned before an hour had expired. > 
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all WB wanted of tbera, — symmetry (as he remarked), bei^g of 
no great value upon these occasions. 

!It was before seven o'clock on the twentieth of March, with, 
a cold wind and a sleety atmosphere^ that we set out on foot 
for the field of Donny brook fair^ after biviQi; taken some f^ood 
chocolate and a plentiful draught, of cherry brandy^ to keep^ 
the cold wind out. On arriving^ we saw mv antagonist (and| 
his frien4)(Jack Patterson nephew to the lAief justice)calreadyl 
on the ground. I shall never forget Daly's figure. He wais a^ 
very fine looking young-fellow, but with su^ a. squint IhatitJ 
was totally impossible to say what he looked at, except his nose^ 
of which he never lost sight. His, dress (they had come in n^j 
coach) made me ashamed of my own; he wore a pea-|^eeiW 
coat; a large tucker with a diamond brooch stuck in jt; a three^ 
cocked hat with a gold button-loop and tassels ; and silk stock J 
ings; and a coutemi'de-chasse huog gracefully diai^gling from hii^ 
thigh. In fact, he looked as if already standing in a sLaia oi 
triumph, after having vanquished and trampled on his antago^< 
nist.) I did not half like bis steady position^, showy surface, 
and mysterious squint ; and I ceriainly would leather faa^ve cex* 
changed two shoh with his slovenly friend, Jack Patterson^ 
thati one with so magnificent and overhearing an adversary. 

My friend Crosby, without any sort of salutation of pro* 
logue, immediately cried out. <^ Ground, gentlemen! ground^', 
ground! damn measurement!" and placing me on his selected/ 
spot, whispered into my ear^^< Medio tittissimns ibis: never 
look at the head or the heels: hip the maecaroni! the hip fpci 
ever, my boy! hip, hip!"—- when my antagonist's second, ad- 
vancing and accosting mine, said, Mk. Daly could not think of 
going any further with the business that he found it was total-: 
ly a mistake on his part, originatii^ through ovsrepresentatioj%/ 
and that he begged to say he was extremely sorry for bavin^j 
given Mr. Barrington and his friend the trouble of eowog out, 
hoping they would excuse it and shake hands with him. Toj 
this arrangement, I certainly had no sort of objection; but[ 
Crosby, without hesitation said, '< We cannot do that^re/, Sir:- 
IM show you we can^t : (taking a little manuscript book out 
01 his breeches pocket,) there's the rules! — look at that, Sir,"? 
continued he "see No. 7: — no apology can be received after 
the parties meet, without a fire. You see, there's the rule,"; 
pursued Crosby, with infinite self-satisfaction; "and a young; 
man on his first blood cannot break rule, particularly with a^ 
gentleman so used to the sport as Mr. Daly. Com«,. gentle^ 
men, proceed ! proceed J"f 
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Daly appeared niUch displeased^ but took his ground, with- 
out speaking a word» about nine paces from me. He present- 
ed his pistol instantly, but gave me most gallantly a full front, 
;^t being, as Crosby said, my first blood, I lost no time, but 
let fly without a single second of delay, and without taking 
aim : Daly staggered back two or three stepis ; put his hand to 
his breast ; cried, **Pm hit, sir!'* and did not fire. Crosby 
•gave me a slap on the back which staggiered me, arid a squeeze 
of the hand which nearly crushed my fingers. We got round 
jhim : his wdistcoat was opened, and a black spot, about the 
isize of a crown-piece, with a little blood, appeared directly on 
jhis breast-booe. I was greatly shocked : fortunately, howev- 
!er, the ball had not penetrated ; but his brooch had been bro- 
Iken, and a piece of the setting was sticking fast in the bone. 
iGrosby stamped, cursed the damp powder or under-loading, 
land calmly pulled out the brooch : Baly said tiot a word ; put 
: his cambrick handkerchief doubled to his breast, an'd bowed. 
JI returned the salute, ejrtremely glad to get out of the seraph, 
•and so we parted withoijt conversation or ceremony ; save that 
Iwhenl expressed my wish to know fhe cause of his chalteng- 
litig me, Daly ireplred that he woutd how give no such explana- 
felon, and his friend 'then produced his book of rules, quoting 
No. 8 : — •* If a party challenged accepts the challenge withoi^t 
asking the reasoti of it, the challenger is never bound to Si- 
*Tulge it afterwards.*') 

' My friend Crosby, as 1 have mentioned, afterwards attempt- 
ed* to go off from Dublin to England in a balloon of his own 
making, and dropped between Dublin and Holyhead into the 
Sfea, but was saved. The poor fellow, however, died far too 
early in life for the arts and sciences^ and for friendship, which 
he was eminently capable of exciting. I never saw two per- 
£K>n^ in face ahd figure more alike thaii Crosby and my friend 
Daniel O^Connell : but Crosby Was the taller by two inches, 
and it was not 50 easy to discover that he was an Irishman, 
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IS DUELLING SXTUAOBDIKAKir. 



DUELLING EXTRAORDINARY. 

Freqaencj of election-duelfir-^Ladiorous affair between Frank ^kelton and an ex- 
ciseman — Frank iboote the exciseman and runs away — His curious reasons- 
Sir J. Bourke'fi quadrille duel, with five hits — Mr. H. D. G. • • * y's remarka- 
ble meeting with Counsellor O'Maher — 0*Maher hit — ^Civil proposition of 
G * * • *s second — G • * • 's gallant letter to the author on hia election fwr Mary- 
borough — Honourable Barry Yelverton challenged by nine officers at once-» 
His elucidation of the Tire-eater's Resolutions — Lord Kilkenny's memorable 
duels and law-suit^^His Lordship is shot by Mr. Ball, an attorney — ^The heit 
to his title (the Hon. Somerset Butler) challenges Counsellor Borrowes— lie 
latter hit, but his life saved by some gii^rbread nuts — ^Lord Kilkenny's duel 
with Counsellor Byrne — ^The counsellor wounded — Councielior Guhineas eacaipes 
a rencontre — Sketch of GounseBor M'Ni^-— His duel with the. autfaMw-^Iis 
three friends: all afterwu^ hanged— M'Nally wounded-^-Bott-mot of Mr. 
Harding— The affair lughly beneficial to M*Nally*«HlB character, maniage. 
and death. — ^Ancient mode of fighting duels—The Ustt desctiiied— Duel of Co- 
lonel Barrington with Squtra GpMart on hore8back-<-Both wounded— Gilbert'a 
horse kiUed-^Chivalrons conduaion. 

fOuR elections were more prolific in duels than any other 
public meetings: they very seldom originated at a horse-riM« 
cock-fight, hunt, or any place of amusement: folks then had 
pleasure in view, and ^^ something ehe to do'' than to quarrel: 
but at all elections, or at assizes, or, in fact, at any place of 
business, almost every man, without any very particular or as- 
signable reason, immediately became a violent partisan, and 
frequently a furious enemy to somebody else ; and gentlemett 
often got themselves shot before they could tell what they were 
fighting about. 

^t an election for Queen's County^' between General Walsh 
aA Mr. Warburton, of Garryhincn, 6bout the year 1783^ 
tooK place the most curious duel of any which have occurred 
within my recollection. A Mr. Prank Skelton, one of the, 
half-mounted gentlemen^ described in the early part of the firaV 
volume, — a boisterous, joking, fat young fellow,— ^livas prevail 
ed on, much against his grain, to challenge the exciseman of 
the town for running the butt-end of a horse-whip down hi^ 
throat the night before, whilst he lay drunk and sleeping witli 
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fais mouth open. Th^ excisenMiii insisted that snoring at a 
dinner-table was a personal offence to every gentleman in com« 
p2|ny, and would therefore make no apology J 

J Frank, though he had been nearly choaked^ was very re- 
uctant to fight ; he said ^< he was sure to die if he did, as the 
xciseman could snuff a candle with his pistol-ball ; and as he 

imself was as big as a hundred dozen of candles, what chance 
icodld he have ?" We told him jocosely to give the exciseman 
ino time to take aim at him, by which means, he might perhaps 
^it his adversary first, and thus survive the contest. He seem- 
ed somewhat encouraged and consioled by the hint, and most 
btrictly did he adhere to it. 

^Hundreds of the towns-people went to see the fight on the 
jgreen o^ Mary borough. The ground was regularly measured; 
land the friends of each party pitched a ragged tent on the 
been, where whiskey and salt beef were consumed in abundance. 
DkeltOKfr having taken his ground, apd at the same time two heavy 
drams from a bottle his foster-brother had brought, appeared 
quite stout till he saw tJie balls entering the mouths of the ex- 
eiseman's pistols, which shone as bright as silver, and were 
nearly as long as fusils. This vision made a palpable alteration 
in Skelton's sentiments: he changed colour^ and looked about 
htm as if he wanted some assistance. However, their seconds, 
who were of the same rank and description, handed to each 
party his case o4 pistols^ and half-bellowed to them-^^' blaze 
away» boys!"| 

Skelton now recollected his instructions, and hst no time : 
he cocked fi^th his pistols at ooce ; and as the exciseman wad 
deliberately and most scientifically coming to his <^ dead level," 
as he called it, Skelton let fly/ 

i<< Holloa !'' said the exciseman, dropping his level, *^ Vm 
battered, by Jasus!" 

<^The devil's cure to you!" said Skelton, instantly firing 
his second pistol. 

One of the exciseman's legs then gave way, and down he 
jcame on his knf^e, exclaiming ^< Holloa! holloa! you blood- 
thirsty villain! do yoy want to take my life ?" ^k 
; « Why, to be sure I do!" said Skelton. " Hal ha! haWl 
\9iiffefied you, my lad ? , Wisely judging, however, that if he 
staid till the exciseman recovered his legs, he might have a cou- 
ple of shots to stand, he wheeled about, took to his heels, and 
got away as fast as possible. The crowd shouted ; but Skel- 
ton, like a hare when started, ran the faster for the shouting. 

Jemmy Moffit^ his own second, followed, overtook, tripped 
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op hii heelr^ and corsittg hiih for a disgraceftil faseat)^ asked} 
*/ why he ran away from th© cxeiseman ?'^ 

" Ough thutilher!" said Skekop^ with his chaste^ brogiie^ | 
<f how many boles did the trilain want to bare drilled into his/ 
carcass ? Would you bare me stop to make a' riddle of himf 
Jemmy V \ 

The second insisted that Skeltcm should retarn to 'the field, ; 
to be shot at. ^He resisted, affirming that he bad done all that, 
honour required. The second called him << a cotoard!'^ 

^* By my sowl," returned he, ^ my dear Jemmy Moffit, raaj* 
be 9o! you «nay call me a coward, if you please ; but I did it 
all for the besL" 

.<< The b^t! you blackguard ?" 
. ** Yes,^. said Frank : ^sure it's hett&r to be a coward than 
ficorpsel and I must hare been either one or f other of them.'' • 

How^rer^ he was dragged up to the ground by his seeond,; 
after agreeing to fight again, if he had another pistol given < 
him. B^f luckily for Frank, the last bullet bad stuck so fast^. 
between the bones of the exciseman's leg that he could not 
stand. The friendtf:of the latter then proposed ta strap him to 
a tree, that he might be able to shoot Skelton ; but this being 
positively objected to by Frank, the exciseman was <jarried 
home: his first wound was on the side of«his thigh, and the 
second in his right leg ; but neither proved at all dangerous. 

The exciseman, determined en haling Frank, as he called 
itf on his recovery challenged Skelton in his turn. Skelton 
accepted the challenge, hot said he was tould he had a right to 
choose his own weapons* The exciseman, knowing that such 
was the kw, and that Skelton was no swordsman, and not an^ 
ticipating any new invention, acquiesced. << Then,'' said SkeU 
ton, " for my weapons, I choose my fist;s : and, by the pow-^ 
era, you gauger, I'll give you such a basting that your nearest 
relations shan't know you." Skelton insisted on his right, 
and the exciseman not approving of this species of combat^ 
^^1^ got nothing by his challenge ; the affair dropped, and Sk^lton^ 

triumpbed. 

Ahe onfy modern instance I recollect to have heard of as 
apfnicable to No. 25, (refer to the regulations detailed in last 
sketch,) was that of old John Bourke, of Glinsk, and Mr. 
Amby Bodkin. They fought near Glinsk, and the old family 
steward and Qther servants brought out the present Sir John, 
then a child, and held him upon a man's shoulder, to see papa 
fight. On that occasion, both principals and seconds ejPgaged: 
they stood at right angles, ten paces distant, and all began firing 
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together on tJie si)t;nKl of a pistol discharged by aa umpire. At 
the first volley, the two prineipsis wbtb touched, though very 
slightly. Tbfl second volley told better i^-faiAh' the seconds, 
and Amby Bodkin, Ssq. staggered olit of their places; they 
were well hit, but no lives lost. It was, ascording to custom, 
an election squabble. 

The Galway rule No. 2. was well exemplified in a duel be- 
tween a friend of mine (the present first coonsel to the Cttm- 
missioners of Ireland) and a Couioellof O'Malier. O'Maher 
was the challen^r; no ground was 'measured ; they fired- ad 
libitum. G * * * y, never ^i^jKlk" upon su«h occasions,— ^ 
took hia ground at once, and kfefS steadily : 0'Mn)ier began 
his career at a hundred paces disiSnce,, advancing ohliqutly and 
gradually contracting his circle round his oppooeBt,'-\vh* Con- 
tinued changing his front by correeponding mdvementa; both 
parlies now and ihftn aiming, as fdnls, then taking down their 
pistols. This pas de deux tasted more than half an hour, as 
I have been informed j — at length, when the assailant had eoo' 
tracted his circle to firing distance, G***y cried out,'sudden- 
]y and loudly: O'Maher obeyed the signal, and instantly fired: 
G * " * y returned- the shot, and the oballeager reded back Aort 
de combat. 

On the same occasion, Mr. O'Mahcv'B )sfeoond said t* 
G * * ■ y's, (the famonB eotinsAllor- Ned Lysiffht,) " Mr. Ly* 
sight, take care: — your pistol is cocked {"-^'rWell then," said 
Lysi^hl, " cock yours, and let me take a slap at you, as WC 
are idlet" However, this proposition was not acceded to. 

There could not be a greater ^ame^cocA ^ihe Irish express 
sion) than G***y. ' He waa n»t only spirited btnaself, but 
the cause of infusing spirit into others. It will appear, from 
the following friendly tetter which I received' irom him during 
my contested election for M 
the returning officer, had a 
quainled with my f|pl}d's 
triggers,) whieh he ^q^so 
Eton. His Lordship, howe 



" My dear Jotfir, 

*' I have this mo 
two bdWi^mouldB, not bein^ 

tllfc reporters: sospeclihs, however, that you nwy not havd 
tim^ to melt the lead, I alsd send half-a-dozen hd^ts, merely 
to keep you going w^41*h?''^^''^ "^ preparing. 
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« I UmaDtmsch tbatiny situation and polktcal. fiMlingpre- 
Teuts ne from sesiflr yoa exhibit at Maryboroa^. 

«( Be ixild, wicked, stndy, aad fiar naught.' 
" Give a line to yoara, truly, 

"H. D. G." 

"Jonih&mngtoe, Esq." ■' 

My friead G"**y did nat get off so well in a little affaif 
which he had in Hyd^Park in the night, on which occasion I 
was his guardian: a Counsellor Campbell happened to be a 
better shot than my frienj^kfl the moon had the nnpleatant 
Tiew of his discomflture:^^Ht what they call a crack; how- 
ever, it did not matter moc^^nd in a few days G " * ' y was 
oo his legs again. 

There could not be a better elucidation of Rule No. 5. of 
ttie code of honour, than an anecdote of Barry Yelverton, 8e> 
cond son of Lord Avonmore, baron of the exchequer. — 'Barry 
was rather too odd a fellow to have been accounted at all times 
, peKectly eompos mentis. He was a barrister. In a ball- 
room on circuit, where the officers of a newly arrived regiment 
had come to amuse themselves and set the Munster lasses agog, 
Barry, having made too many libations, fet out 'his natural dis- 
like to the -military, and most grossly insulted several of Ae 
officers i abusing one, treading on the toes of another, jostling 
a third, and so iorth, till he had got through the whole regi- 
ment. Respect for the women, and they not choosing to com-t 
mit themselves with the black gowns on the first day of their 
arrival, induced the insulted pafli&s to content themselves with 
only requiring Barry's address, and his hour of being seen the 
next morning. Barry, with great satisfaction, gave eaci^'Of 
them his cart^ but informed them that sending to him wss un- 
1 second, and would meet eve- 
:k next morning, in the ball- 
hem b^tf-tng their swords, as 
rhougkjKis was rather a quri- 
ged having the ri^ht to choose 
g a propos, the officers all at- 
h the surgeon of the raiment 
t-swords, Ailly expecting that 
i would join in the rencontre. 
:d to know how many gentle- 
of giving him the inviimtion, 
and was told their names, amounting to nine. " Verywrfl, 
gentlemen J*' said YeiveHon, "I am well aware I abused 
some of ym,' and gave others an offen|^^uivalent to a blow. 
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•^ which latter beinc tfie greatest. insult we 'JI dispoBe of those 
cases first, and I shiUl return in a {qsbv minutea. fully, prepared/' 
They conceived he had gone for his svrord^and friends. «- 
But B^rry soon after returned alone, and resumed thus: — 
<< Now, gentlemen, those to each of whom I gave an equiva- 
lent to a blow, will please step forward :''--^four of them ac- 
cordingly did so, when Barry took from under his coat a bun- 
dle of switchej^ and addressed tbeoi as follows: — <^ Gentle- 
men^ permit me to have tile honour, of handing eacji of you a 
switch (according to the rale No; 5. of the Tipperary Resolu- 
tions,) wherewith to return the blow, if you feel any particu- 
lar desire to put that extremity lafto practice : I fancy gentle- 
men, that settles /ottr of you ; and as to the rest, here, (iviind- 
ing one of his cards to each, with / beg your pardon written 
above his name) that's agreeable to No. 1/' (reading^the Role) 
^^Now I fancy all your cases are disposed of; and having done 

' my duty according to the Tipperary Resolutions, which I will 
Dover swerve from,— -if, gentlemen, yoju are not satisfied, I 
shall be on the bridge to-marrow mornipg, with a case of bark- 
ing-irons.^* The officers stared, first at him, then at each 
other: the honest jolly countenance and drollery of Barry were 
quite irresistible ; firsir a smile of surprise, and then a general 
laugh, took plaice, and the (satastrophe was their asking Bariy 
to dine with them at the mess, where his eccentricity and good 
humour delighted the whole regiment The poor fellow grew 
quite deranged at last, an^i died, I believe, in rather unpleasant 
eircumstanees. : ^ 

The late LorA Mount Garret (afterwards Earl of Kilkenny) 
bad for several years a great number of law-suits at once on his 

Aands, particularly with some insolvent tenants, whose causes 
had been gratuitously taken up by Mr. Ball, an attorney, Mr. 
Williai^ Johnson, t^e barrister, and seven or eight others of 
the dir#ttt< , His Lordship was dreadfully tormented. Ij|^as 



naturally, a ver5r^;dff|M' ii|a£^ and devised a new modej^Br 
rytng on his I^^IP^. He engaged a cli^ntless at^^y^ 
named E^gan, as bis waking solicitor) at a very liberal yearly 
stipend, upon ttjw^expr^ terms of his undertaking no other 
busUimSi ly^d holding l|P office solely in his Lordship's own 
house and under his o^M^eye and direction. His Lordship ap-^ 
plied to Mr. Fletcher(mterwards .judge) and myself, requestr 
ing an interview; upon which, he informed us of his situation; 
that thei*e were generally ten counsel pitted against him, but 
that he would have much more reliance on the advice and 
punctual attendance of two steady than of ten straggling gen- 
tlemen; and that under the full conviction that one of us would 
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always tttend tike courts when his causes^ were called on'^ and 
not letve him in the lurch as he had been leilt ; he had direct- 
ed his altorneyB to mark on our two briefs fen times the amount 
of fed's paid to each on the other side: ^^Becauae^'' said his 
Lerdship^ '^if you won^t surely attend, I must engage ten 
oounael, as well as my opponents, and perhaps not be attended 
to after alL'^ The singularity of the proposal set us laughing^ 
in which his Lordship joined^ • 

' Fletcher and I Accepted the ofier,^and did most punctually 
attend bis numerous trials— ^were most liberally feed — ^but most 
nnsQccessful in our efforts ^or we never were able to gain a 
sins:te cau^e or verdict for J* client. 

The principle of strict justice certainly was. with his Lord- 
ship, but certain formalities of the law were decidedly against 
Him: thus, perceiving himself likely to be foiled, he deter- 
mined to take another course^, quite out of our line, and a» 
Course whereby no suit is decided in modern days— namely 
to Jight a outy 'mu252rle to muzzle, with the attorney and all 
the counsel on the other side. • 

^ The first procedure on this determination was a direct chal- 
lenge from his Lordship to the attorney, Mi', Ball : it was ac-^ 
cepted, and a duel immediately followed, in which his Lord- 
ship got the Worst of it. He was wounded by the attorney 
at each shot^ the first having taken place in his Lordship'df 
right arm, which probably saved the solicitor,- as his Lordship: 
was a most accurate marksman. The noble challenger receiv- 
ed the second bullet in bis side, but the wound was not daii^ 
gerous.' ' ^ 

My Lord and the attorney having been thus disposed of, 
the Honourable -Somerset Butlfr (his Lordship's #>n) novj% 
toot th« field, and proceeded^ |fecording to doe form, by a chal- 
ktoge to Mr. Peter BurrdW^, the first of the adversariw' coun* 
sel^ljv judge c6mniissioner df insolvents. The intitatiorf 
noflBng refused, tfie combat took pl^^one cold frosty 
mijj^g, near Kilkenny. Somerset knl^^? business well ; 
but Peter had had no practice whatever in that line of liti- 
gation. 

Few persons feel too warm on sWh occasions, and Peter 
formed no exception to thegenefal v\^fk An old woman who 
sold spiced gingerbread nw in tfie sft-efet he pa$^d through 
accosted him, extolling he^nuts to the very %kies, as being 
well spiced, and fit to eicpel the wind and to Warm any gentle- 
tnan's stomach as well as a dram. Peter bought a penny- 
worth on the advice of his second, Dick Waddy, an attorney, 
and duly receiving the change of a sixpenny-piece, put the 
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coppors and nuts into his waistcoat pockety and marched oS 
to the scene of action* 

Preliminaries being soon arranged,— *the pistols giveo9--^tea 
steps measured, — the flints hanimeredy--^nd the feather-springs 
set, — Somerset, a fine dashing yaung fellow, full of spirit, «c* 
tivity, and animation, gave elderly Peter (who was no posture* 
master) but little time to take bis lighting position :<^->in fact^ 
he had scarcely raised his pistol to a wabbling level, before 
Somerset's ball came crack dash against Peter's bo4y! Th^ 
half-pence rattled in his pocket; Peter dropped flat ; Somerset 
fled ; Dick Waddy roared ^* murder,'' and called out to Sur- 
geon Pack. Peter's clothes were i ripped up ; and Pack, ^e« 
cundum artem, examined the wound^-^a black hole designate 
ed the spot where the lead had penetrated Peter's abdomen. 
The doctor shook his head$ and pronounced but one shorl 
word, *' mortal P^ — it was, however, more expressive than a 
long speech. Peter groaned, and tried to recollect some pray-* 
er, if possible, or a scrap of his catechism ; his friend Waddy 
began to think about the coroner ; his brother barristers sigiiN 
ed heavily, and Peter was supposed to be fast departing this 
world (but, as they all endeavoured to persuade him, for a 
better ;) — when Surgeon Pack, after another exclamation, tak- 
ing leave of Peter, and leaning his hand on the grass to assist 
him in rising, felt something hard, took it up and looked at it 
curiously: the spectator^ closed in the circle, to see Peter die ; 
the patient turned his expiring eyes tovvards Surgeon Pack, as 
much as to ask, " is there no hope ?" — when lo! the doctor 
held up to the astonished assembly the identical bullet ^ which, 
having rattled amongst the heads and harps, and gingerbread 
nuts, in Peter's waistcoat-pocl^t, had flattened its own body 
on the surface of a preservin^bjj^j^er, and left His MaJQSty'^ 
bust distinctly imprinted anp ^^nately 4^sig^ated^, in black 
and blue shading, on his subject'sjcarQ^s^! ^«r's heart beat 
high: he stopped his prayers; and fin|iD|;; that his Gndlous 
Sovereign, and the gingerbr.eaditnts, hao^aved his life]3ost 
as little time as possible in rising from. the sod on which he 
had lain extended: a bandage was applied round his body, and 
in a short time Peter was able (thouglil' of course he had no 
reason to be OYer-willing) to begin the combajt anew. 

His Lordship having now, on his part, recovered from the 
attorney's wound, considered it high time to recommence hos* 
tilities according to his original plan of the campaign: and the 
engagement immediately succeeding was between him and the 
present Counsellor John Byrne, king's counsel, and next in 
rotation of his learned adversaries. 
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His Lordship was much pkased with the spot upon which 
hrs son had chosen to hit Counsellor Peter, and resolved to se- 
lect the same for a hit on Counsellor John. The decision ap* 
E eared to be judicious ; and, as if the pistol itself could not 
e ignorant of its direction, and had been gratified at its own 
previous accuracy and success, (for it was the same,) it sent a 
bullet in the identical level, and Counsellor John Bjrne's car- 
cass received a precisely similar compliment with Counsellor 
Peter Burrowes's, — with this difference ; that the former had 
bought no gingerbread nuts, and the matter consequently ap- 
peared more serious. -I asked him during his illness how he 
felt when he received the crack? be finswered just as if he had 
been punched by the mainmast of a man of war!--^certainly 
a grand simile ; but how far my friend Byrne was enabled to 
form the comparison he never divulged to me. 

My Lord having got through two of them, and his son a 
third, it became the duty of Captain^ Pierce Butler (brother to 
Somerset) to take his turn in the lists. The barristers now be- 
gan not much to relish this species of argument ; and a gentle- 
man who followed next but one on the list owned fairly to me^ 
that he would rather be on our side of the question: — but it 
was determii^ed by our no\Ae client, so soon as the first series 
of combats should be finished, to begin a neiv one, till he and 
the lads had tried the mettle or <^ touched the inside'^ of the 
remaining barristers. Mr. Dicky Guinness, a little dapper, 
popular, lisping, jesting pleader, was the next on the list ; and 
the Honourable Pierce JButler, his intended slaughter^, was ad- 
vised, for variety's sake, to put what is called the onw on that 
little gentleman^ and thereby force Aim to become the chal- 
lenger. 

Dick's friends kindly and candidly informed him that he 
could have but little chante^tbe Honourable Pierce being 
one of the most resohite of a courageous family, and quite an 
unc^fating marksman: that he had, besides, a hot, persever- 
ing,W)irsty spirit, which a little fighting would never satisfy : 
and as Dicky was secretly informed that he would to a.eertiiin- 
ty be forced to battle (it being his turn,) and as his spel»djr dis- 
solution was nearly as certain, he was recommended to settle 
all his worldly concerns without delay. 

But it was otherwise deeided. Providenoe took Dick's part ; 
the Honourable Pierce injudiciously put hia onus (and rather 
a wicked one) on Dick in open court before the judge ; an up- 
roar ensued, and the Honourable Pierce hid himself under the 
table: however, the sheriff lugged him out, and prevetited that 
encounter effectually ; Pierce with great difficulty escaping 
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from . incarceration on giving his honour not to meddle with 
Dicky. At length, his Lordship finding that neither the laws 
of the land, nor those of battle were likely to adjust the affairs 
to his satisfaction^ suffered them to he terminated by the three 
duels and as many wounds. 

Leonard M^Nally, well known both at the English and Irish 
bars, and in the dramatic circles as the author of that popular 
little piece " Robin Hood/' &c. was one of the strangest fel- 
lows in the world. His figure was ludicrous ; he was very 
shorty and nearly as broad as long ; his legs were of unequal 
length, and he had a face which no washing could clean : he 
wanted one thumb, the absence of which gave rise to numer- 
ous expedients on his part ; and he took great care to have no 
nails, as he regularly eat every morning the growth of the 
preceding day: he never wore a glove, lest he should appear 
to be guilty of afiectation in concealing his deformity. When 
in a hurry, he generally took two thumping steps with the 
short leg, to bring up the space made by the long one ; and the 
bar, Who never missed a favourable opportunity of nicknaming^ 
called him accordingly << one pound two.^' He possessed^ 
however, a fine eye, and by no means an ugly countenance ; a 
great deal of middling int^iect ; a shrill, full, good bar voice; 
great quickness at cross-examination, with sufficient adroitness 
at defence ; and in Ireland was the very staff and standing dish 
of the criminal jurisdictions : in a word, M^J)^ally was a good- 
natured, hospitable, talented, dirty fellow, and bad^ by the lat- 
ter qualification, so disgusted the circuit bar, that they refused 
to receive him at their mess — a cruelty I set my face against, 
and every summer circuit endeavoured to vote him into the 
mess, but always ineffectually^ his neglect of his person^ the 
shrillness of his voice, and his frequenting low company, be- 
ing assigned as reasons which never could be set aside. 

M^Nally had done something j»in the great cause of Napper 

^ and Dutton, which brought him into still further disrepute witli 
the bar. Anxious to regain his station by some act equalizing 
him with his brethren, he determined to offend or challenge 
some of the most respectable members of the profession, who, 
however, showed no inclination to oblige him in that way« 
He first tried his hand with Counsellor -H«nry Deane Grady, a 

. veteran, but who, upon this occasion, refused the combat. 
M^Nally, who was as intrepid as possible, by no means de- 
spaired ; he was so obliging as to honour me with the next 
chance, and in furtherance thereof, on very little provocation, 
gave me the retort not courteous in the court of King's 
Bench. 
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I was well aware of his object ; and, not feeling very com- 
fertable under the insult, told him (taking out my watch) 
^« M*Nal]y, you fjhall meet me ia the Park in an hour," 

The little fellow^s eyes sparkled with pleasure at the invita* 
tion, and he instantly replied, *' In haif an hour^ if you 
please," comparing, at the same moment, his watch with mine: 
— <* I hope you won^t disappoint me," continued he, ** as that 
—Grady did." 

^* Never fear, Mac," answered I, ^* there's not a gentleman 
at the bar but will fight you to-morrow^ provided you live so 
long, which I can't promise." 

We had no time to spare, so parted, to get ready. The first 
man I met was Mr. Henry Harding, a huge, wicked, fighting 
King's County attorney, I asked him to come out with me : 
to him it was ^ne sport. I also summoned Rice Gibbon, a sur« 
geon, who being the^ most ostentatious fellow imaginable, 
brought an immense bag of surgical instruments, &c. from Mer-^ 
cers Hospital. In forty -five minutes we were regularly post* 
ed in the middle of the review-ground in the Phcfenix-park, 
and the whole scene, to any person not so seriously implicated, 
must have been irresistibly ludicrous. The sun shone brightly; 
and Surgeon Gibboo, to lose no time in case of a hit, spread out 
all his polished instruments on the grass, glittering in the light 
on one side of me. My second having stepped nine paces, then 
stood at the other side, handed me a case of pistols, and desired 

me to " w^orifcaway by J s." M*Nally stood before me, very 

like a beer-barrel on its stilling, and by his side were ranged 
three unfortunate barristers, who were all soon afterwards hang^ 
ed and beheaded for high treason ; namely, John Sheers, (who 
was his second, and had given him his poini^blankSf) with Heji^ 
ry Sheers and Bagenal Harvey, vtrho came as amateurs. Both 
of the latter, I believe, were amicably disposed, but a negotiation 
could not be admitted, and to it we went. M^Nally presented 
so coolly, that I could plainly see I had but little chance of be-'* 
ing mrissed, so I thought it best to lose no time on my part. 
The poor fellow staggered, and cried out, <^ I am hit!" and 
I found some twitch myself at the mometit which I eould not 
at the time account for. Never did I experience so miserable 
a feeling. He had received my ball directly in the curtain of 
his side. My doctor rushed at him with the zeal and activity 
of a dissecting surgeon, and in one moment, with a lo^g knife, 
which he thrust into his waistband, ripped up his clothes^ and 
exposed his naked carcass to the bright sun. 

The ball appeared to have hit the buckle of his gallows 
(yclept suspenders,) by which it bad been partially impeded, 
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and had turned round, instead of entisring his body. Whilst I 
was still in dread as to the result, my second, after seeing that 
he had been so far protected by the suspenders, inhumanly ex** 
claimed, ««By J— — s, Mac! you are the only rogue I ever 
knew that was saved by the gallows.'^ 

On returning honie, I found I had not got off quite so well 
as I had thought ; the skirt of my coat was perforated on both 
sides, and a scratch just enough to break the skin had taken 
place 6n both my thighs. I did not know this whilst on th^ 
ground, but it accounts for the twitch I spoke of. 

My opponent soon recovered, and after the precedent qf be- 
ing wounded by a Kingfs Counsel, no barrister conld after- 
wards decently refuse to give him satisfaction. He was, tberer 
fore, no longer insulted, and the poor fellow has often told me 
since^ that my shot was his salvation. He subsequently got 
Curran to bring us together at his house, and a more zealous 
friendly partisan I never had, than M*Nally proved himself, oa 
my contest for the city of Dublin. 

Leonard was a great poetaster ; and having fallen in love 
with a Miss Janson, daughter to a very rich attorney, of Bedr 
ford-row, London, he wrote on her the celebrated song of 
<< The Lass of Richmond Hill" (her father had a lodge there.) 
She could not withstand this, and returned bis flame. This 
young lady was absolutely beautiful, but quite a slattern, in her 
person. Sh€ likewise had a turn for versifying, and was there- 
fore altogether well adapted to her lame lover^ particularly as 
she never could spare time from her poetry to wash her handsj 
a circumstance in which M*Nally was sympathetic. The fa- 
ther, however, notwithstanding all this, refused hi5 consent; 
and consequently, M'Nally took advantage of his dramatic 
knowledge, by adopting the precedent of Barriaby Brittle, and 
bribed a barber to lather old Janson's eyes as well as his chin^ 
and with something rather sharper too than Windsor soap. 
Slipping ouf of the room, whilst her father was getting rid of 
the lather and the smart, this Sappho, with her limping Phaon, 
escaped, and were united in the holy bands of matrimony the 
same evening ; and she continued making, and M^Nally cor- 
recting, verses, till it pleased God to call them away* This 
curious couple conducted themselves, both generally and to- 
wards each other, extremely well, after their union. Old Jan- 
son partly forgave them, and made some settlement upon their 
children. 

The ancient mode of duelling in Ireland was generally on 
horseback. The combatants were to gallop past each other, at 
a distance marked out by posts which prevented a nearer ap- 
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proach : they were at liberty to fire at any time from the com-- 
mcDcement to the end of their course ; but it must be at a; 
hand-gal log): their pistols were previously charged alike with 
a certain number of balls, slugs, or whatevdr was most conve- 
oient, as agreed upon. 

There had been, from time immemorial, a spot marked oat 
on level ground near the Down of Clapook, Queen's County, 
on the estate of my grand uncle. Sir John Byrne, which! have 
often visited as classic ground. It was beautifully situated 
near Stradbally, and here, according to tradition and legendary 
tales, the old captains and chieftains used to meet and decide 
their differences. Often did I walk it over, measuring its di- 
mensions step by step. The bounds of it are still palpable, 
about sixty or seventy steps long, and about thirty or forty 
wide : large stones remain on the spot where, I suppose, the 
posts originally stood to divide the combatants, which posts 
were about eight or nine yards asunder — being the nearest 
point from which they were to fire. The time of firing was 
voluntary, so as it occurred during their course, and, as before 
stated, in a hand-gallop. If the quarrel was not terminated in 
one course, the combatants proceeded to a second; and if it 
was decided to go on after their pistols had been discharged, 
they then either finished with short broad-swords on horse- 
back, or with small-swords on foot; but the tradition ran, that 
when they fought with small-swords, they always adjourned, 
to the rock of Donamese, the ancient fortress of the O'MooHs 
and the Princes of Ofiely. This is the most beautiful of the 
inland ruins I have seen in Ireland. There, in the centre of 
the old fort, on a flat green sod, are still visible the deep in- 
dentures of the feet both of principals, who have fought with 
small rapiers, and their seconds : every modern visiter natu- 
rally stepping into the same marks, the indentures are conse- 
quently kept up; and it is probable that they will be deeper 
one hundred years hence than they were a year ago. 

My grandfather. Colonel Jonah Barrington, of Cullenagh- 
more, had a great passion for hearing and telling stories as to 
old events, and particularly as to duels and battles fought in 
his own neighbourhood, or by his relatives: and as these were 
just adapted to make impression on a very young curious mind, 
like mine, at the moment nearly a carte blanche^ (the Arabian 
Nights for instance, read by a child, are never forgotten by 
him,) I remember, as if they were told yesterday, many of 
his recitals and traditionary tales, particularly those he could 
himself attest ; and his face bore, to the day of his death, am- 
ple proof that he had not been idle amongst the combatants of 
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,his own era. fThe battle I remember best^ because I heard it 
ioftenest and through a variety of channels^ was one of my 
grandfather's about the year 1759. He and a M ri Gilbert('had 
tan irreconcilable grudge : I forget the cause, but I believe it 
iwas a very silly one. It increased however every day, and 
the relatives pf both parties found it must inevitably end in a 
combat,, which, were it postponed till the sons of each grew 
up, might be enlarged perhaps from an individual into a regu- 
lar family engagement It was therefore thought better that 
the business should be ended at once ; and it was decided that 
they should fight on horseback on the green of Maryborough ; 
that the ground should be one hundred yards of race, and eight 
of distance ; the weapons of each, two holster pistok, a broad- 
bladed but not very long sword (I have often seen my grandfa- 
ther's,) with basket handle, and a skeen, or long broad-bladed 
dagger: the pistols to be charged with one ball and swanrdrops. 

The entire country, for miles round, attended to see the 
~ , combat, which had been six months settled and publicly an- 
\nounced, and the county-trumpeter, who attended the judges 
Jat the assizes, was on the ground./ My grandfather's second 
J|Hi^ a Mr. -Lewis Moore, of Cremorgan, whom I well recol- 
Ject ; Gilbert's was one of his own name and family — a cap- 
tain of cavalry. 

All due prelimin^j(^t?eing arranged^ t^^ountry collected 
and placed as at a horse-race^ $iQd the, gro JiLkept free by the 
game-keepers and huntsmen mounted, the cpwatants started^ 
and galloped towards each other. Hoth-firld before they 
reached the nearest spot, and missed. The second course was 
not so lucky. My grandfather received .many' of Gilbert's 
shot full in his face: the swan-drops penetrated no deeper than 
his temple and cheek-bones; the large bullet fortunately pass- 
ed him. The wounds, not being dangerous, only enraged old 
Jonah Barrington; and the other being equally willing to conr 
.tinue the connict, a fierce battle, hand to hand, ensued t but I 
should think they did not close ioo nearly, or how could they 
have escaped with life ? 

My grandfather got three cuts, which he used to exhibit 
with great glee; one on the thick of the right arm, a second on 
his bridle-arm, and a third^on the inside of the left hand. His 
hat, which he kept to the day of his death, was also sliced in 
several places ; but both had iron scull-caps under their hats, 
which probably saved tkeir brains^, from remaining upon the 
green of Maryboitt^h. 

Gilbertnad recced two pokes from my grandfather on his 
. thigh and his side, but neither dangerous. I fancy he had the 
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best of the batde^ being as strong as, and less irritable than^ 
my grandfather, who, I suspect, grew, towards the last, a lit- 
tle ticklish on the subject — for he rushed headlong at Gilbert, 
and instead of striking at his person, thrust bis broad-sword 
into the horse's body as often as he could, until the beast drop** 
ped with his rider underneath bim : my grandfather then leap- 
ed off his horse, threw away his sword, and putting his skeen, 
or broad dagger, to the throat of Gilbert, told him to ask bis 
life or die, as he must do either one or the other in half a mi- 
nute. Gilbert said he would ask his life only upon the terms 
that without apology or conversation, they should shake hands 
heartily and be future friends and companions, and not leave 
the youths of two old families to revenge their quarrel by 
slau^tering each other. These terms being quite agreeable 
to my grandfather, as they breathed good sense, intrepidity, 
and good heart, he acquiesced ; and from that time they were 
the most intimately attached and joyous friends, and compa- 
nions of the county they resided in. 

My grandfather afterwards fought at Clapook a Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, who was badly shot On this occasion, old Gilbaytk. 
was my grandfather's second: — ^I remember well seeing hiQUflA 
as I do also the late chief justice (then Serjeant) Pattison, vmo 
had come down to CuHenaghmore to visit my grandfather, and, 
as I afterwards diiftvered, to cheat hii|k ^ Gilbert brought me 
a great many sw|pMhings ; and I heard that evening so many 
stories of fights •{ Clapook, and on the ridge of Maryborough, 
that I never forgotfhem ; and it is curious enough that I have 
all my life taken the greatest delist in hearing of, or reading 
about, ancient battles and chivalrous adventures. Nothing 
amuses me more to this day ; and hence perhaps it is, that I 
recollect those tales and traditions at the present moment with 

} perfect distinctness and accuracy: my memory seldom fails me 
n any thing, and least of all in rei^tala such as the foregoing^ 
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GEORGE HARTPOLE. 

Cunous fatality in the Hartpole family — Characteristic sketch of the last of the 
name — Description of Shrewl Castle — The chapel and cemetry — Strictnesir oii 
epitaph-writing — Eccentricities of the Earl of Aldborough — ^Ifis Lordship pro- 
poses his sister, Liady Sarah Stratford, as returning officer fbr the borough of 
Baltinglass — Consequent disturbances — llie North-Briton put on his mettle^ 
but out-man(£uvred — ** Lending to the Lord ": — Successful conspiracy to max^ 
ty Hartpole to the diaughter of a village inn-keeper— -Hq is stabbed by his wif^, 
and deserts her in consequence — He forms an attachment to Miss Maria Ot- 
way, whom he marries, under the plea of his previous connexion being illegal 
— Unfortunate nature of this union — Separation of the parties — Hartpole's 
voyage to Portugal, hiF return and death— Suadry other anecdotes of the Strat- 
ford family. 

In the year 1791, George Hartpole, of Shrewl Castle, Queen's 
County, Ireland, had just come of age. He was the last sur- 
viving male of that name, which belonged to a popular family^ 
highly respectable and long establislied in ^he county. Few 
private gentlemen commenced life with better promise, and 
none better merited esteem and happiness, ' He was my rela- 
tive by blood ; and though considerably younger, the most in* 
timate and dearest friend I had. 

His father, Robert, had married a sister of the late and pre- 
sent Earls of Aldborough. She wa9 the mother of George^ 
and through this conneifi^n originated my intercourse with that 
eccentric nobleman and m| «|&mily. 

A singular fatality had\if||^ded tbe Hartpole family from 
time immemorial. The fathers seldom survived the attainment 
of the age of 23 years by their eli)er sons, which circumstance 
gave rise to numerous traditionary tales of sprites and warn- 
ings. * 

Robert, as usual with the gentlemen of his day, was the 
dupe of ^ents, and the victim of indolence and the spirit of 
hospitality. He had deposited his consort in the tomb of her 

* The country authorities were very wise, very grave, and very grim on this 
subject; but, after all, t suspect the most natural way of accounting for the fatal- 
ly alluded to is, that the old gentlemen were commonly amongst the hardest 
livers in the country, and consequently, the gout was certain to be their compa* 
iMOiv, and generally their executioner. 

Vol. n. S 
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fathers, and had continued merrily enjoying the convivialities 
of the world (principally in the night-time) till his son George 
had passed his 22nd year ; and then punctually made way for 
the succession, leaving George inderitor of a large territory, a 
moderate income, a tattered mansion, an embarrassed rent-roil, 
and a profound ignorance (without the consciousness of it) of 
business in all departments. 

George, though not at all handsome, ^had completely the 
mien and manners of a gentleman. His features accorded 
well with his address, bespeaking the cordiality of a friend and 
the ardour of an Irishman. His disposition was mild — his na- 
ture brave, generous, and sincere ; yet on some occasions he 
was obstinate and peevish ; on others, somewhat sullen anct 
suspicious; but in his friendships, George Hartpole was im- 
mutable. 

His stature was of the middle height, and his figure exhibit- 
ed no appearance either of personal strength or constitutional 
vigour; his slender form and the languid fire of his eye indi- 
cated excitation without energy; yet his spirits were moderate- 
ly goodj and the most careless observer might feel convinced 
that he had sprung from no ordinary parentage — a circumstance 
which then had due influence in Ireland, where agents, artisans, 
and attorneys had not as yet supplanted the ancient nobility and 
gentry of the country. 

Shrewl Castle, the hereditary residence of the Hartpoles^ 
was in no way distinguishable from the numerous other cas- 
tellated edifices now in a state of dilapidation throughout the 
whole island — ruins which invariably excite a retrospect of 
happier times, when the resident landlord, reverenced and be- 
loved, and the cheerful tenant, fostered and protected, felt the 
natural advantages of their reciprocal attachment; a reflection 
which leads us to a sad comparison with modern usages, when 
the absent lord and the mercenary agent have no consideration 
but the rents, and their collection ; when the deserted tenant- 
ry keep pace in decline with the deserted mansion ; when the 
ragged cottager has no master to employ, no guardian to pro- 
tect him!— pining, and sunk in the lowest state of want and 
wretchedness, — sans work, sans food, sans covering, sans 
every thing, — he rushes forlorn and desperate into tl|e arms of 
destruction, which in all its various shapes stands ready to re- 
ceive him. The reflection is miserable^ but true; — such is Ire- 
land since the year 1800. 

Hartpole's family residence, picturesquely seated on a verd- 
ant bank of the smooth and beautiful Barrow, bad, during the 
revolutions of time> entirely lost the character of a fortress : 
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patched and pieced after all the numberless orders of village 
architecture, it had long resigned the dignity of a castle with- 
out acquiring the comforts of a mansion : yet its gradual de- 
scent, from the strong-hold of powerful chieftains to the rude 
dwelling of an embarrassed gentleman, could be traced even 
by a superfical observer. Its half-levelled battlements, its so- 
litary and decrepit tower, and its rough and dingy walls, (giv- 
ing it the appearance of a sort of habitable buttress) combined 
to portray the downfall of an ancient family. 

Close bounding the scite of this ambiguous heritage, was si- 
tuate the ancient burial-place of the Hartpole family and its 
followers for ages. Scattered graves, some green — some rus- 
set — denoted the recentness or remoteness of the different in- 
terments; and a few broad flag-stones indented with defaced or 
illegible inscriptions, and covering the remains of the ear4y 
masters of the domain, just uplifted their mouldering sides 
from amongst weeds and briars, and thus half disclosed the 
only objects which could render that cemetery interesting. 

One melancholy yew tree, spreading wide its straggling 
branches over the tombs of its former lords and the nave of an 
ancient chapel, (its own hollow trunk proclaiming that it could 
not long survive) seemed to await, in awful augury, the ho- 
nour of expiring with the last scion of its hereditary chief- 
tains. 

To me the view of this melancholy tree always communi- 
cated a low feverish sensation which I could not well account 
for.' It is true, I ever disliked to contemplate the residence of 
the dead :* but that of the Hartpole race, bounding their hall 
of revelry, seemed to me a check upon all hilarity ; and I ne- 
ver could raise my spirits in any room, or sleep soundly in 
any chamber, which overlooked that sanctuary^ 

The incidents which marked the life of the last owner of 
Shrewl Castle were singular and affecting, and on many points 
may tend to exhibit an instructive example. Nothing, in fact, 
is better calculated to influence the conduct of society, than 



* I never could get oyer certain disagreeable sensations and aWe at the inter- 
ment of any person. So strongly, indeed, have I been impressed in this way, 
that I form^a resolution; which (with one exception) I have strictly adhered to 
these forty years, — ^namely, never to attend the funeral even of a relative. I have 
now and then indulged a whim of strolling over a country church-yard, occasion- 
ally to kill time when travelling, in other mstances for statistical purposes : but, 
in general, the intelligible and serious inscription on the tombnstones are so min- 
gl^ and mixed with others too ridiculous even for the brain of a stone-cutter to 
have devised, that the rational and preposterous, alternately counteracting each 
other, made a sort of equipoise; and I generally left an ordinary church-yard pret- 
ty much in the same mood in which I entered it. 
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the biography of those whose ciareer has been conspicuously 
marked either by eminent virtues or peculiar events. The in- 
stance of George Hartpole n)ay serve to prove, were proof 
wanting, that matrimony, as it is, the most irrevocable, so is it 
the most precarious step in the life of mortals; and that sensa- 
tions of presentiment and foreboding (as I have already more 
than once maintained) are not always visionary. 

I was the mosi valued friend of this ill-fated young man. 
To me his whole heart was laid open.; — nor was there one im- 
portant circumstance of his life — one feeling of his mind — ^con- 
cealed from me. It is now many years since he paid his debt 
to nature : and, by her course, I shall not much longer tarry 
to regret his departure ; but, whilst my pilgrimage continues, 
that regret cannot be extinguished. 

George had received but a moderate education, far inade-* 
quate to his rank and expectations ; and the country life of his 
careless father had afforded him too few conveniences for cuU 
tivating his capacity. His near alliance, however, and inter- 
course with the Aldborough family, gave him considerable op- 
portunities to counteract, in a better class of society, that ten- 
dency to rustic dissipation to which his situationf had exposed 
him, and which, at first seductive, soon becomes habitual, and 
ruinous in every way to youthful morals. 

Whatever were the other eccentricities or failings of Robert, 
Earl of Aldborough (the uncle of Hartpole,) the hyperbolical 
ideas of importance and dignity which he had imbibed, though 
in many practical instances they rendered him ridiculous, still 
furnished him with a certain address and air of fashion which 
put rustic vulgarity out of his society, and combined with a 
portion of classic learning and modern belles-lettres, never 
failed to give him an entire ascendancy over his ruder neigh-, 
hours. This curious character, in short, formed a living illus- 
tration of the title-pageof a justly popular work written by a 
friend of mine, and called ** High-ways and By-ways:" for 
be exhibited a pretty equal proportion of ostentation and mean- 
ness. * 

The most remarkable act of his Lordship's life was an expe- 

* Hartpole, though be despised the empty arrogance of his uncle J%et saw that 
his Lordship knew the world well and profited bj that knowledge : — ^he therefore 
pccasionally paid much attention to some of my Lord's worldly lectures ; and had 
he observed the best of them, though he might possibly have appeared less ami- 
able, he would doubtless have been far more fortunate. But' Hartpole could not 
draw the due distinction between the folly of his uncle's ostentation and the utili- 
ty of his address ; disgusted with the one he did not sufficiently practice the other ; 
and despised the idea of acting as if he knew the world, lest he should be consi- 
dered as affecting to know too mueh of it. 
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riment regarding his sister. Lady Hannah Stratford. The bo- 
rough of Baltinglass was in the patronage of the Stratford fa-* 
miiy ; and on that subject, his brothers, John and Benjamin,i 
never gave him a peaceable moment: they, always opposed 
him, and generally succeeded. He y^as determined, however, 
to make a new kind of burgomaster or return ing-officer, whose 
adherence he might religiously depend on. He therefore took 
his sister Lady Hannah down to the corporation, and recom- 
mended Aer as a fit and proper returning-officer for the borough 
of Baltinglass! Many highly approved of her Ladyship, by 
way of a change, and a double return ensued — a man acting 
for the brothers, and the lady for the nobleman. This created 
a great battle. The honourable ladies all got into the thick of 
it: some of them were well trounced>*~others gave as good as 
they received: the affair made a great uproar in Dublin, and. 
informations were moved for and granted against some of the 
ladies. However, the brothers, as was just, kept the borough, 
and his Lordship never could make any farther hand of it. 

The Aag-A-ways of Lord Aldborough, and the. 63^- ways with 
which he intersected them, are well exhibited by an incident 
that occurred to him when the country was rather disturbed in 
1797. He proceeded in great state, with his carriage, out-ri* 
ders, &c. to visit the commanding o£Bcer of.a regiment of ca- 
valry which had just arrived in that part of the c6untry. On 
entering the room, he immediately began by informing the of- 
ficer that he was the Earl of Aldborough, of Belan Castle ; that 
he had the finest park and fish-ponds in that neighbourhood, 
and frequently did the military gentlenfitti the honour of invi- 
ting them to. his d»finers ; — adding, with what he thought a 
dignified politeness,'^ ^' I have come from my castle of Belan, 
where I have all the conveniences and luxuries of life, for the 
especial purpose of saying. Major, that I am glad to see the 
nlilitary in my county, and have made up my mind to give 
yoUf Major, my countenance and protection.^^ The Major, 
who happened to be rather a rough soldier and of a country not 
famed for the softness of its manners, could scarcely repress his 
indignation at his Lordship's arrogant politeness: but when the 
last sentence was pronounced, he could restrain himself no longer: 
— << Countenance and protection !*' repeated he contemptuous- 
ly, two or three times ; " as for your protection^ Mister my 
Lord, Major M'Pherson is always able to protect himself; and 
as for your countenance^ by heaven I would not take it for 
your earldom !'' 

His Lordship withdrew, and the Major related the incident 
as a singular piece of assurance. My Lord, however, knew the 
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world too well to let the soldier's answer stick against him : — 
*next day he invited every oiEcer of the regiment to dinner, 
and so civilly, that the Major lost all credit with his brother 
officers for his surly reply to so hospitable a nobleman! Nay, 
it was even whispered amongst them at mess, that the Major 
had actually invented the story, to show off his own wit and 
independence \ — ^and thus Lord Aldborough obtained complete 
revenge. 

On another occasion, bis Lordship got off better still :-^be- 
ing churchwarden of Baltinglass parish, he did not please the 
rector, Bob Carter, as to his mode of accounting for the mo- 
ney in the poor-boxes. The peer treated Bob (who was as 
bard-going, good<hearted, devil-may-care a parson as any in 
Ireland) with the greatest contempt. The parson, who felt 
no sort of personal respect for my Lord, renewed his insin- 
uations of his Lordship's false arithmetic, until the latter, 
highly indignant, grew wjoth, and would give Bob no fur- 
.. ther satisfaction on the matter : upon which, the rector took 
the only revenge then in his power, by giving out a se- 
cond charity sermon, inasmuch as the proceeds of the first had 
not been duly forthcoming. The* hint went abroad, the church 
was crowded, and to the infinite amusement of the congrega- 
tion, Bob put forth as his text — " Whosoever giveth to the 
pooTy lendeth to the LordJ^^ The application was so clear, 
that the laugh was irresistible. Bob followed up his blow all 
through the sermon, and ^^ the Lord" was considered to be 
completely blown ; but skilfully enough, he contrived to give 
the matter a turn that disconcerted even Bob himself. After 
the sermon was concluded, his Lordship stood up, publicly 
thanked Bob for his most excellent text and charity sermon, 
and declared that he had no doubt the Lord Lieutenant or the 
bishop would very soon promote him, according to his extra- 
ordinary merits, which he was ready to vouch in common with 
the rest of the parishioners ; and finally begged of him to have 
the sermon printed! 

Hartpole's fortune on the death of his father was not large^ ; 
but its increase would be great and certain^ and this rendered 
his adoption of any money-making profession or employment 
unnecessary. He accordingly on the other hand, purchased a 
commission in the army, and commenced his entre into a mil- 
itary life and general society with all the advantages of birth, 
property, manners, and character. 

A cursory observation of the world must convince us of one 
painful and inexplicable truth ;: — ^that there are some men, 
(and frequently the best) who, even from their earliest youth. 
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appear born to be the victims of undeviating misfortune ; whom 
Providence seems to have gifted with free-agency only to lead 
them to unhappiness and ruin. Ever disappointed in his most 
ardent hopes — ^frustrated in his dearest objects — ^his best inten- 
tions overthrown — his purest motives calumniated and abused^ 
— ^no rank or station suffices to shelter such an unfortunate : — 
ennui creeps upon his hopeless mind, communicates a listless 
langour to a sinking constitution, and at length he almost joy- 
fully surrenders an existence which he finds burdensome even 
perhaps at its outset.* 

Such nearly was the lot of the last of the Hartpoles. He 
had scarcely commenced a flattering entrance into public life^ 

* I cannot better illustrate the state of a person so chased by miseiy, than by 
quoting a few unpublished lines, the composition of a very young lady, with 
whom, and with whose amiable family, I have the pleasure of being intimate. 

I am aware that I do her great injustice by quoting these particular verses — 
some of the most irrferiar of her writings ; — ^but they seem so much to the point, 
that I yenture to.rislc her displeasure. She is not, indeed, irritable; and I promise 
to atone for my error by a few further quotations from her superior compositions. 

z. 

I never sought a day's repose 

But some sharp thorn soon pierced my breast; 
I never watch'd the evening's close. 

And hoped a heaven of rest; 
But soon a darkling cloud would' come 

Athwart the prospect bright. 
And, pale as twiljig&ton a tomb. 

My hopes grew dimin night 

n. 

^ Oft have I mark'd the heav'niy moon 
*. Wandering her pathless way 
Along the midnight's purple noon. 
More fair — ^more loved than day: 
,,But soon she flung her shadowy wreath 
O'er dark eternity. 
As a faint smile on Uie cheek of death 
Twixt hope and agony. 

in. 

Ev'n so the mirth of man is madness; — 

His joy as a sepulchral light. 
Which shows his solitude and sadness. 

But chaseth not the night. 

Oft on the runbow's bloom I've gased» 

Arch'd as a gate of heaven. 
Till gushine showers its portals razed. 

And bathed the brow of even. 
"Us dius young hopes illume the sky 

Of Life's dark atmosphere, 
Tet, like the rainbow's splendid dye. 

They swiftly disappear. 
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when one false and fatal step^ to which he was led in the first 
place by a dreadful accident^ and subsequently by his own be- 
nevolent disposition, worked on by the chicanery of others^ 
laid the foundation of ail his future miseries. 

Whilst quartered with his regiment at Galway in Ireland^ his 
gun, on a shooting party, burst in his hand, which was so 
shattered, that it was long before his surgeon could decide that 
amputation might be dispensed with. 

During the protracted period of his indisposition, he was 
confined to his chamber at a small inn, such as Ireland then 
exhibited, and still exhibits, in provincial towns. The host, 
whose name was Sleven, had two daughters, both of whom as- 
sisted in the business. The elder, Honor, had long been cele- 
brated as a vulgar humourist, and the cleverest of all her con- 
temporaries ; and the bar, on circuits, frequented her father's 
house purposely to be amused by her witticisms. Her coarse 
person was well calculated to protect her moral conduct ; but 
she jested and took her glass with reasonable moderation. 
Besides entertaining the bar, she occasionally amused the 
judges also ; and Lord Yelverton, the chief baron, (who ad- 
mired wit in any body,) was Honor's greatest partisan. 

Such females ever appeared to me unnatural and disgusting. 
A humorous and vulgar Amazon, who forgets her own sex, 
scarcely can expect that ours will recollect it. 

Mary, the younger sister, was of a different appearance and 
character. She was as mild and unassuming as, from her low 
occupation and habits of life^ could be expected : though desti- 
tute of any kind of talent, she yet appeared ^s if somewhat 
better born than Honor, and her attention to her guests was at 
the same time assiduous and reserved ; which conduct, con- 
trasted with the masculine effrontery of the other, gave her, in 
my mind, a great supe^ority. 

It must have been remarked by every person who has obser- 
ved the habits and manners of provincial towns, that the dis<* 
tinctions of society are frequently suspended by the necessary 
familiarities of a contracted circle, and that inferior females 
frequently excite (especially amongst the youthful military^ 
when such are to be found,) sensations of tenderness which in 
a metropolis would never have been thought of — at least in the 
same point of view. And here the ^il genius of Hartpole 
first commenced her incantations for his ruin. 

Throughout George's painful and harassing confinement, the 
more than assiduous care of Mary Sleven could not escape the 
observation of the too sensitive convalescent Hartpole has 
often described to me the rise and progress of the giddy, ro- 
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manlic feeling which then seized upon him ; how he used to 
catch her moistened eye watching his interrupted slumbers, or 
the progress of his recovery; and when she was conscious of be- 
ing perceived, how the mantling blush would betray a degree of 
interest far beyond that of an ordinary attendant. 

Mary was rather welMooking ; though there was little to 
captivate, there was nothing about her to excite his distaste : 
he was not permitted to have society; and thus, being left 
nearly alone with this young female during manjr weeks of 
pain and solitude, and accustomed to the solicitude of a wo- 
man, (so exquisite to a man in every state of suffering,) Hart- 
pole discovered in the sequel, that a feeling of gratitude of 
the highest order had sunk deeper than he wished within his 
bosom. 

He could not but perceive, indeed, that the girl actually 
loved him, and his vanity of course was alive to the disclosure; 
but his' honourable principles prevented him from taking any 
advantage of that weakness, which she could not conceal, and 
whereto he could not be blind. It was in truth a dangerous 
situation for both. Th;ere were, as I haye said, no external ob- 
jects to divert George's mind from this novel sensation ; there 
was no one ta point out its folly or interrupt its progress. Her 
partiality flattered him in his seclusion, and led his thoughts 
gradually and imperceptibly into a chaneMneonsistent with the 
welfare of himself, the honour of his familyy and the becoming 
pride of a gentleman. It was^ after all, a sort of npn-descript 
passion ; it certainly was not love. 

Meanwhile the keen masculine understanding of Honor soon 
perceived the game which it would be wise in her to play, and 
conceived a project whereby to wind up Hartpole's feeling to 




to Hartpole's character: she over atted htr- i^^riyixx^ conse- 
quently weakened its effect. C* 

At length, awakened from his v|i^Q«i'of romantic gratitudei 
and beginning to open his eyes to the views of thp two wo- 
men, my friend felt ashamed of his facility, and mustered up 
sufficient resolution to rescue himself from the tails they were 
spreading for his capture. He had never fiade any species of 
proposal to Mary, and she could not, with just or honest hope, 
look to marriage with a person so greatly her superior. On his 
perfect recovery, he determined, by going over to England, to 
avoid all their machinations ; and he also determined Uiat hid 
departure should be abroptb 

Vol. II. 6 
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The teen and rapid eye of the designing Honor, however^ 
soon discovered the secret of his thoughts ; and guessing the 
extent of his resolution, she artfully impressed upon him (un- 
der the aflfectation of concealing it) the entire attachment of 
her pining sister, but at the same time communicated Mary's 
resolution to be seen by him no more — since it would be use- 
less further to distract her devoted heart by cultivating society 
from which she must so soon be separated for ever. 

Here Honor was again mistaken : — no melting looks, no sof- 
tening blandishments, now intervened to oppose George's 
pride or stagger his resolution. He had only to struggle with 
himself ; and after a day and night'of calm reflection, he ful- 
ly conquered the dangers of his high-flown gratitude, and de- 
parted at day-break fi*om the inn without even desiring to see 
the love-lorn and secluded Mary. 

The sisters were thus totally disappointed. He had paid 
munificently for the trouble he had given them, written a let- 
ter of grateful thanks to Mary, left her a present, and set off to 
Dublin to take immediate shipping for England. 

Hartpole now congratulated himself on his escape from the 
sarcasms of the world, the scorn of his family, and his own 
self-condemnation. He had acted with honour ; he had done 
nothing wrong ; and he had once more secured that rank m 
society which he had been in danger of relinquishing. In 
Dublin he stopped at the Marine Hotel, whence the packet 
was to sail at midnight, and considered himself as on the road 
to Stratford-place, London, which his uncle. Lord Aldbo- 
rough, had built, and where his Lordship then resided. 

The time of embarkation had nearly arrived when a loud 
shriek issued from an adjoining chamber to his, at the hotel. 
Ever alive to any adventure, Hartpole rushed into the room, 
and beheld — Mary Sleven ! She was, or afiected to be, faint- 
ing, and was supported by the artful Honor, who hung over 
her, apparently regardless of all other objects, and bemoaning^ 
in low accents, the miserable fate of her only lister. * 

Bewildered both by the nature and suddenness of his ren- 
contre, Hartpole told me that for a moment he nearly lost his 
sight — ^na}^ almost his reason ; but he soon saw through the 
scheme, and inustered up sufiScient courage to withdraw with- 
out explanation. ]^e had, in fact advanced to the door, and 
was on the outside step, the boat being ready to receive him, 
when a second and more violent shriek* was heard from the 
room he had just quitted, accompanied by esdamations of 
<< She's gone! she's gone!" Hartpole's presence of mind en- 
tirely forsook him ; he retraced his steps, and found Mary ly- 
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ingy as it should seem, quite senseless, in the arms of Honor : 
his heart relented ; his evil genius. profited by the advantage ; 
and he assisted to restore her. Gradually Mary's. eyes opened ; 
she regarded George wildly but intently, and having caught 
his eye, closed her's again — a languid, and, as it were, an in- 
voluntary pressure of his hand, conveying to him her sensa- 
tions. He spoke kindly to her ; she started at the sound, and 
renewed the pressure with increased force. As she slowly 
and gradually revived, the scene became more interesting, A 
medical man being at hand, he ordered her restorative cordials; 
Madeira only could at the moment be procured : she put the 
glass to her mouth, sipped, looked tenderly at Hartpole, and 
offered it him ; her lips had touched it — he sipped also — the 
patient smiled : the doctor took a gUsS ; Hartpole pledged 
him ; glass followed glass, until George was bewildered! The 
artful Honor soon substituted another bottle ; it was Hartpole's 
first wine after his accident, and quickly mounted to his brain. 

Thus did an hogr flit away, and, meanwhile, the packet had 
sailed. Another person affected also to have lost his passage 
whilst occupied about the patient, and this turned out to be a 
Catholic priest. Some refreshment was ordered : the doctor 
and the priest were pressed to stay: the Madeira was replenish- 
ed: the moments fled! The y'oung man's brain was inflamed ; 
and it is only necessary to add, that the morning's sun rose, 
not on the happy George, but on the happy Mary, the wed- 
ded wife of Hartpole. 

I will not attempt to describe the husband's feelings when 
morning brought reflection. Every passion met its foe within 
his bosom: every resolve was overwhelmed by an adverse one: 
his sensitive mind became the field of contest for tumultuous 
emotions; until, worn* out by its own conflicts, it sank into lan- 
guor and dejection. He had lost himself! he therefore yield- 
ed to his fate, abandoned all idea of further, resistance, and was 
led back in chains by the triumphant sisters. 

His family and connexions, however, never would Ireccive 
her ; and George for awhile, sunk and disgraced, without lo- 
sing all his attachment for the girl, had lost all his tranquillity. 
After two years struggle, however, between his feelings for 
lier and his aspirations after a more honourable station in socie- 
ty, the conspiracy which had effected his ruin, being by chance 
discovered, arose' before his eye like a spectre, and, as if 
through a prism, the deception appeared in the clearest co- 
lours. ^^ 

The conflict now became^ still more keen within his breast : 
but, at length, his pride and resolution prevailed over his sen- 
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sibility, and he determined (after providing amply for her) to 
take advantas^e of that statute which declares null and void all 
niarriag^es solemnized by a popish priest. He made this de** 
termination, but unfortunately, he lingered as to its execution. 
Her influence meanwhile was not extinguished; and she suc- 
ceeded in inducing him to procrastinate from time to time the 
fatal resolve. She could not, it is true, deny that he had been 
inveigled, and had made up her own mind, should he stand 
firm, to accept a liberal provision, end submit to a legal sen*, 
tence, which indeed could not be resisted. 

As the propriety of Mary's moral conduct had never been 
called in question, she might, after all, be able to obtain a 
match more adapted to her station and to every thing except 
her ambition: but the coarse atid vulgar Honor miscalculated 
all. She irritated and wound up Mary almost to madness; and 
in this state, her characteristic mildness forsook her, she be* 
came jealous of all other women, and hesitated not daily to 
lavish gross and violent abuse on the passive and wretched 
Hartpole. 

One morning, in Dublin, where they were residing, he came 
to my house in a state of trembling perturbation. He show- 
ed me a wound on his hand, and another slight one from a 
knife's point indented on his breast-bone. Mary, he said, had, 
in a paroxysm of rage, attempted to stab him whilst sitting at 
breakfast: he had, with difficulty, wrested the knife from her 

?;rasp, and left the house never to return to it. He could in 
iact no longer feel safe in her society, and therefore, arranging 
all his necessary concerns, he repaired to Edinburgh, where 
his regiment was quartered. 

The suit for a decree of nullity was commenced, but no ef- 
fective proceedings were ever taken, nor any sentence in the 
cause pronounced, owing to events still more unfortunate to 
poor Hartpole. 

Prior to this fatal act of George's, I had never observed an 
attachment on his part towards any female, save a very tempo- 
rary one to a young lady in his neighbourhood, whom few men 
could see without strong feelings of admiration ; — the second 
daughter of Mr. Yates,* of Moon, a gentleman of the old 
school, almost antediluvian in his appearance, and of good for- 
tune in County Kildare. 

Miss Yates's beauty amounted almost to perfection. It was 
of that nature with which poets, painters, and novelists have 
attempted to invest the most farquute of their heroines. It 
was neither Grecian nor Roman J^ its symmetry, yet she 
might have sat for a Madonna, or have been the model for a 



Venus. Biit my colouring would be pariial, were I not to ad* 
niit that shades of those frailties and passions, from which the 
female mind is so seldom exempt, not unfrequently betrayed 
their rapid transits over a countenance more indebted for its 
expression to sensibility than to intellect, and upon which cau- 
tion seldom impressed one moment's control. Still, all her 
errors appeared amiable : her glance was electric^ and a smile 
never failed to complete her conquest. Nature seemed to have 
created her solely to display t];ie blandishments of afiectioni 
and her whole frame appeared as if susceptible of being dis* 
solved in love. In a word,, at twenty', Myrtle Yates was 
wholly irrc^sistible, and not a youth of her country, who had a 
heart, could boast of its insensibility to her charms. Perhaps 
in truth she owed to the bewildering number of those admi- 
rers, the good fortune, if such it was, of not devoting herself 
to any.. 

Hartpole's attachment to Myrtle Yates was neither deep nor 
lasting. He considered her too attractive — perhaps too yield-- 
ing; and had he always adhered to the same principle of judge- 
ment, it is possible he might have yet existed. 

On his return from Scotland he immediately repaired to 
Clifton, to get rid, if he might, of a severe cold which could 
no longer be neglected, jand required medical advice aci^ a 
balmy air* Here fate threw in the way of this ill-fated youth 
another lure for his destruction, but such a one as might have 
entrapped even the most cautious and prudent. Love^ in its 
genuine and rational shape, now assailed the breast of the ever*- 
sensitive Hartpole, — and an attachment grew up fatal to his 
happiness, and, I think I may add, eventually to his life. 

At Clifton, my friend made the acquaintance of a family, in 
one of whose members were combined all the attractive qua- 
lities of youth, loveliness, and amiability, whilst their posses- 
sor at the same tinte moved in a sphere calculated to gratify 
the requisitions of a decent pride. Those who saw and knew 
the object of George's present attachment could feel no sur- 
prise at the existence of his passion. 

The unfortunate young man, however, sorely felt that his 
situation under these new circumstances was even more dread- 
ful than in the former connexion. Loving one woman to ado- 
ration, and as yet the acknowledged husband of another, it is 
Dot easy to conceive any state more distracting to a man of ho- 
nour. His agitated mind had now no suspension of its misery, 
save when lulled into a temporary trance by the very lassitude 
induced by its own unhappiness. 

He wrote to me, expressing the full extent of his feelings 
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that is, as fully as pen could conyeyjihetn. But imperfect in- 
deed must be all words which attempt to describe intensity of 
feeling. It was from blots and scratches, and here and there 
the dried-up stain of a tear, rather than from words, that I 
gathered the excess of his mental agony. He required of my 
friendship to advise him — ^a task, to the execution of which I 
was utterly incompetent. All I could properly advise him to, 
was what I knew he would not comply with ; — namely, to 
come over to Ireland, and ent^avour to conquer the influence 
of his passion, or at least to take no decisive step in divulging 
it till the law had pronounced its sentence on his existing con- 
nexion. 

Hartpole had strong feelings of honour as to this latter. For 
a length of time he could scarcely reconcile himself to the idea 
of publicly annulling what he had publicly avowed ; and it 
was only by urging on his consideration the fact, that the cere- 
mony by a popish priest in no case legally constituted a mar- 
riage, that he was prevailed on to seek for a public decree of 
nullity. Such decree was not indeed necessary ; but to have 
it upon record was judged advisable. Though the incipient 
proceedings had been taken by his proctor, they were not com- 
pleted, and Mary Sleven^s marriage never was formally de- 
clared a nullity by the sentence of the Ecclesiastical Court, 
nor was she ever technically separated from the deluded Hart- 
pole. 

Under all these circumstances, I was totally bewildered as 
to what ought to be my friend^s future conduct, when I was 
one morning greatly surprised by the sudden appearance of 
Hartpole at my breakfast-table, obviously in better health: he 
looked very superior to what I had expected ; his eye sparkled, 
and there was an air of satisfaction diffused both over his fea- 
tures and address which convinced me that some decisive step 
Imd been taken by him. He lost no time in telling me that 
he had actually proposed for Miss Otway to her father and 
mother ; that she herself had consented ; that Mr. and Mrs. 
Otway had come over, to have his fortune investigated, and 
wished to see me with as little delay as convenient ;'and con- 
cluded by saying, that he was most anxious to introduce me to 
the source of all his terrestrial happiness. 

I could not but start on hearing all this, and declined enter- 
ing ^ all in the business with Mr. Otway till George had given 
me a written license to communicate with him as I pleased. 
He acceded to all I desired, and the Qext morning I waited on 
that gentleman. . 

I never felt more embarrassed in my life than at this inter- 
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view* I had in the intericn made myself master of Mr. Ot* 
way's character, and the knowledge by no means contributed 
to ease my scruples or diminish my embarrassment. How- 
ever, to my astonishment, a very short time disposed of both, 
and in a way which I had conceived impossible. 

I found Colonel Cooke Otway a strong-minded, steady, per-* 
emptory, gentlemanly man, obviously with more head than 
heart, and witB sufficient good sense to appear good-natured ; 
— in short, one of those well-trained persons who affect to be 
quite off-handed, yet, on closer remark, are obviously in re- 
serve. 

He introduced me to Mrs. Otway, whose character required 
no research. It was ordinary, but amiable: she had evidently 
great kindness of heart, and her Cfjnduct was uniformly report- 
ed to be such as left nothing to amend either as wife or mother r 
she appeared to be in declining health, whilst her daughter, in 
the full bloom of youth and first blush of ripening beauty, pre- 
sented a striking contrast. 

I also read, as far as its hitherto slight development would 
admit, the character of Maria Otway: I could perceive neither 
'the languor of love nor the restlessness of suspense at all pre- 
dominant in her feelings. Perfect ease and entire resignation 
appeared to sit cheerfully on her brow: she seemed to consider 
the wish of her .parents as the rule of her destiny ; and it was 
clearly perceptible that Hartpole had the greater proportion of 
the love at^^^gflBjUsposal. 

Maria trdf^^HR* appearance, her manners, and her obvi- 
ous dispositio^^ostof those amiable and engaging traits which 
the age of eighteen sfo frequently develope in a female. — Her 
figure, in height rather below the middle stature, had just ar- 
rived at that proportionate fullness which forms the just medi-» 
um between the round and slender, and without the defects 
of either gives the advantages of both. Her limbs, cast in the 
mould of perfect symmetry, were moved with that ease and 
moderate activity which constitute the natural grace of female 
action. Her features, small, and not strictly justifying the epithet 
beautiful, yet formed in their assemblage a blooming and ex- 
pressive index of the young heart that ruled them ; and the 
disadvantage of a less prominent profile than should be, was 
almost disregarded on account of the brilliant delicacy of her 
complexion. Her blue eyes were untutored ; but her smile 
was intoxicating, and my friend was bound in the trammels of 
female witchery. 

In my own judgment, Maria Otway was certainly at that 
time a very interesting young female: still her beauty, obvi- 
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ous]3raided by youth, health, and thoughtless jiappiness, was 
Qot'Ouf that animated and vigorous east on which we so often 
see neither time, care, nor age make quick impression: it was, 
on the other band, that soft and delicate loveliness to whicb 
years and family are such inveterate and sometimes rapid ene- 
mies. 

Over such a man as Hartpole, the victory of Miss Otway'a 
beauty was complete, and the result of that unfoiitunate passioa 
convinces me that a man (unless his judgment be superior to 
hia sensibility) cannot commit an act of greater folly than to 
encourage an attachment to any woman whom he thinks every 
body else must admire as well as himself. George at first was 
inclined to resist his passion, but he did not fly from the cause 
of it J and he therefore fell a victim to romantic love as he bad 
before done to romantic gratitude. 

Mr. Otway at once opened the business, and told me Hart- 
pole had referred him to me for a statement of his estates and 
financial situation. On this point I had come fully prepared. 
Hartpole's circumstances exceeded rather than fell below Mr. 
Otway's expectation. ^ 

<< I am quite satisfied, my dear sir,^' said he to me, with a 
significant nod ; '^ you know that in Ireland we always make 
a small allowance for a Stratford connexion.^' 

I now found my embarrassment recommence^ but .determin- 
ed, at every risk, to free myself from all future responsibility 
or reproach : I therefore informed Col.iWWHifc-e^Kplicitly of 
Hartpole's marriage, and that no ^ntence bad as y^Pbeen pro- 
nounced to declare that marriage a nullity, though in point of 
law it was so. 

Having heard me throughout with the greatest complacency, 
he took me by the hand ; — ^< My dear sir," said he with a 
smile which at firsts surprised me, ^^ I am happy to tell you 
that I was fully apprized, before I came to Ireland, of every 
circumstance you have related to me as to that woman, and 
had taken the opinions of several eminent practitioners on the 
point, each of whom gave without any hesitation exactly the 
same opinion you have done : my mind was therefore easy 
and made up on that subject before I left England, and I do 
not consider the circumstance any impediment to the present 
negotiation. '^ 

It is not easy td describe the relief thus afforded me ; though^ 
at the same time, I must own I was somewhat astonished at 
this seeming nonchalance. We parted in excellent humour 
with each other. 

The. negotiation went on : Miss Sleven was no more re- 
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garded ; and after a deal of discussioriy but no difierenee of 
opinion, all the terms were as^reed upon^ and the settlements 
prepared, for a marriage, in all its results as unfortunate for the 
young people, and as culpable in the oidj as any that ever 
came within my recollection. 

A circumstance of singular and not very auspicious nature 
occurred on the first step towards the completion of that ill- 
starred alliance. It was necessary to procure a license from 
the Prerogative Court for the solemnization of the marriage in 
the city of Dublin, and Hartpole's uncle, the Honourable Ben- 
jainin O'Neil Stratford (now Earl of Aldborough,) attended 
with George Upon Doctor Duigenan, then judge of the prero- 
gative, for that purpose. 

The doctor (who when irritated was the most outrageous 
judge that ever presided in a civil law court) was on the bench 
officiating, upon their arrival. Benjamin conceived that his 
rank and intimacy with the Doctor would have procured him 
'at least common civility, but in this he was egregiously mis- 
taken. 

Benjamin O^Neil Stratford, who attended his nephew on 
that dangerous expedition, was endowed with several good-na- 
tured qualities, but, as folks said, rather inclined to the plea- 
sures of litigation* In every family which is not very popu- 
lar, there is always one, of whom people in general say, << Oh! 
he is the best of them :^^ and this was Benjamin's reputation 
in the Stratford family.* 

* The noble Earl had then also the appellation of ** ]Kind Ben," which had 
been conferred on him by the witty Lady Aldborough, and which ought not to 
nave been by aiiy means considered derogatory^asmuch as his name is certainly 
Benjamin, and one of bis eyes was actualljijtiul^. and as the abrupt mode of its 
quitting his Lordship's head was rather, h^flms,?. it may be amusing to men- 
tion it TJ. ^% 

He had once, as he thought, the honour of kilmij^. a erane.. Benjamin^ evil 
genius, however, maliciously scattered the shot, and the crane had only been 
what they call in Ireland kiU ; but feeling pretty sure that bei: death was determio^ 
ed on, ^e resolved to die heroically, and not unrevenged. fiSie fell, and lying mo- 
tionless, seduced her assassin to come and wring her bead off, according to the 
usual rules aiid practices of humanity. Tbe honourable sportsman approached 
triumphantly, and stooping to sei^e the tpelia 9pima^ Madame Crane, hairing as 
j^d eyes o^ her own as uie one that took aim at her, in return for his >covipli^ 
ment, darted her long bill phimp into the head of the Henourable Benjamin O'JNeil 
Stratford, entering through the very same Window Whicb .he hid closed the shut- 
ters of, to take his aim. She, in fact, turned the honoorable gentieman's eye clean 
out of its natural residence ; and being thus fully gratifieed by extinguishing the 
light in one of her enemy's lanterns, she resigned her body to be plucked, stuiSedy 
and roasted, in ihe usual manner, as wap performed accordingly. TiMn, ^tfugh 
ker slayer Was writhing in agony, his famSy was fi^ revenged by fsasting oa 
his tormentor. Daily consultations were held to ascertain whether her long r^pSer 
had riot acttially penetrated 1^ brain of the Hoiiottrabfe 9«ifijamm. One of the 
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On their arrival in the presence of the doctor, who pretend- 
ed never to know any body in Court, he asked '* Who those 
people were ?" and on being informed, proceeded to inquire 
what business brought them there. 

The Honourable Benjamin answered, " that he wanted a 
marriage-license for his nephew, George Hartpole, of Shrewl 
Castle, Esq. and Miss Maria Otway, of Castle Otway, County 
Tipperary." 

He had scarcely pronounced the, words when the doctor, 
rising with the utmost vehemence, roared out, " George Hart- 
pole! George Hartpole! is that the rascal who has another wife 
living ?" 

George, struck motionless, shrank within himself; but Ben- 
jamin, not being so easily frightened, said something equally 
warm, whereupon the doctor, without further ceremony, rush- 
ed at him, seized him by the collar, and cried, ^< Do you want 
me to countenance bigamy, you villains ?'' at the same time 
roaring to his cryer and servants to *' turn the fellows out!" 
which order, if not literally, was virtually performed, and the 
petitioners for a license congratulated themselves upon their 
providential escape from so outrageous a judge of Prerogative. 

Th^ fact was, the suit of nullity had been actually commenc- 
ed in the Court, but not having been proceeded on, the judge 
only knew Hartpole as a married man upon record, and it cer- 
tainly could not appear very correct of the Honourable Benja- 
min to apply to the sapie judge who was to try the validity of 
the first marriage, to grant his license for the solemnization of 
a second whilst the first remained undecided. On Hartpole's 
mind the circumstance made an indeliable impression, and he 
never afterwards took any further proceedings in the cause 
then instituted. 

Hartpole returned to me and recounted the adventure, afiec- 
ting to treat it as a jest against his uncle. But it was a vain 
disguise ; although by struggling sharply with his feelings, he 
in some degree overcame them. 

But what was now to be done, since no license could be ob- 
tained in Dublin ? A general consultation was held ; Mr. Ot- 
way (still singularly to me) appeared to regard the circum- 
stance as a mere bagatelle. I thought far otherwise ; and it 
was so deeply engraven on Hartpole's mind that he mentioned 

tenants being heard to say, in a most untenant-like manner, that it might in such 
case be all for the beat, was asked his reason for so undutiful an expression ; and 
replied, that if she had just pricked his honour's brain, may be it might have let 
out the humours therein, which would have done no harm either to hu honour or 
to Baltinglass. 
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it to me not three days previously to his dissolution^ as having 
foreboded all his subsequent misfortunes. 

It was at length agreed upon that he should be married in 
the diocess of Kildare, by a license from the bishop's surrogate 
there. This was in effect accomplished. I was not present at 
the ceremony ; after which, the parties pursued their journey 
to Castle Otway, where, in the midst of every thing that was 
desirable on earth, Hartpole commenced the trial of his new 
connexion. 

Spite of these apparent advantages, however, my friend 
soon began either to find or conjure up new and dangerous 
sources of uneasiness. He continued some months at Castle 
Otway, listless and devoured by ennui , he pined for a change 
of scene, and longed to return to his hereditary domain. His 
health too steadily, although slowly declined ; yet he took no 
medical advice: the remote symptoms of consumption began 
to exhibit themselves, and the effects of care upon a constitu- 
tion naturally irritable favoured their developement. But, 
amidst all this, he fancied for awhile that he possessed every 
thing he could wish for ;— his wife daily improved in her per- 
son, her manners were delightful, her conduct unexception- 
able. 

Maria was adored by her parents, but adored to a degree 
that tended eventfully to create her misery: the thought of se- 
parating from them was to her almost unbearable ; she durst 
scarcely look at such an event with firmness. Her reluctance 
could not be concealed from the sharp eye of her uneasy hus- 
band. Every mark of affection lavished by her on her parents, 
he considered as if filched from him. He thought her heart 
should have no room for any attachments but to himself where- 
as it had been wholly pre-occupied by filial tenderness, that 
true passion of Nature. In a word, she had never loved Hart- 
pole, for whom she felt no other than a neutral species of at- 
tachment. Neither her mind nor her person had arrived at 
their full maturity, when she was called upon to love ; and 
under such circumstances, she really evinced more affection 
for her husband than I supposed she would do, but far less than 
he expected. 

At length it was agreed that they should come, on a visit, 
to my house in Dublin for some time, and that her mother 
should afterwards stay with her at Shrewl Castle till Maria 
was gradually reconciled to the dreaded change, and to final 
residence with a man whom I believed she early discovered 
was not exactly calculated to make her happy. The story of 
Mary Sleven, I believe, she had not heard ; if she had^ I am 
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pretty sure she never would have left the protection of her 
father. 

Wh^n Hartpole arrived at my ho»se, I soon perceived that 
my gloomy augiiries had been too well grounded. I found 
his mind bewildered ; he received no enjoyment from read- 
ing ; his health did not permit strong exercise ; he took no 
pleasure in new and strange society, but on the contrary, pined 
for his own home, his free associates, his steward, his tenants, 
his colliers, and above all for a passive, fond companion who 
should have no wish but her husband's. 

Now, none of these things were to Maria's taste, and she 
yielded to the inroads of discontent,. as I think,r unreasonably: 
still, this feeling never showed itself with offensive promi- 
nence. She gave way to every desire expressed by her hus- 
band, but her acquiescence seemed to me like that of a victim. 
I have often noticed that, even whilst she intimated her obe- 
dience, her averted e^-e betrayed a rebel tear, and she only 
awaited the moment when it might gush out with safety, and 
relieve her. 

I perceived that, pnless some step was taken to occupy 
George's mind, a residence atShrewl Castle would surely pro- 
claim to the world both his folly and his ruin. I therefore ap- 
plied to Mr. Pelham, then secretary in Ireland, to procure 
Hartpole promotion to the oflSce of high sheriflf for Queen's 
County for the ensuing year, 1794. My application was im- 
mediately conceded. I also took out for him a commission of 
the peace. Meanwhile his old castle was in part newly fur- 
nished, and I was happy to see that he felt a sort of gratifica- 
tion in the appointment of sheriff ; and though in a state of 
health badly calculated to execute the duties of suc^ an oJOSce, 
the occupation of his mind would, I hoped, make ample 
amends for his necessary personal exertions. If that year had 
passed favourably, it was my intention to have recommended a 
tour to some foreign country, where change of climate and of 
scene might tend to restore my friend's health, to amuse his 
mind, and perhaps to make a desirable alteration in the feel- 
ings both of himself and his wife :-*but Heaven decreed 
otherwise. 

Whilst on their visit at my house, J perceived, in Hartpole's 
disposition, among other traits which so close a communion 
could scarcely fail to develope, one which I had never before 
suspected in him — and calculated to prove the certain and per- 
manent source of unhappiness. Jealousy is of ail others the 
most terrible of human passions. When once it fixes its roots 
in a hasty sanguine nature, it becomes (naster of every action 
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and every word ; — and reason, justice and humanityi all 6y 
before it! When it pervades a less ardent spirit, impetuosity is 
bridled ; but the desire of revenge is no less powerful, and 
too often seeks gratification in the exercise of cold treachery 
or petty annoyance : in either case, the eye magnifies every 
object which can at all feed the greediness of suspicion. When 
this passion has any fair cause, it may be justifiable, and a cri- 
sis generally ends it ; but when no cause exists, save in the 
distempered fancy of a sinking constitution, it is permanent 
and invincible. 

Such was the case with my friend : his jealousy had no fix- 
ed object on which to fasten itself, but wandered from person 
to person. Indeed, it could have no resting-place ; for in this 
point of view, Maria was blameless. But in the eye of my 
friend she had guilt — the guilt of being attractive. He con- 
ceived that every body must love her as he did himself, and 
fancied that a female universally admired could not be univer- 
sally ungrateful. 

This melancholy and morbid state of mind appeared to me 
likely to increase from residence in a metropolis, and I hasten- 
ed his departure for Shrewl Castle, to take upft himself the of- 
fice of high sheriff. I did not go with them, for my mind 
misgave me : her mother met them there, and innocently com- 
pleted the ruin of her children by a step the consequences 
whereof should ever be a warning to wives, to parents, and ta 
husbands!^ * 

At Shrewl, Mrs. Otway perceived George's ideal malady^ 
she was a silly woman who fancied she was wise, and thought 
she never could do wrong because she always intended to do 
right.^ She proposed to Mana a most desperate remedy to cure 
her husband of his jealousy, though she did not reflect that it 
might probably be at the expense of his existence, and cer^ 
tainly of her daughter's duty. They conspired together, and 
wrote two or three letters directed to Mrs. Hartpole, without 
signature^ but professing love and designating meetings. These 
they took measures to drop so as Hartpole might accidentally 
find some of them, and thus they thought in the end to con- 
vince him of his folly, and laugh him out of his suspicions.. 

The result may be ejasily anticipated by those who have read 
with attention the character of the husband. He became out-* 
rageous ; the deveiopement did not pacify him ; and his parox- 
ysm was nearly fatal. Maria was in consequence but little 
better, and the unexpected result of her own injudicious con- 
duct nearly distracted the unhappy mother. But it was too late 
to retrieve their error: the die was thrown \ llartpole was in-- 
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flexible ; and the first I heard of it was Maria's departure to 
her father's, and a final separation : — and thus, after a mar- 
uage of little more than eighteen months, that ill-starred 
young man, completely the sport of fortune, became once more 
solitary ! Labouring under the false idea that he could soon 
conquer his attachment, he made Maria an ample separate 
maintenance, and determined to go to Lisbon, where he 
thought a change of scene might, perhaps, restore his peace^ 
and the climate his shattered constitution. 

Before he sailed, I endeavoured in vain to reconcile them. 
She did not love him w^U enough to risk a further residence 
at Shrewl, in the absence of her connexions ; and his mind 
was case-hardened against the whole family from which she 
sprang. His reason^ to me for parting from her finally, were 
at least plausible. 

. <* I acquit her at once," said he, " of ever having shown a 
symptom of impropriety, nay even of giddiness : there I was 
wrong, and I own it : but she has proved herself perfectly ca- 
pable of, and expert at, deception ; and the woman that has 
practised deception for my sake would be equally capable of 
practising it for %er own. So far from curing my error, she 
has confirmed me in it ; and when confidence ceases separation 
ought to ensue." 

Hartpole shortly after embarked for Portugal, and only re- 
turned to terminate his short career by a lingering and painful 
death. 

On his arrival at Lisbon without any amendment either in 
mind or body, I felt, and I am sure he did himself, that the 
world was fast receding from him. The rufiianly manners of the 
person whom he had chosen as a led captain were little conge- 
nial to his own characteristic mildness. He had, however, a 
most faithful valet ; and after a few posts, I conceived, from 
his letters, that his spirits had very much improved, when a 
circumstance occurred which, had he been in health, would 
have been merely ludicrous ; but which the shattered state of 
his nerves rendered him almost incapable of bearing up against. 

On his marriage he had given the commission he then held 
to Mr. Otway, his brother-in-law (I believe, now, General Ot- 
way;) on his separation, however, he^ determined to resume 
the profession, and accordingly purchased a commission in a re- 
giment of the line then raising by his uncle the late Lord Aid- 
borough ; and he had been gazetted previously to his depar- 
ture. 

' After he had been a short time at Lisbon, some mischievous 
person, for som^ mischievous object, informed his uncle that 
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he had been dead a fortnight! and, without further inquiry,-^ 
that nobleman resold George's commission^ and an announce- 
ment appeared in the newspapers, that Hiartpole had fallen a 
victim at Lisbon, to consumption, the rapid progress of which 
had rendered his dlise hopeless even before he quitted Ireland, 
adding the name of the party who had succeeded him in his 
regiment. 

Now the fact is, that the climate of Lisbon had been of great 
service to his health ; and he was quickly recovering strength 
and spirits, when taken up, one day, an English paper, he read 
the above-mentioned paragraph. 

His valet described to me' coarsely the instantaneous effect 
of this circumstance on his master^s mind. It seemed to pro- 
claim his fate by anticipation: — his commission was disposed 
of, under the idea that he was actually dead ; every melancho- 
ly reflection crowded upon him ; he totally relapsed ; and I 
firmly believe that paragraph was his death-blow. After ling- 
ering several months longer, he returned to England, and I re- 
ceived a letter requesting me to meet him without delay at 
Bristol, and stating that he had made his will. I immediately 
undertook the journey, and took him over a horse which I 
conceived adapted to him at that time. His sister (the present 
Mrs. Bowen, of Rutland Square) was with him. His figure 
was emaciated to the last degree, and he was sinking rapidly 
into the grave. He was attended by a very clever young phy- 
sician of that place, a Doctor Barrow, and I soon perceived that 
the doctor had fallen a victim to the charms of Miss Hartpole. 

The patient had however, declined but little in appetite, 
when the disorder suddenly fixed itself in his throat, and he 
ceased to have the power of eating: he now entirely gave him- 
self up as a person who must die of hunger. This melancho- 
ly scene almost distracted me, and produced a most unpleasant 
affection of the head. The doctor gave us little consolation ; 
and Hartpole himself, though reduced to such a state, was re- 
ally the most cheerful of the party, evincing a degree of resig- 
nation at once heroic and touching. His will had been prepa- 
red by Mr. Lemans of Bristol, (to me a perfect stranger,) and 
executed whilst I was in Ireland: he informed us all that I was 
joint executor with two of his uncles. 

On the morning of Hartpole's death, he sent for me to rise 
and come to him. I found him in an agony of hunger — per- 
spiration in large drops rolling down his face. He said, nei- 
ther food nor liquid could descend into his stomach ; that his 
ribs had contracted inwards, as if convulsively drawn togeth-^ 
er; and that he was in great pain. I cannot describe my emo- 
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tion! He walked about his room and spoke U) me earnestly 
on many subjectSy on some of which I have been, and ever 
shall be, totally silent. At length he oalled me to the win- 
dow:— *<^ Harrington,'' said he, << you see at a distance a very 
f^reen field ?'' << Yes," I replied. " Well,* continued George, 
<<it is my dying request that I may be buried there to-morrow 

He spoke so calmly and strongly, that I felt much surprised. 
He observed this, and said, << It is true: lam in the agonies 
of dtathJ^ I now called in the doctor and Hartpole's ser- 
vant : the invalid sat down upon the bed ; and when he took 
me by the hand, I shuddered, for it was burning hot, whilst 
ievery nerve and sinew seemed to be in spasmodic action^ I 
never had been in collision with a dying person before : he 
pressed my hand with great fervour, and murmured, << My 
friend!'' these were the last words I heard him utter. I look- 
ed in his face: his eyes were glazed— his lips quivered-^he laid 
his head on the pillow, and expired. 

This awful scene, to me so perfectly new, overpowered me> 
and for a few minutes I wds myself insensible. 

I disobeyed Hartpole's injunctions respecting his funeral; 
for I had his body enclosed in a leaden coffin and sent to be in- 
terred at Shrewi Castle, in the cemetery of his ancestors, where- 
in his remains were not admitted without much reluctance by 
his ungrateful sister and her husband, who resided there in his 
al»sence. 

On the reading of the will, his first bequest apjieared to be 
to <^his friend Barrington, six thousand pounds," together 
with the reversion of his landed estates and collieries, on the 
death of his sisters' without children: one had been some time 
married and had none; the other was unmarried, but so6n aftet 
made a match with a gentleman of considerable property, but 
whom I should think few young ladies of fortune would have 
fancied. 

The uncles would not act as executors ; considered me as an 
interloper ; and commenced a suit to • annul the will, as prepa- 
red under undue influence. Fortunately for my reputation, I 
had never known the persons who prepared it, was in another 
kingdom at the time, and had not seen Hartpole for many 
months before its execution: his sister was with him ; not I. 

I got a decree without delay. The family of Stratford, who 
preferred law to all other species of pastime^ appealed. My 
decree was confirmed, and they were burdened with the whole 
costs; and in effect paid me six thousand pounds, on an amica- 
ble arrangement* My reversion yielded me nothing; for i 



fancy the sisters have since had nearly twenty children between 
them to inherit it. 

Thus ended Hartpole's life^ and thus did a family become 
e3Ctinct, of the most respectable description, I neither looked 
to nor expected any legacy from my friend, beyond a mourn-* 
ing-ri^ig. He left numerous other bequestsy including a consi-* 
derable one to Mary Sleven^ whose fate I never heard. 

The sequel of Maria Otway's history was not much less me- 
lancholy than that of her unhappy partner, as she died prema- 
turely, by the most aflfecting of all deaths—in child-birth. I 
s^w her after the separation^ but never after George^s decease. 
As I predicted^ her style of beauty wa^ not calculated to wectr 
well; and even before she was out of her teens, Maria Otway 
had been much Handsomer. Her manner became more studi- 
ed — of course, less graceful: and that naivete^ which had ren- 
dered her so engaging to my friend, was superseded by the 
cold afieetation whict^fashionable manners prescribe. 

Maria, I think, never had been attached to Hartpole ; and 
within two years after his decease, she made another and a 
most unexceptionable match — namely, with .Mr. Prittie, the 
present member for Tipperary: but Providence seemed to pur- 
sue fatally even the relict of my friend ; and at the age of 
twenty-three, death cutoff the survivor 'of that union which 
an unconcerned spectator would have deemed so auspicious.— 
It is said, but I do not wish to be understood as vouching the 
report, that after Mrs< Prittie's death, a prediction of its oc- 
currence was found written by herself^ six months before, de- 
signating the precise time of her departure* 

I have been diffuse on the jgciemoirs of Hartpole, because t 
felt myself interested in almost' every mat^iial event of his ca- 
reer. To overlook our friendshipyJndeed, and his liberality,- 
would have been ungrateful, in any memoir of myself.* 

Before I quit these ^^fond records," and the associations 
which they excite, I am tempted once more to revert to the 
peculiarities of the Stratford family, which indeed present an 
ample field for anecdote.. More curious or dissimilar charac-* 
ters never, surely, bore the same name! 

Earl Robert, one of those wh& declared war againsrt me on 
Hartpole's death, was surnamed <^The Peer of a Hundred 
Wills ;" and it is matter of fact, that upon a trial at law in 
County Wicklow, since his Lordship's death, fifty different 
wills were produced, together with a great number of affida- 
vits, &c. also signed by the EarL Several of these docunoenls- 

* Geot|^ Hartpole was qtonsor to my onrly son. 
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are of the most singular descriptioDi highly illustrative of the 
EarPs character, and I should think amongst the most extraor* 
dinary papers existing in the Prerogative Court. 

It was a general rule with this peer to make a will or codi«- 
cil in favour of any person with whom he was desirous of car- 
rying a point, taking especial care that the party should be made 
acquainted with his proceeding: no sooner, however, was his 
end accomplished, and other game started, than a fresh instru- 
ment annulled all the provisions of the preceding one! Thus^ 
if desirous of obtaining a lady's regards, he made a will in her 
favour J and let her find it by accident. He at length got 
j650,000 with a grand«daughter of the Duke of Chandos. 

In the cause before-mentioned, I was retained by the late 
Earl J'ohn, to argue that his brother was mad, and Mr. Plun- 
kett was employed as my opponent. In support of our posi- 
tion, it was, that the fifty wills were produced; and I hesitate 
not to say, that either of them, had it eovinated from any oth- 
er individual than his Lordship, would have been deemed con- 
clusive. But the jury had known the party whose vagaries 
they were summoned to decide upon ; and therefore found, as 
usual, in favour of his Lordship's last will. I subsequently 
asked one of those gentlemen the grounds of their verdict; 
and his answer was-***' We all knew well that the testator was 
more ***** than fool: did you ever hear of any body taking 
him in .?"-— and, the truth is, the jury were right: for I never 
met with a man who had more worldly sense and tact than Ro- 
bert, Earl of Aldborough, and owing to my close Connexion 
with his nephew, Hartpole, I had abundant opportunities of 
judging. 

The present Countess Dowager of Aldborough was in the ha- 
bit of uttering jeux d^esprit with more spirit and grace than 
any woman in the world: she often cut deeply; hut so keen and 
polished was the edge of her wit, that the patient was never 
mangled. 

The cause of her naming the Honourable and Reverend 
Paul Stratford, her brother-in-law, <^Holy Paul," was droll 
enough. Mount Neil, a remarkably fine old country-house, 
furnished in the ancient style, was that ecclesiastic's family 
mansion, wherein he resided many years, but of which it was 
thought he at last grew tired. One windy night, this house 
(sometime after it had been ensured to a large amount) most 
perversely and miraculoously took fire (the common people 
still say, and verily believe, it was a^its awn accord:) no wa- 
ter was to be had; the flames raged; the tenants bustled, jostled^ 
and tumbled over each other, in a general uproar and zeal to 
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save his Reverence's great house : his Reverence alone, meek 
and resigned, beheld the voracious element devour his heredi- 
tary property — piously attributing the evil solely to the just 
will of Providence as a punishment for his having vexed his 
mother some years before her death! Under this impression, 
the Hon. and Rev. Paul adoj^ted the only rational and pious 
means of extinguishing the conflagration : he fell on his knees 
in front of the blazing mansion, and, with clasped and uplifted 
hands, and in the tone of a saint during his martyrdom, be- 
sought the Lord to show him mercy, and extinguish a flame 
which was setting all human aid at defiance! The people 
around, however, did not place equal reliance on the interpo- 
sition of Providence, which, as a country fellow very judici- 
ously observed, might be employed somewhere else at the 
time, and unable to look to bis Reverence's business : so they 
continued, whilst practicaMe, to bring out the furniture piece- 
meal, and range it on the grass-plat. Paul no sooner perceived 
the result of their exertions, than, still on his knees, he cried 
out-^<<Stop, stop! throw all my valuables back into the flames! 
never fly, my friends, in the face of heaven! when the Almigh- 
ty resolved to burn my house, be most certainly intended to de- 
stroy the furniture. I feel resigned. The Lord's will be doDe. 

The tenants reluctantly obeyed bis orders; but unfortunately 
for ^' Holy Paul," the Insurance Company^ when applied to 
for payment of his losses, differed stltogether from his Rever- 
ence as to the dispensation of Providence, and absolutely refu- 
sed to pay any part of the damage incurred. 

So much disrepute did the Honourable and Rev. Paul get 
into by this occurrrence, that people were not prone to employ 
him on clerical functions, and his nephew himself peremptori- 
ly declined being married by him. In fact, the stain of Holy 
Paul's character was, inordinate love of money : he had very 
good property, but was totally averse to paying away any thing. 
He was put into prison by his niece's husband, where he long 
remained rather than render a due account; and when at length 
he did so, he refused to pay n few pounds fees^ and continued 
voluntarily in confinement until his death. 
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HAMILTON ROWAN AND THE BAB. 

^etch of the character of Mr. Hamilton Rowan — ^His Quixotic spirit of philan** 
throphy — Case of Mary Neil, taken up by Mr. Rowan — Dinner^lub among 
the briefless barristers of Dublin — Apparition of Mr. Hamilton Rowan and his 
4!og — More frightened than hurt — An unanswerable query — ^Mr. Rowan's sub- 
sequent adventures — ^The Rev. Mr. Jackson — ^He is brought up to receive sen* 
fence for high treason, and expires m Court,. 

There were few persons whose history was connected with 
that of Ireland daring my time, who excited my interest in a 
greater degree than Mr. Hamilton Rowan. The dark points 
of this gentleman's character have been assiduously exhibited 
by persons who knew little or nothing of his life^ and that too, 
long after he had ceased to be an obnoxious character. . I will 
endeavour to show the obverse of the medal ; and I claim the 
in^d tof perfect disinterestedness, which will, I think, be 
awarded, when I state that I never had the least social inter- 
course with Mr. Rowan, whose line of politics was always de- 
cidedly opposed to my own. 

Archibald Hamilton Rowan (I believe he still lives) is a 
gentleman of most respectable family and of ample fortune : 
considered merely as a private character, I fancy there are few 
who will not give him full credit for every quality which does 
honour to that station in society. As a philanthropist, he cer* 
tainly carried his ideas even beyond reason, and to a degree of 
excess which I really think laid in his mind the foundation of 
ail his enthusiastic proceedings, both in common life and in 
politics. 

Th§ first interview I had with this gentleman did not occu- 
py more than a few minutes : but it was of a most impressive 
nature, and though now eight-and-thirty years back, appears as 
fresh to my eye as if it took place yesterday : in truth, I be- 
lieve it must be equally present to every individual of the com- 
pany who survives, and is not too old to remember any thing. 

There is generally in every metropolis some temporary in- 
cident which serves as a common subject of conversation ; 
something which nominally excites interest, but which in fact 
nobody cares a isous about, though for the day it sells all the 
newspapers, and gives employment to every tongue, till some 
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4iew occurrence happens to work up curiosity and change the 
topic. 

In 1788, a very young girl, of the name of Mary Neil, had 
been ill-treated by a person unknown, aided by a woman. The 
late Lord Carhampton was supposed to be the transgressor, but 
without any proof whatsoever of his Lordship's culpability. 
The humour of Hamilton Rowan, which had a sort of Quixo- 
tic tendency to resist all oppression and to redress every spe- 
cies of wrong, led him to take up the cause of Mary Neil with 
a zeal and enthusiastic perseverance which nobody but the 
knight of La Mancha could have exceeded. Day and night 
the ill-treatment of this girl was the subject of his thoughts, his 
actions, his dreams : he even went about preaching a kind of cru- 
sade in her favour, and succeeded in gaining a great many parti- 
sans among the citizens ;* and in short, he eventually obtained a 
conviction of the woman as accessary to a crime, the perpetra- 
tor whereof remained undiscovered, and she accordingly re- 
ceived sentence of death. Still Mary Neil was not bettered by 
this conviction : she was utterly unprovided for, had sufi'ered 
much, and seemed quite wretched. Yet there were not want- 
ing persons who doubted her truth, decried her former cha- 
racter, and represented her story as that of an imposter : this 
not only hurt the feelings and philanthropy, but the pride of 
Hamilton Rowan ; and he vowed personal vengeance against 
all her calumniators, high and low. ^ 

At this time about twenty young barristers, including my- 
self, had formed a dinner club in Dublin : we had taken large 
apartments for the purpose ; and, as we were not yet troubled 
with ioo much business, were in the habit of faring luxurious- 
ly every day, and taking a bottle of the best claret which could 
be obtained.*. 

There never existed a more cheerful, nor naif so cheap a 
dinner club. One day, whilst dining with our usual hilarity, 
the servant informed us that a gentleman below stairs .desired 
to be admitted ybr a moment. We considered it to be some 
brother-barrister who requested permission to join our party, 
and desired him to be shown up. What was our surprise, 
however, on perceiving the figure that presented itself! — ^a 
man, who might have served as model for a Hercules, his gi- 
gantic limbs conveying the idea of almost supernatural strength: 

* One of us, Counsellor Townley Fitgate, (afterwards chairman of Wicklow 
County,) having a pleasure-cutter of his own in the harbour of Dublin, used to 
send her to smuggle claret for us from the Isle of Man : he made a friend of one 
of the tide-waiters, and we consequently had the very best wines on the cheap- 
est possible terms. 
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his shoulders, arms, and broad chest, w^re the very emblems 
of hiuscular energy; and his flat, rough countenance, over- 
shadowed by enormous dark eyebrows, and deeply furrowed by 
strong lines of vigour and fortitude, completed one of the 
finest, yet most formidable figures I had ever beheld. He was 
very well dressed : close by his side stalked in a shaggy New- 
foundland dog of corresponding magnitude, with hair a foot 
long, and who, if he should be voraciously inclined, seemed 
well able to devour a barrister or two without overcharging his 
stomach :-«as he entered, indeed, he alternately looked at trs 
and then up at his master, as if only awaiting the orders of the 
latter to commence the onslaught His master held in his hand 
a large, yellow, knotted club, slung by a leathern thong round 
his great wrist : he had also a long small-sword by his side. 

This apparition walked deliberately up to the table ; and 
having made his obeisance with seeming courtesy, a short 
pause ensued, during which he looked tound on all of the com- 
pany with an aspect, if not stern, yet ill-ealculated to set our 
minds at ease either as to his or his dog^s ulterior intentions. 

<< Gentlemen!" at length fie said, in a tone and with an air 
at once so mild and courteous, hay so polished, as fairly to give 
the lie, as it were, to his gigantic and threatening figure : 
<< Gentlemen! I have heard with very great regret that some 
members of this club have been so indiscreet as to calumniate 
thtt character of Mary Neil, which, from the part I have taken, 
I feel identified with my own : if any present hath done so, I 
doubt not he will now have the candour and courage to avow 
it—fVho avows it ?" The dog looked up at him again ; he 
returned the glance ; but contented himself, for the present, 
with patting the animal's head, and was silent : so were we. 

The extreme surprise indeed with which our party was seiz- 
ed, bordering almost on consternation, rendered all consultation 
as to a reply out of the question ; and never did I see the old 
axiom that ^^ what is every body^s business is nobody's busi- 
ness" more thoroughly exemplified. A few of the company 
whispered each his neighbour, and I perceived one or two steal 
a fruit-knife under the table-cloth, in case of extremities ; but 
no one made any reply. We were eighteen in number ; and 
as neither would pr could answer for the others, it would re- 
quire eighteen replies to satisfy the giant's single query ; and 
I fancy some of us could not have replied to his satisfaction, 
and stuck to the truth into the bargain. 

He repeated his demand (elevating his tone each time) thrice: 
** Does any gentleman avow it ?" A faint buzz now circulat- 
ed round the room, but there was no answer whatsoever. 
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Communication was cut off, and there was a dead silence : at 
length our visiter said, wiih a loud voice, that he must suppose, 
if any gentleman had made any observations or assertions 
* against Mary Neil's character, he would have had the courage 
and the spirit to avow it : << therefore,'' continued be, << I 
shall take it for granted that my information was erroneous ; 
and, in that point of view, I regret having aiarmed your so- 
ciety. '^ And, without another word, be bowed three times 
very low, and retired backwards toward the door, (his dog also 
backing out with equal politeness,) where with a salam doubly 
ceremonious Mr. Rowan ended this extraordinary interview. 
On the first of his departing bows, by a simultaneous impulse, 
we all rose and returned his salute, almost touching the table 
with our noses, but still in profound silence ; which booing on 
both sides was repeated, as I have said, till he was fairly out 
of the room. Three or four of the company then ran hastily 
to the window to be sure that he and the dog were clear off into 
the street ; and no 60oner^had«this satisfactory denouement 
been ascertained, tlian a general roar of laughter ensued, and 
we talked it over in a hundred difibrent ways: the whole of 
our arguments, however, turned upon the question <^ which 
had behaved the politest upon the occasion ?" but not one 
word was uttered as to which had behaved the stoutest. 

This spirit of false chivalry^ which took such entire posses* 
sion of Hamilton Rowan'^s understanding, was soon diverted 
into the channels of political theory ; and from the discussion 
of general politics, he advanced to the contemplation of sedi-* 
tion. His career in this respect was short: — ^he was tried and 
convicted of circulating a factious paper, and sentenced to a 
heavy fine and a long imprisonment, during which, political 
charges of a much more serious nature were arrayed against 
him. He fortunately escaped from prison to the house of Mr. 
Evans, of Portrenne, near Dublin, and got off in a fishing«boat 
to France, where, after numerous dangers, he at length arrived 
safely. Rowan subsequently resided some years in America, 
in which country he had leisure for reflection, and saw plainly 
the folly and mischief of his former conduct. The govern* 
ment found that his contrition was sincere ; he eventfully re- 
ceived His Majesty's free pardon ; and I have since seen him 
and his family at the Castle drawing-rooms in dresses singular- 
ly splendid, where they were well received by the Viceroy and 
by many of the nobility and gentry: and the people should 
consider that His Majesty's free pardon for political offences is 
always meant to wipe away every injurious feeling from his 
subjects' recollection. 
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The mention of Mr. Rowan reminds me of an anecdote of 
a singular nature, extremely affecting, and which at the time 
was the subject of much conversation: and as a connexion was- 
alleged to exist between him and the unfortunate gentleman to 
whom it relates, (which connexion had nearly proved fatal to 
Mr. Rowan,) I consider this not an inappropriate place to al-' 
lude to the circumstance. 

Mr. Jackson, an English clergyman, who had come over 
to assist in organizing a revolution in Ireland, had been ar«^ 
rested in that country, tried, and found guilty of high treason 
in corresponding with the enemy in France. I was in court 
when Mr. Jackson was brought up to receive sentence of 
death ; and I believe whoever was present must recollect it as^ 
one of the most touching and uncommon scenes which appeared 
during ^at eventful period. 

He was conducted into the usual place where prisoners stand 
to receive sentence. He was obviously much affected as he 
entered ; his limbs seemed to totter*, and large drops of per^' 
spiration rolled down his' face. He was supposed to fear 
deathy and to be in great terror* The judge began the usual 
admonition before he pronounced sentence: the prisoner seem* 
ed to regard it but little, appearing abstracted by the internal 
agony. This was still attributed to apprehension: he cover- 
ed his face, and seemed sinking: the judge paused— the crowd 
evinced surprise — and the sheriff, on examination, declared 
the prisoner was too ill to hear his sentence. Meanwhile^ 
the wretched culprit continued to droop: and at length, hi» 
limbs giving way, he fell! A visitation so unexampled creat- 
ed a great sensation in the court : a physician was immediate* 
ly summoned, but too late } Jackson had eluded his denouncers, 
and was no more. 

It was discovered that, previous to his coming into Court,^ 
he had taken a large quantity of arsenic and aqua-fortis mixed 
in tea. No judgment of course was pronounced against him. 
He had a splendid funeral : and, to the astonishment of Dublin^ 
it was attended by several members of parliament and barris- 
ters ! a Mr. Tigh, and Counsellor Richard Guinness, w>ere 
amongst them. 

It is worthy of observatio'n, that I was always on friendly^ 
nay intimate terms, with many leading persons of the two most 
hostile and intolerant political bodies that could possibly exist 
together in one country ; and in the midst of the most tumul- 
tuous and bloody scenes, I did not find that I had one enemy. 
It is singular, but true, that my attachment to the government, 
and my activity in support of it, yet, placed me in no danger 
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from its inveterate enemies ; and in several instances I was 
sought as mediator between the rebel and Lord Kilwarden^ 
(then Attorney General ;*) of whom, now he is no more, it is 
but justice to say, that of all the law officers and official ser- 
vants of the Crown I ever had communication with, the most 
kind-hearted, clement, and honourable^ was one whose manners 
and whose name conveyed a very different reputation. I know 
that he had been solicited to take some harsh measures as to 
the barristers who attended Jackson's funeral ; and though hd 
might have been justified in doing so^ he said <' that both the 
honour of his profession and the feelings of his own mind pre- 
vented him from giving publicity to, or stamping as a crime^ 
what he was sure in its nature could only be inadvertency." 

* He was at that time Mr. Wolfe. An infonnation ex officio had been filed 
against a printer in Cork for a seditions newspaper: it turned out that the tw6 
Counsellors Sheers were the real editors. They begged of me to mediate with 
the Attorney-General. He had always a strong feeling for the honour and cha- 
racter of his profession, and forgave all parties on conditions which I all but 
V4mehed for, but to which they certainly did not adhere; 
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SELF-DECAPITATION. 



An Irish peasant cutting hit own head off by miMtctke — His reputed ghost — JWi- 
V tural deaths of the Irish peasantrj — Reflections on the Excise Laws. 

Amongst my memorandums of singular incidents, T find one 
which even now affords me as much amusement as such a cir- 
cumstance can possibly admit of; and as it is, at the same 
time, highly characteristic of the people amongst whom it oc^ 
curred, in that view I relate it. A man decapitating himself 
hy mistake is indeed a blunder of true Hibernian character. 

In the year 1800, a labourer dwelling near the town of Athy, 
County Kildare, (where some of my family then resided) 
was walking with his comrade up the banks of the Barrow to 
the farm of a Mr. Richardson, on whose meadows they were 
employed to mow ; each, in the usual Irish way, having his 
scythe -loosely wagging over his shoulder, and lazily lounging 
close to the bank of the river, they espied a salmon partly hid 
under the bank. It is the nature of this fish that, when his 
head is concealed, he fancies no one can see his tail (there are 
many wise-acres, besides the salmon, of the same way of think- 
ing.) On the present occasion the body of the fish was visible. 

" Oh Ned — Ned dear!" said one of the mowers, " look at 
that big fellow there: isn't it a pity we ha'nt no spear ?" 

<* May be," said Ned, " we could be after piking the lad 
with the scythe-handle." 

"True for you!" said Dennis: "the spike of yeer handle 
is longer nor mine ; give the fellow a dig with it at any rate." 

" Ay, will I," returned the other: " Pll give the lad a prod 
he'll never forget any how." 

The spike and their sport was all they thought of: but the 
blade of the scythe, which hung over Ned's shoulders, never 
came into the contemplation of either of them. Ned cautious- 
ly looked over the bank ; the unconscious salmon lay snug, 
little imagining the conspiracy that had been formed against 
his tail. 

" Now hit the lad smart!" said Dennis: " there now — there! 
rise your fist: now you have the boy! now Ned — success!" 
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Ned struck at the salmon with all his might and main, and 
that was not trifling. But whether " the boy^* was piked or 
not never appeared : for poor Ned, bending his neck as he 
struck at the salmon, placed the vertebrae ia the most conveni- 
ent position for unfuroishing his shoulders : and his head came 
tumbling splash into the Barrow, to the utter astonishment of 
his comrade, who could not conceive how it could drop off 
so suddenly. But the next minute he had the consolation of 
seeing the head attended by one of his own earsy which had 
been most dexterously sliced off by the same tlow which be- 
headed his comrade. 

The head and ear rolled down the i^ver in company, and 
were picked up with extreme horror at the mill-dam, near Mr. 
Richardson's, by one of the miller's men. 

" Who the devil does this head belong to ?" exclaimed the 
miller. 

" Whoever owned it," said the man, ** had three ears, at 
any rate." 

A search being now made, Ned's headless body was discov- 
ered lying half over the bank, and Dennis in a swoon, through 
fright and loss of blood, was found recumbent by its side. 
Dennis, when brought to himself, (which process was effected 
by whiskey,) recited the whole adventure. They tied up the 
head ; the body was attended by a numerous assemblage of 
Ned's countrymen to the grave ; and the habit of carrying 
scythes carelessly very much declined. Many accidents had 
liappened before from that cause, and the priest very judicious- 
ly told his flock, after the de profundisy that Ned's fnisfor- 
tune was a just punishment for his negligence, whereby he had 
hurt a child a day or two before. 

From that time none of the country -people would on any 
occasion go after dark to the spot where the catastrophe hap- 
pened, as they say the doctor stole the head to natomise it ; 
which fact was confirmed by a man without any head being 
frequently seen by the women and children who were occa- 
sionally led to pass the moat of Ascole, three miles from Athy, 
in the night-tinr.e ; and they really believed the apparition to 
be no other than the ghost of poor Ned Maher looking every 
where for his head that the doctor had made away with. 

This leads me to a digression more important. The super- 
stition of the lower orders of Irish, when death occurs in any 
peculiar manner, is superlative. In truth, the only three kinds 
of death they consider as natural are, dying quietly ii^ their 
own cabins, — being hanged, about the assize-time; — or starving 
when the potato crop is deficient. Ail these they regard as 
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matters of course ; but any* other species of dissolution is eon-i 
templated with much horror ; though, to be sure, they make 
no very strong objection to being shot at by a regular army. 
They say their ** fathers and forefathers before them were al- 
ways used to that same ;^^ and all they expect in such case is, that 
there should be some sort of reason for it, which they them-^ 
selves frequently furnish. But those man-slaughters which 
occur through the activity of the revenue-officers in prevention 
of distillation, they never can reconcile themselves to, and 
never forgive. They cannot understand the reason for this 
0t all, and treasure up a^spirit of savage revenge to the last day 
of their lives, 

An ignorant poor cottager says, naturally enough, to his 
landlord, << Ough! then isnH it mighty odd, plase your honour, 
that we are not hindered from eating oats, whenever we can 

get any ? but if we attempt to drink them, by J s, we 

are kilt and battered and shot and burned out like a parcel of 
dogs by the excisemen, that^s twice greater rogues nor we are, 
plase your honour." 

In truth it is to be lamented that this distinction between 
solids and fluids should not be better reconciled to the common- 
sense of the peasantry, or be somehow regulated so as to pre- 
vent perpetual resort to that erroneous system of mountain 
warfare and revenue blood-shed, which ever has kept, and ever 
\vill keep, whole districts of Ireland in a state of excitement 
and distraction. 1 know that I speak the sentiments of some 
pf |)is Majesty's enlightened Ministers on this subject, 
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FATHER O'LEART. 

Humorous stoiy of Father O'Leary and a bear — ^Mistaken notions respecting Ire- 
land on the Continent — Lord Yentiy and bis tenant; an anecdote characteristic 
of the Irish peasant 

I FREQUENTLT had an opportuDity of meeting at my father* 
in-Iaw's, Mr. Grogan's, where he often dined^ a most worthy 
priest, Father O'Leary, and have listened frequently with 
great zest to anecdotes which he used to tell with a quaint yet 
spirited humour quite unique. His manner, his air, his coun- 
tenance, all bespoke wit, talent and a good heart. I liked his 
company excessively, and have often regretted I did not culti- 
vate his acquaintance more, or recollect his witticisms better. 
It was singular but it was fact, that even before Father O^Leary 
opened his lips, a stranger would say, <<That is an Irishman," 
and at the same time guess him to be a priest 

One anecdote in particular I remember. Coming from St. 
Omer, he told us, he stopped a few days to visit a brother 
priest in the town of Boulogne Sur Mer. Herte he heard of a 
great curiosity which all the people were running to bee, — a 
curious bear that some fishermen had taken at sea out of a 
wreck ; it had sense, and attempted to utter a sort of lingo 
which they called patois, but which nobody understood. 

O'Leary gave his six sous to see the wonder, which was 
shown at the port by candle-light, and was a very odd kind of 
animal, no doubt. The bear had been taught a hundred tricks, 
all to be performed at the keeper's word of command. It was 
late in the evening when O'Leary saw him, and the bear seem- 
ed sulky; the keeper, however, with a short spike at the end 
of a pole, made him move about briskly. He marked on sand 
what o'clock it was, with his paw, and, distinguished the men 
and women in a very comical way; in fact, our priest was quite 
diverted. The beast at length grew tired ; the keeper hit him 
with the pole ; he stirred a little, but continued quite sullen : 
his master coaxed him — no! he would not work! At length, 
the brute of a keeper gave him two or three sharp pricks with 
the goad, when he roared out most tremendously, ano rising 
on his hind legs, swore at his tormentor in very good native 
Irish. O'Leary waited no longer, but went immediately to 
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the mayor, whom he informed that the blackguards of fisher- 
men had sewed up a poor Irishman in a bear-skin, and were 
showing him for six sous! This civic dignitary, who had him- 
self seen the bear, would not believe our friend : at last O'Lea- 
ry prevailed on him to accompany him to the room. On their 
arrival the bear was still upon duty; and O'Leary, stepping up 
to him, says, ** Gand e thahawriy Pat?^^ (How do you do 
Pat?) — ^^ Slanger a manugouthy^^ (Pretty well, thank'ee,) 
says the bear. The people were surprised to hear how plainly 
he spoke : but the mayor directly ordered him to be ripped up; 
and after some oppobition and a good deal of difficulty, Pat 
stepped forth (stark naked) out of the bear-skin wherein he 
had been fourteen or fifteen days most cleverly stitched. The 
women made off ; the men stood astonished ; and the mayor 
ordered the keepers to be put in jail unless they satisjied him; 
but that was presently done. The bear afterwards told O'Lea- 
ry that he was very well fed, and did not care much about the 
clothing, only they worked him too hard. The fishermen had 
found him at sea on a hen-coop, which had saved him from go- 
ing to the bottom with a ship wherein he had a little venture 
of dried cod from Dungarvon, and which was bound from Wa- 
terford to Bilboa. He could not speak a word of any language 
but Irish, and had never been at sea before. The fishermen 
had brought him in, fed him well, and endeavoured to repay 
themselves by showing him as a curiosity. 

O'Leary's mode of telling this story was quite admirable. I 
never heard any anecdote (and I believe this one to have been 
true) related with so much genuine drollery, which was en- 
hanced by his not changing a muscle himself while every one 
of his hearers was in a paroxysm of laughter. 

Another anecdote he used to tell with incomparable dramatic 
humour. 6y-the-by, all his stories were in some way nation- 
al ; and this gives me occasion to remark, that I think Ireland 
is at this moment nearly as little known on many parts of the 
continent as it seems to have been then. I have myself heard 
it more than once spoken of as an English town. 

At Nancy, where Father O'Leary was travelling, his native 
country happened to be mentioned; when one of the societey a 
quiet French farmer of Burgundy, asked in an unassuming 
tone, **If Ireland stood encorfif^' — ** Encore P' said an as- 
tonished John Bull, courier coming from Germany, *^ encore! 
to be sure she does: we have her yet, I assure you. Monsieur.'' 
"Thoigh neither very safe nor very sound," interposed an 
officer of the Irish brigade, who happened to be present, look- 
ing over significantly at O'Leary, and not very complacently 
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at the courier. — **And pray, Monsieur,'^ rejoined the John 
Bull to the Frenchman, " why encore ?" — " Pardon, Mon- 
sieur," replied the Frenchman, "I heard it had been worn 
out, l/atigtiS) long ago by the great number of people that 
were living in it!" 

The fact is, the Frenchman had been told, and really under- 
stood, that Ireland was a large house were the English were 
wont to send their idle vagabonds^ and from whence they were 
drawn out again as they were wanted to fill the ranks of the 
army: — and (I speak from my own personal knowledge,) in 
flome interior parts of the continent the existence of Ireland, 
as a natioriy is totally unknown, or it is at best considered as 
about a match for Jersey, &c. On the sea*coasts they are bet- 
ter informed. This need not surprise us, when we have heard 
of /a native of St. Helena formerly, (who never had been out 
of the island,) who seriously asked an English officer ^' If there 
were many landing-places in England V^ 

Some ideas of the common Irish are so strange, and uttered 
so unconsciously, that in the mouths of any other people they 
might be justly considered profane. In those of my country- 
men, however, such expressions are idiomatic^ and certainly 
spoken without the least idea of profanity. 

The present Lord Ventry was considered before his father's 
death, the oldest heir-apparent in the Irish Peerage, to which 
his father had been raised in 1800, in consequence of an ar- 
rangement made with Lord Castlereagh at the time of the Uni- 
on. He had for many years been bed-ridden, and had advan- 
ced to a very great age latterly without any corresponding uti- 
lity: yet little apprehensions were entertained of his speedy 
dissolution. 

A tenant on the estate, the stability of whose lease depend- 
ed entirely on the son surviving the father, and who was begin- 
ning to doubt which of them might die of old age first said se- 
riously to the heir-apparent, but without the slightest idea of 
any sort of impropriety either as respected God or man: — 

<< Ah then. Master Squire Mullins, isn't it mighty strange 
that my poor ould lan()lord (Heaven preserve his noble Lord- 
ship!) shou'd lie covered up in the bed all this time past? — 
I think, plase your honour, that it wou'd be well done, to take 
his Lordship (Lord bless his honour!) up to the tip-top of 
Crow-Patrick, and hold him up there as high as could be — 
just to show his Lordship a bit to the Virgin. For I'm sure, 
plase your honour, if God Almighty hadn't quite forgot his 
Lordship, he would have taken him home to himself long and 
many a day ago." 
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Strictares on Dr. Johnson — His biographer, Boswell — False definitions and erro-: 
neons ethics — Superstition — Supernatural appearances — ^Theological argument 
of the author in favour of his peculiar faith — Original poetry by Miss T "' * * — 
The author purchases Lady Mayo's demesne. County Wicklow — ^Terrific and 
cultivated scenery contrasted — ^Description of the golden belt of Ireland and 
the beauties of the above>mentioned county — ^Lord Rossmore — His character-^ 
Supernatural incident of a most extraordinary nature, vouched by living wit- 
nesses, and attendant on the sudden death of his Lordship. 

It is not pleasant to differ essentially from the general opin- 
ons of the world, and nothing but a firm belief that we are 
tight can bear us up in so doing. I feel my own fallibility 
poignantly, when I venture to remark upon the celebrated 
personage 'yclept **the great moralist of England." 

To criticise the labours of that giant of literature I am une- 
qual : to detract from his ethics is not my object. But it sure- 
ly savours not of treason to avow that parts of his Lexicon I 
condemn, and much of his philosophy I dissent from. 

It is fortunate for the sake of truth that Boswell became 
Johnson's biographer ; for, as t^e idolaters of China devoutly 
attach a full proportion of bad qualities to the object of their 
adoration, so in like manner, he has shown no want of candour 
as to the Doctor's failings ; and it might have been still wiser 
in him to have reflected on the unkind propensities of this 
wicked world, by which reflection his eulogiums would proba- 
bly have been rendered less fulsome, and his biography yet 
more correct. 

The English language had been advancing gradually in its 
own jog-trot way from the days of Bayley to . those of John- 
son ; it travelled over a plain smooth surface and on a g;entle 
ascent. * Every body formerly appeared to understand each 
other tolerably well : words were then very intelligible, and 
women, in general, found no difficulty in pronouncing them. 
But the great lexicographer soon convinced the British people 
(the Irish are out of the question) that they had been reading, 
writing, and spouting in a starved, contracted tongue, and that 
the magnificent dassimibomimus^s of the Grecian language 
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were ready in polysyllables to relieve that wretched pbVerty 
under which ours had so long languished. 

This noble revolution in letters has made a progress so fa* 
pid, that I found in one essay of a Magazine, two or three' 
months ago, no fewer than twenty-four words which required 
me to make as many references to our great Lexicon. 

Nobody can deny the miraculous labour w'hich that work 
must have required : ^et novtr, when enthusiasm has some- 
what abated aj^d no danger exists df being clapper-clawed by 
the Doctor hiipself> some ungrateful English grammarians have 
presumed to assert that, under th^ gaberdine of so great an au- 
thority, any body is lawfully entitled to coin any English 
word he chooses out of any foreign language he thinks proper; 
and that we may thus tune up our vocabulary to the key 6f a' 
lingua franca^ an assemblage of all tpngues, sounds, and idi* 
cms dead or living. It has also been asserted, since his de- 
cease,' that the Doctor's logic is frequently fsrlse both in premi- 
ses and conclusion, his ethics erroneous, his philosophy often 
unintelligible, and his diction generally bombastic. However, 
there are so many able and idle gentlemen of law, physic, and 
divinity, amply educated, with pens stuck behind their ears' 
ready for action, and who are much better skilled in the art. 
and practice of criticism than I am, that 1 shall content myself 
with commenting on one solitary word out of forty thousand, 
which word not only bears strongly on my ovv& tenets and 
faith, but also affects one of the most extraordinary occurren- 
ces of my life. 

This domprehenslve and important word, (^which has upon 
occasion puzzled me more than any other in the English lan-^' 
guage,) is ** superstition :" — whereof one of the definitions 
given by the Doctor, in his Lexicon, appears to be rather in- 
considerate, namely, " religion without morality." Now, I 
freely and fully admit that I am superstitious^ yet I think it is' 
rather severe and somewhat singular in the Doctor to admit my 
religion and extinguish my morality, which I always consider- 
ed as marching hand in ha^id. 

When Dr. Johnson began to learn his own morality (joes not 
appear : I suppose not until he got an honorary degree froni 
the pedants of Oxford. Collegiate degrees in general, howev-' 
er, work no great reformation, I am inclined to believe, in 
morality; at least I am certain that when I became a Doctor of 
Laws I did not feel my morals in the least improved by my 
diploma. I wish the candid Boswell had mentioned the pre- 
cise epocha of the Doctor^s reformation (foi* he admits him to' 
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huire been a liitle wild in his youth ;) and then we might have 
judged under what state of mind he adopted the definition. 

For myself) I consider faith, grounded on the phenomena of 
Nature, (not the faith of sectarianism or fanaticism) as the true 
source and foundation of morality; — and morality as the true 
source and foundation of religion. 

No human demonstration can cope with that presented by 
the face of Nature. What proof so infallible as that the sun 
produces light and heat and vegetation ?* — ^that the tidlss ebb 
and flow,-— *that the thunder rolls^-^that the lightning flashes, 
-^^that the planet» shine ?t Who can gaze on the vast orb of 

* The following linflt are by the yofung poetess whom I have before mentioned, 
and shaU again allude to more fully: 

The sun is in the empire of his light. 
Throned in the mighty solitude of heaven: 
He seems the visible Omnipotent 
Dwelling in glory: — his high sanctuary 
Do the eyes worship, and thereon as if 
Impiety to gaze, the senses reel, 
Drunk with the spirit of his deep refulgence. 
Circle of glory! — Diadem of heaven! 
Cast in the mould of bright eternity, 
And bodying forth tlie attributes of Him 
Whomade thee of th» visible world supreme, 
And thou becamest a wonder and a praise, — 
A worship — ^yea, a pure idolatry! 
The image of the glories of our God. 

t The reader may deem it curious to compare the two following paraphrases— 
the first graced with the great name, as author, of Mr. Addison; the second the 
performance of my accomplished young friend, and extracted from her common- 
pkott booky without anj opportunity given for revision. 

ON THE PLASrSTS. 

The spacious firmament on high. 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

Ajid spangled heavenft-*a shinmg frame!-* 

llieir great Original proclaim. 

In Reason's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voiee; 

For ever singing as they shine, 

" The hand that made us is divine!*' 



Te living fires in yon eternal dome, — 

Ye lamps, whose lig^t is immortality,— 

Hung fmth in mercy from our Father's house^ 

As beacon-lights to guide us to our God ! 

Ite are ordain'd man's faithful monitors. 

Gazing like heavenly eyes upon our deeds. 

Till guilt is awed and shrinks beneath your glance. 
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day without feeling that it is the visible demonstration of a su- 
perior Being, convincing our reason and our senses, and even 
the scanty reason of illiterate savages ? 

It is foreign from the intention of this work to dilate on 
theoretical subjects of any kind : suffice it to say, that the fol- 
lowing are simply my own sentiments, which I must be petr 
mitted to retain, and which indeed nothing on this side the 
grave can shake. 

The omnipotence of the Deity in our creation and destruc- 
tion — ^in the union and separation of our bodies and souls — ^and 
in rendering the latter responsible for the acts of the former, 
— ^no Christian denies : and if the Deity be thus omnipotent in 
forming, destroying, uniting, separating, and judging, he must 
be equally omnipotent in reproducing that spirit and that form 
which he created, and which remain subject to his will, and al- 
ways in his power. 

It follows, therefore^ that the Omnipotent Creator nxay at 
will reproduce that spirit which he reserves for future judg- 
ment, or the semblance of that body which once contained the 
undecaying soul. The smallest atom which floats in the sun- 
beam cannot, (as every body knows) from the nature of mat- 
ter, be actually annihilated : death consequently only decom- 
poses the materials whereof our bodies are formed, which ma- 
terials are obviously susceptible of being recombined. The 
Christian tenets maintain that the soul and body must appear 
for judgment, and why not before judgment,— if so willed by 
the Almighty ? The main argument which I have heard 
against such appearances tends nearly as much to mislead, as a 
general disbelief or denial of Omnipotence — namely, that 
though this power may exist in the Deity. He never would 
permit such spectacles on the earth, to terrify the timorous, 
and give occasion to paltering with the credulity of his crea^ 
tures. 

It is truly surprising how rational men can resort to these 
methods of reasoning. When we admit the Omnipotence, we 
are bound likewise to admit the Omniscience of the Deity ; 
and presumptuous indeed must that man be who overlooks the 
contractedness of his own intellectual vision, or asserts that^ 
because he cannot see a reason for a supernatural interference, 
none therefore can exist in the eye of the Supreme. 

The objects of God are inscrutable: an appearance of the de- 

Ye briclit md visible tewMrds! held fortb 
From God's higli sanetuaiy, to work ta us 
A pure ambition for eternal things. 
And glories wbich our spirit heaves to grasp! 
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pnrted upon earth may have consequences which none not even 
those who are affected by it^ — can either discover or suppose.* 
Can any human wisdom presume to divine why man was onV 
finally created at all ? why one man is cut short in high bloom- 
ing health and youth, and another lingers long in age and de- 
crepitude ? why the best of men are frequently the most unr 
fortunate, and the greatest villains the most prosperous ? why 
the heinous criminal escapes in triumph^ and the innocent be? 
ing is destroyed by torture ? And is the production of a su- 
pernatural appearance, for the inscrutable purposes of G-od| 
more extraordinary, or less credible, than these other ordina- 
tions of the Deity, or than all tKose unaccountable phenomena 
of nature, which are only, as the rising and setting sun, disre- ' 
garded by common minds from the frequency of their occur- 
rence ? , 

This is.'a subject whereon I feel strongly and seriously, an^ 
hence it is that I have been led into so long an exordiunfi. 1/ 
regard the belief in supernatural apparitions as inseparable from/ 
my Christian faitj^and my view of Divine Omnipotence ; /'and 
however good and learned individuals' nnay possibly impugn 
my reasoning, I have the consolation of knowing that the very 
hest and wisest Doctors in Divinity and Masters of Arts in the 
British empire, can have no better or truer information upoa* 
the subject than myself ; that J am as much in my senses aS' 
many of them ; and that the Deity has made no sort of dis-! 
tinction between the intellectual capacity of a bishop and at 
Judge : the secrets of Heaven are not divulged to either of 
them. The judge does justice to other people, and the bishop' 
does justice to himself; both are equally ignorant of the my«v' 

* Nothing in print places mj theory in so distinct, clear, and pleasing a point 
of vie'vi^ as Parnieli's Hermit,— a strong, moral, and impressive tale, — beautiful in 
poetry, and abounding in instruction. There the Omniscience of God, is exen;- 
plified by human incidents, and jihe mysteri.ous causes of his actions brought home 
to the commonest capacity. The moral of that short and simple tale says more 
than 9 hundred yolumes of dogmatic controversies !-^The following couplets ap- 
pear to me extremely impressive:-^ 

The Maker justly claims that world he made: 
In this the right of Providence is laid: 
Its sacred majesty, through all, depends 
On using second means to work its ends. 

What strange events can strike with more surprise 
Than those which lately struck thy wondering eyes ? 
Yet, taught by these, confess the Almighty just ; 
And w)iere you can't unriddle^ learn to trust. 



•^. 
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fiterles of futurity and must alike wait until they pass the dim 
boundary of the grave, to gain any practical information. 
When a military captain is ordained a clergyman, as is somer 
.iv4iat the fashion during the peace establishment, does he her 
bome one atom wiser or more knowing as to the next world 
Ihan when he was in the army ? — probably, on the other hand, 
jhe thinks much less about the matter than when standing upon 
ithe iield of battle^ 

I would not have the reader imagine, that I should be found 
ready to receive any idle ghost story which might be told me. 
So far contrary, I have always been of opinion, that no inci- 
dent or appearance, (and I have expressed as much before in 
this work,) however strange, should be considered as superna- 
tural which could any how be otherwise accounted for, or re? 
ferred to natural or human agency. 

I will proceed at once to the little narrative thus important^ 
\y prefaced. The circumstances will, I think, be admitted as 
of an extraordinary nature: they were not connected with the 
workings of imagination ; depended not on the fancy of a sin- 
gle individual: the occurrence was, altogether, both in its cha- 
racter and in its possible application, far beyond the speculations 
of man. But let me endeavour to soften and prepare my mind 
for the strange recital by some more pleasing recollections con- 
nected with the principal subject of it. 

Immediately after the rebellion of 1798, the Countess Dow- 
ager of Mayo discovered a man concealed under her bed, and 
was so terrified that she instantly fled from her country-resi- 
dence in the most beautiful part of County Wicklow: she de- 
parted for Dublin, whence she immediately sailed for England, 
and never after returned. Her Ladyship directed her agent, 
Mr. Davis, immediately to dispose of her residence, demesne, 
and every thing within the house and on the grounds, for 
whatever they might bring. All property in the disturbed 
districts being then of small comparative value, and there hav- 
ing been a battle fought at Mount Kennedy, near her house, a 
short time previous, I purchased the whole estate, as it stood, 
at a very moderate price, and on the ensuing day was put into 
possession of my new mansion. I found a house not large, 
but very neat and in good order, with a considerable quantity 
of furniture, some excellent wines, &c. and the lands in. full 
produce. The demesne was not extensive, but delightfully si- 
tuated in a district which, I believe, for the union of rural 
beauties and mild uniformity of climnte, few spots can excel. 

I have already disclaimed all pretensions, as a writer, to the 
power of scenic description or imaginary landscape — though 
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no person existing is more gratified than myself with the con- 
templation of splendid scenery: in saying this, however, I do not 
mean that savage sublimity of landscape — that majestic assem- 
blage of stupendous mountain and roaring cataract-— of colossal 
rocks and innumerable precipices — where nature appears to de- 
signate to the bear and the e^agle, to the boaror chamois — ^those 
tracts which she originally created for their peculiar accommo- 
dation: to the enthusiastic sketcher and the high-wrought tourist 
I yield an exclusive right to those interesting regions, which 
are far too sublime for my ordinary pencil. I own that I pre- 
fer that luxurious scenery where the art and industry of man 
go hand in hand with the embellishments of Nature, and 
where Providence, smiling, combines her blessings with her 
beauties. 

Were I asked to exemplify my ideas of rural, animated, 
cheering landscape, I should say — "My friend,^ travel! — visit 
that narrow region which we call the golden belt of Ireland;* 
explore every league from the metropolis to the meeting of the 
waters: journey which way you please, you will find the na- 
tive myrtle and indigenous arbutus, glowing throughout the se- 
Terest winter, and forming the ordinary cottage-fence." 

The scenery of Wicklow is doubtless on a very minor scale, 
quite unable to compete with the grandeur and immensity of 
continental landscape; even to our own Killarney it is not com- 
parable,; but it possesses a genial glowing luxury, whereof 
more elevated scenery is often destitute. It is, besides, in the 
world : its beauties seem alive. It blooms : it blossoms : the 
mellow climate extracts from every shrub a tribute of fragrance 
wherewith the atmosphere is saturated, and through such a me- 
dium does the refreshing rain descend to brighten the hues of 
the evergreens! 

I frankly admit myself an enthusiast as to that lovely dis- 
trict. In truth, I fear I should have been enthusiastic on many 
points, had not law, the most powerful antidote to that feeling, 
interposed to check its growth. 

The scite of my sylvan residence, Dunran, was nearly in 
the centre of the golden belt, about fifteen miles from the ca^ 
pital; but owing to the varied nature of the country, it appear- 
ed far more distant. Bounded by the beautiful glen of the 



* That lovely district extends about thirty miles in length, and from four to se- 
ven in breadth: it commences near Dublin, and ends at a short distance beyond 
Avondale: the soil is generally a warm gravel, with verdant valleys, bounded by 
mountains arable to their.summits on one side, and by the sea upon the other. 
The gold mine is on a frontier of this district; and it is perhaps the most conge- 
nial to the growth*of trees and dhrubs, of any spot in the British dominions. 
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downs, at the foot of the magnificent Bellevue, and the mor^- 
distant sugar-loaf mountain called the Dangl*, together with 
Tynnehinch, (less celebrated for its unrivalled scenery than aa 
the residence of Ireland's first patriot,) the dark deep glen> the 
black lake and mystic rale of Lugelough, contrasted qoitd ma- 
gically with the highly cultivated beaaties of Dotiran: (the 
parks, and wilds, and sublime cascade of Fowerscourty and the 
newly-created magnificence of Mount Kennedy, abundantl3r 
prove that perfection itself may exist in contrasts:) in fine I 
found myself enveloped by the hundred beauties of that en-' 
chanting district, which, though of one family, were rendered 
yet more attractive by the variety of their features; and had I 
not been tied to laborious duties, I should infallibly have sought 
refuge there altogether from the cares-of the world. 

One of the greatest pleasures I enjoyed whilst resident at 
Dunran, was the near abode of the late Lord Rossmore, at that 
'time commander-in-chief in Ireland. His Lordship knew my 
; father, and, from my commencement in public life, had been 
\ my friend and a sincere onOb He was a Scotsman born, but had 
come to Ireland when very young, as page to the Lord Lieu« 
Itenant. He had married an heiress ; had purchased the estate 
,of Mount Kennedy; built a noble mansion; laid out some of 
.the finest gardens in Ireland ; and, in fact, improved the de- 
mesne, as far as taste, skill, and money could accomplish. He 
iwas what may be called a remarkably fine old man, quite the 
^ntleman) and when at Mount Kennedy quite the country 
gentleman. He lived in a style few pieople can attain to : his 
table, supplied by his own farms, was adapted to the Viceroy 
himself, yet was ever spread for his neighbours: in a word, no 
man ever kept a more even hand in society than Lord Ross- 
more, and no man was ever better repaid by universal esteem^ 
Had his connexions possessed his miderstanding, and practised 
bis habits, they would probably have foUnd more friends when 
they wanted them4 

This intimacy at Mount Kennedy gave rise to an occurrence 
the most extraordinary and inexplicable of my whole existence 
—an occurrence which for many years occupied my thooghts, 
' and wrought on my imagination^ Lord Rossmore was advan« 
ced in years, but I never heard of his having had a single day's 
indisposition. He bore, in his green old age, the appearance 
of robust health. During the vice-royalty of Earl H^rdwick, 
Lady Barrington, at a drawing-room at Dublin Castle, met Lord 
Rossmore. He had. been making up one of his weekly parties 
for Mount Kennedy, to commence the next day, and had sent 
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down orders for every preparation to be made. The Lord 
Liieutenant was to be of the company. 

^*My little farmer," said he to Lady Barrington, address-, 
itig her by a pet name, ** when you go home, tell Sir Jonah' 
that no business is to prevent him from bringing you down to' 
dine with me to-morrow. I will have no ifs in the matter-— 
so tell him that come he must /" She promised positively, 
and on her return informed me of her engagement, to which I 
at once agreed. We retired to our chamber about twelve; and 
towards two in the morning, I was awakened by a sound of a 
very extraordinary nature. I listened: it occurred first at short 
intervals; it resembled neither a voice nor an instrument; it 
was softer than any voice and wilder than any music, and seem- 
ed to float in the air. I don^t know wherefore, but my heart 
beat forcibly: the sound became still more plaintive, till it al- 
most died away in the air; when a sudden change, as if exci- 
ted by a pang, changed its tone: it seemed descending^ 1 felt 
every nerve tremble: it was not a natural sound, nor could I 
make out the point from whence it came. 

At length I awakened Lady Barrington, who heard it as 
well as myself: she suggested that it might be an Eoiian harp 
— but to that instrument it bore no similitude: it was altogether 
a different character of sound. My wife at first appeared' 
less affected than I; but subsequently she was more so. 

We now went to a large window in our bed-room which 
looked directly upon a small garden underneath : the sound 
seemed then obviously to ascend from a grass'-plbt immediate- 
ly below our window. It continued ; Lady Barrington re- 
quested that I would call up her maid, which I did, and she 
was evidently more affected than either of us. The sounds 
lasted for more than half an hour. At last a deep, heavy, 
throbbing sigh seemed to issue from the spot, and was shortly 
succeeded by a sharp but low cry, and by the distinct exclama- 
tion, thrice repeated, of " Rossmore — Rossmore — Rossmore!" 
I will not attempt to describe my own feelings; indeed I can- 
not. The maid fled in terror from the window, and it was with' 
difiiculty I prevailed on Lady Barrington to return to bed: in- 
about a minute after, the sound died gradually away, until all 
was silent. 

Lady Barrington, who is not so superstitious as I, attribu- • 
ted this circumstance to a hundred different causes, and made? 
me promise that I would not mention it next day at Mount' 
.Kennedy, since we should be thereby rendered laughing^^ 
stocks. At length, wearied with speculations, we fell into w 
sound slumber* 
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About seven the ensuing morning a strong rap at my chaiii- 
Ber-door awakened me. The recollection of the past night V 
btdventure rushed instantly upon my mind, and rendered me 
very unfit to be taken suddenly on any subject. Jt was light : 
I went to the door, when my faithful servant, JUawler, (ex- 
claimed, on the oth^ side, «' Oh Lord, Sir!" — "What is the 
matter?" said I hurriedly: "Oh, Sir!" ejaculated he, "Lord 
Rossmore's footman was running past the door in great haste, 
and told me in passing that my Lord, after coming from the 
Castle, had gone to bed in perfect health, but that about half^ 
after two this mornmg, his own man hearing a noise in his 
master's bed (he slept in the same room,) went to him, and 
found him in the agonies of death ; and before he could alarm* 
the other servants, all was bVer!" 

I conjecture nothing. \ only relate the incident as unequi- 
vocally matter ot fact : Lord Rossmolre was absolutely dy- 
ing at the moment I heard his name pronounced. Let 
sceptics draw their owti conclusions : perhaps natural causes 
fnay be assigned : but /am totally unequal to the task. 

Atheism may ridicule me: Orthodoxy may despise me: 
Bigotry may lecture me : Fanaticism might burn me : yet in 
my very faith I would seek consolation. It is in oriy mind" 
better to believe too much than too little^ and that is the only 
theological crime of which I can be fairly accused.^/ 
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MEMORANDA CRITIC A. 

ItemairkB on Lady Morgan's novel of " The Wild Irish Girl," &c.— Prince O'SoK 
liyan at Killarney— Miss Edgeworth's " Castle Rackrent" — Memoir of Joii»- 
than Clerk — " Florence Maearthy" — Comparison between Lady Morgan and 
Thomas Moore as writers — The author's knowledge of both — ** Captain Rock" 
coi 'lemned— The ** Irish Melodies" by Moore and Power — The harmonizing 
of them by Sir John Stevenson injurious to the national music — Anecdote of Mr. 
Thomas Moore and Mrs. K * * * y. 

It is remarkable that the state of the Irish people, in its va- 
rious gradations of habit and society, has been best illustrat- 
ed by two female authors, — the one of more imaginative, th6 
other of purer narrative powers : but each, in her respective 
line, possessing very considerable merit. 

Though a fiction, not free from numerous inaccuracies, inap- 
propriate dialogue, and forced incident, it is impossible to peruse 
the '* Wild Irish Girl'* of Lady Morgan without deep interest, 
or to dispute its claims as a production of true national feeling 
as well as literary talent. 

The tale was the first and is perhaps the best of all her wri- 
tings. Compared with her " Ida of Athens," it strikingly 
exhibits the SLUihor^s /ailing off from the unsophisticated dic- 
tates of nature to the less refined conceptions induced by what 
she herself styles fashionable society. 

To persons unacquainted with Ireland, the " Wild Irish 
Girl" may appear an ordinary tale of romance and fancy : but 
to such as understand the ancient history of that people, it may 
be considered as a delightful legend. The authoress might 
perhaps have had somewhat in view the last descendant of the 
Irish princes, who did not altogether forget the station of his 
forefathers. 

O'Sullivan, lineally descended from the King of the Lakes, 
not jnany years since vegetated on a retired spot of his heredi* 
tary dominions at Eillarney ; and, though overwhelmed by 
poverty and deprivation, kept up in his mind a visionary dig- 
nity. Surveying from his wretched cottage that enchanting 
territory over which his ancestors had reigned for centuries, I 
have been told he never ceased to recollect his royal descent. 
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He was a map of gigantic stature and strength ; af uncouth^ 
yet authoritative nxien — not shaming his pretensions by his 
presence. He was frequently visited by those who went to 
view the celebrated lakes^ and I have conversed with many 
who have seen him: but at a period when familiar intercourse 
has been introduced between actual princes and their subjects^ 
tending undoubtedly to diminish in the latter the sense of 
^^ that divinity which doth hedge a king/' the poor descendant 
of the renowned O'Siillivan had no reason to expect much 
commiseration from modern sensibility. 

The frequent and strange revolutions of the world within 
the last forty years, — the radical alterations in all the material 
habits of society, — ^announced the commencement of a new 
era : and the ascendancy of commerce over rank, and of ava- 
rice over every thing, completed the regeneration. But, 
above all, the loosening of those ties which bound kindred and 
faoiilies, in one common interest, to uphold their race and 
name ; — the extinction of that spirit of chivalry which sustain- 
ed those ties ; — and the common prostitution of the heraldic 
honours of antiquity ; — have steeled the human mind against 
the lofty and noble pretensions of birth and rank ; and whilst 
we superficially decry the principles of equality y we are tra- 
velling towards them, by the shortest and most dangerous road 
that degeneracy and meanness can point out 

I confess myself to be a determined enemy at once to politi- 
cal and social equality: in the exercise of justice alone should 
the principle exist ^ in any other sense, it never did and never 
\:an, for any length of time. 

Miss Edgeworth's " Castle Rackrent^' and *^ Fashionable 
Tales" are incomparable in depicting truly several traits of the 
rather modern Irish character : they are perhlips on one point 
somewhat overcharged ; but, for the most part, may be said 
to exceed Lady Morgan's Irish novels. The fiction is less 
perceptible in them : they have a greater air of reality — of 
what I have myself often and often observed and noted in full 
progress and actual execution throughout my native country. 
The landlord, the agent, and the attorney of <^ Castle Rack- 
rent" (in fact every person it describes) — are neither fictitiou? 
nor even uncommon characters : and the changes of landed 
property in the country where I was born (where perhaps they 
have prevailed to the full as widely as in any other of the uni- 
ted empire) owed, in nine cases out of ten, their origin, pro- 
gress, and catastrophe to incidents in no wise difiering irovo. 
those so accurately painted ip Miss Edgeworth's narrative. 

Though moderate fortunes have frequently and fairly been 
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realized by agents, yet, to be on tbe sure side of comfort and 
security, a country gentleman who wishes to send down his esr 
tate in tolerably good order to his family should always be his 
own receiver^ and compromise any claim rather than employ 
an attorney to Arrange it. 

I recollect to have seen in Queen^s County a Mr. Clerk, whp 
had been a working carpenter, a|)d when making a bench for 
the session justices at the court-house, was laughed at for ta? 
king peculiar pains in planing and smoothing the seat of it. 
He smilingly observed, that he did so to make it easy for him- 
self as he was resolved he would never die till he had a right 
to sit thereupon : and he kept his word ;-r-he was an industri- 
ous man, and became an agent ; honesty respectable, and kind- 
hearted, he succeeded in all his efforts to accumulate an inde- 
pendence : he did accumulate it, and uprightly: his character 
kept pace with the increase of his property, and he lived to sit 
as a magistrate on that very bench that he sawed and planed. 

I will not quit the subject without saying a word about ano- 
ther of Lady Morgan's works — *^ Florence Macarthy,'' which, 
/ <« errors excepted," possesses an immensity of talent in the de- 
lineation of the genuine Irish character. The different judges 
no one can mistake : but the Crawleys are superlative, and 
suffice tQ bring before my vision, in their full colouring, and 
almost without a variation, persons and incidents whom and 
which I have many a time encountered. Nothing is exaggera- 
ted as to them ; and Crawley himself is the perfect and plain 
model of the combined agent, attorney, antl magistrate — a sort 
of mongrel functionary whose existence I have repeatedly re- 
probated, and whom I pronounce to be at this moment the 
greatest nuisance and mischief experienced by my unfortunate 
country^ and onfy to be abated by the residence of the great 
landlords on their estates. No people under heaven could be 
so easily tranquillized and governed as tbe Irish : but that de- 
sirable end is alone attainable by the personal endeavours of a 
liberal, humane, and resident aristocracy. 

A third writer on Ireland I allude to with more pride on 
some points, and with less pleasure on others ; because, though 
dubbed;, par excelierice^ *< The bard of Ireland," I have not 
yet seen many literary productions of his, especially on nar 
tional subjects, that have afforded me an unalloyed feeling of 
gratification. 

He must not be displeased with the observations of perhaps 
a truer friend than those who have led him to forget himself. 
His ^' Captain Rock" (though, I doubt not, Well intended,) 
coming at the time it did find under the s^anctiori of his name, 
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^s the most exceptionable publication, in all its bearings as to 
Ireland, that I have yet seen. Doctor Beattie says, in his 
•Apology for Religion^ ** if it does no good, it can do no 
harm:" but, on the contrary, if ** Captiain Rock" does no 
liarm, it can certainly do po good. - 

Had it been addressed to, or calculated for, the better orders, 
the book would have been less noxious : but it is not calcula- 
ted to instruct those whose influence, example, or residence 
could either amend or reform the abuses which the author cer- 
tainly exaggerates. It is not calculated to remedy the great 
and true cause of Irish ruin — the absenteeism of the great 
landed proprietors : so much the reverse, it is directly adapted 
to increase and confirm the real grievance, by scaring every 
landlord who retains a sense of personal danger, (and I know 
none of them who are exempt from abundance of it) from re- 
turning to a country whjere *^ Captain Rock" h proclaimed by 
the *' Bard of Ireland" to be an immortal Sovereign. The 
work is, in fact, a warm efifusion of party, not a firm remon- 
strance of patriotism,. It is a work better fitted for vulgar 
iclat than for rational approbation. Its effects were not cal- 
culated on ; and it appears to me, in itself, to offer one of the /^ 
strongest arguments a^nst bes towuig^n th^ ^ I^^^r • 

Jreland th§ .power of l*e5ding. _; ... """ — — «=--^ - Jja * .-*: * ' 

^Perhaps I write warmly "my selT; I wriTe not however for , ,^^' ] 
distracted cottagers, but for proprietors and legislators ; and I ^ ^^ *^- 
have endeavoured honestly to express my unalterable convic-/r^ -U^^^"^ 
tion that it is by encouraging, conciliating, re-attaching, ^naiti( (\ '^'' 
recalling the higher, and not by confusing and inflaming the,^. » ,, 
lower orders of society, that Ireland can be renovated. *' „ J-^..-.-..' 

Most undoubtedly Mr. Thomas Moore and Lady Morgan 
are among the most distinguished modern writers of our coun- 
try: indeed, I know of none (except Miss Edgeworth) who 
has at present a right to compete with either, in his or her re- 
spective department. 

But I can never repeat too often that I am not a critic, al- 
though I choose to speak my mind strongly and freely. I 
hope neither my friend Moore nor her Ladyship will be dis- 
pleased at my stating thus candidly my opinion of their public 
characters : they would perhaps scout me as an adulator were 
I to tell them what I thought of their private ones. I dare 
say some of the periodical writers will announce, that my tell- 
ing the world I am a very inefficient critic is mere work of 
supererogation : at any rate, it must be owned that making 
the confession in advance is to the full as creditable as leaving 
(he thing to be stated for me. 
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In coneludin^ my rambling estimate of the merits of tbes^ 
two juijtly celebrated authors, let ti)e bear in mind that they 
are of d liferent sexes, and recollect the peculiar attributes of 
either. 

Both of them are alike unsparing in their U3e of the bold 
lano^uage of liberty: but Lady Morgan has improved her ideas 
of freedom by contrasts on the European continent ; whil^ 
Thomas Moore has not improved his by the exemplification 
of freedom in America. Lady Morgan has succeeded in adul- 
terating her refinement; Thomas Moore has unsuccessfully en- 
deavoured to refine his grossness : she has abundant talent ; 
he has abundant genius: and whatsoever distinction those 
terms admit of, indicates, in my mind, their relative merit. — 
This allowance, however, must be made; that the lady has coq- 
tented herself with invoking only substantial beings and things; 
of this sublunary world, whilst the gentleman has ransacked 
both heaven and hell, and ** the halt-way house," for figura- 
tive assistance. 

I knew them both before they had acquired any celebrity and 
after they had attained to much. I esteemed them then, and 
have no reason to disesteem them now : it is on their own ac- 
count that I wish some of the compositions of both had never 
appeared ; and I really believe, upon due consideration, they 
will themselves be of my way of thinking. 

I recollect Moore being one night at my house in Merrion 
Square, during the spring of his celebrity, touching the piano- 
forte, in his own unique way, to '< Rosa," his favourite ama- 
tory sonnet; his head leant back; — now throwing up his ec- 
static eyes to heaven, as if to invoke refinement— *th en casting 
them softly sideways, and breathing out his cromatics to ele- 
vate, as the ladies said, their souls above the world, but at the 
same moment convincing them that they were completely 
mortal, v ^ 

A Mrs. K * * * y, a lady then d^dge murj but moving in the 
best society of Ireland, sat on a chair behind Moore: I watch- 
ed her profile: her lips quavered in unison with the piano; a 
sort of amiable convulsion, now and then raising the upper 
from the under lip, composed a smile less pleasing than expres- 
sive; her eye softened, glazed, — ^^and half melting she whisper- 
ed to herself the following words, which I, standing at the 
back of her chair, could not avoid hearing: "Dear, dear!" 
lisped Mrs. K***y, *< Moore, this is noi for the good of 
my soul .'" 

Almost involuntarily, I ejaculated in the same low tone, — 
" What is not Mrs. K * * * y ?" 
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*' You know well enough!^' she replied (but without blush- 
ing, as people used to do formerly;) <^how can you ask so silly 
a question?'' and she turned into the crowds but never came 
near the piano again that night. 

I greatly admire the national, indeed patriotic idea, of col- 
lecting and pubHshtng the Iriah Melodies ; and it were to be 
wished that some of them bad less the appearance of having 
been written per annum.* 

Sir John Stevenson, that celebrated warbler, has melodized 
« good many of these ; but he certainly has also melo-drama' 
Used a considerable portion of them. I think our rants and 
planxties would have answered just as well without either sym- 
phonies or chromatics, and that the plaintive national music of 
Ireland does not reach the heart a moment the sooner for pass- 
ing through a mob of sientific varistions. Tawdry and mod- 
ern upholstery would not be verjp; appropriate to the ancient 
tower of an Irish chieftain ; and some of Sir John's proceed- 
ings in melodizing simplicity, remind me of the Rev. Mark 
Hare, who white-washed the great rock of Cashell to give it a 
genteel appearancfe against the visitation. 

As I do not attempt (I suppose I ought to say presume,) to 
be a literary, so am I far less a musical critic : but I know 
what pleases myself, and in that species of criticism I cannot 
be 6:Kpected to yield to any tody. 

As to my own authorship, I bad business more important 
than writing books in my early lifie : but now, in my old days, 
it is my greates^t amusement, and nothing would give i!ne more 
satisfaction than hearing the free remarks of the critics on my 
productions. 

* I allade to th« ptiblic tibial -m to copyright, by Mr. Power, when it was sta^ 
ted that Mr, Moore wrote the Melodies for so much a year. They are certain]^ 
very unequal. 
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Potts and poetasters-^Major Roche's extraordinary poein on the battle of Water- 
loo — " Tears of the British -Muse" — FVeneh climax of love — A man's age dis- 
covered by his poetry — Evils of a motto— Amorous feelings of youth— Love 
verses of a boy; of a young man — ** Loves of the Angels" — Dinner verses of 
an Oxonian — " The Highlander," a poem — Extracts from the poetical manu- 
scripts of Miss T * * * n, &c. 

There cannot be a juster aphorism than ^^ Poeta nascitur, 
non fit;'' the paucity of those literary productions which de- 
serve the epithet of poetry, compared with the thousand vo- 
lumes of what rhj^ming authors call poems, forms a conclusive 
illustration. 

A true poet lives for ever; a poetaster j just till another re- 
lieves him in the circulating libraries, or on the toilets of young 
ladies — used to keep them awake at night and send them to 
sleep in the morning. 

There may possibly be three degrees* of e!xcellenc6 in true 
poetry, but certainly no more. A fourth-rate /7oe/. must be, 
in my idea, a mere forger of rhymes; a manufacturer of versi- 
fication: but if he minds his prosody, and writes in a style ei- 
ther vastly interesting/ immensely tender, or delightfully lux- 
urious, he will probably find readers amongst the fair sex from 
fifteen to forty-five. 

Major Roche, an Irishman, who in 1815 printed and pub- 
lished at Paris a full and true nexameter account of the great 
battle of Waterloo, with his own portrait emblazoned in the 
front, and the Duke of Wellington's in the rear; must certain- 
ly be held to exceed in ingenuity all the poets and poetasters 
great and small of the present generation. 

The alphabetical printed list of subscribers to his work set 
forth the name of every emperor, king, prince, nobleman, ge« 
neral, minister, and diplomatist — Russian, Prussian, Austrian, 
German, Dutch, English, Irish, Don Cossack, &c. &c. Such 
an imperial, royal, and every way magnificent list was never 
before, nor ever will be again, appended to any poem civil, 
political, military, religious, or scientific: and as the major 
thought very truly that a book so patronised and garnished 
must be worth at least fifty times as much as any other poem 
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t>f the same dimensions, he stated that ^^ a few copies might 
still be procured at two guineas each." He succeeded admi- 
rably, and I believe got more money at Paris than any one of 
the army did at Waterloo. 

His introduction of the Duke of Wellington was well worth 
the money: — he described his Grace as Mars on horseback 
(new!,) riding helter-skelter, and charging fiercely over every 
thing in his headlong course; friends and foes, men, women, 
And children, having no chance of remaining perpendicular if 
they crossed his way; his horse's hoofs striking flames of fire 
even out of the regimental buttons of the dead bodies which he 
galloped over! whilst swords, mukets, spears, and cuirasses, 
pounded down by his trampling steed, formed as it were a turn- 
pike-road, whereupon he seemed to fly in his endeavours to 
catch Buonaparte. 

I really think Major Roche's idea of making Lord Welling- 
ton Mars was a much better one than that of making him 
Achilles, as they have done at Hyde-Park-Corner. Paris found 
out the weak point of Achilles, and finished him: but Mars is 
immortal; and though Diomed knocked him down, neither his 
carcass nor character is |t jot the worse. Besides, though 
Achilles killed Hector, it was not Lord Wellington who kill- 
ed Buonaparte. 

A remark of mine which, though of no value, is however 
rather a curious one^ I cannot omit — namely, that every man 
who has been in the habit of scribbling rhyme of any descrip- 
tion, involuntarily betrays his age by the nature of his compo* 
sition. The truth of this observation I will endeavour to il- 
lustrate by quotations from some jingling couplets written at 
different periods of life by a friend of mine, merely to show 
the strange and gradual transitions and propensities of the hu- 
man mind from youth to maturity, and from maturity to age. 
i was brought up at a school where poetry was cultivated, whe- 
ther the soil would bear a crop or not: I early got, however, 
somehow or other, ah idea of what it was, which boys in ge* 
nerat at that age never think of. But j had no practical genius, 
and never set up for it Our second master, the son of the 
principal one, was a parson, and as he thought, a poet, and 
wrote a thing called "The Tears of the British Muse,'* 
which we were all obliged to purchase, and repeat once a 
month. In fact, of all matters, prosody was most, assiduously 
whipped into us. 

Love is the first theme of all the poets in the world. -^ 
Though the French do not understand that matter a bit better 
than other folks, yet their language certainly expresses amatory 
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ideas far more compreheusiirely than ours. In talking of love 
they do not speak of. refinement : I never knew a Frenchwo- 
man tie them^ together fast: their terms of gradation are — l'a^ 
Motrs nafurelfbien sensible^ ires fort, a son gout^ superbe ; 
forming the cUmax wit pas necessatre encore : this classing of 
the passion with the palate, is certainly a very simple mode of 
defining one of its varieties. 

The state of the feelings and propensities of men is regula- 
ted by the amount of their years (ladies in general stick to 
their text longest.) In early youth, poetry flows from natural 
sensations; and at this period verses in general have much mo- 
desty, much feeling, and a visible struggle to keep in with re- 
finement. 

In the next degree of age, which runs quite close upon the 
former, the scene nevertheless si^dly alters. We then see plain 
amatory sonnets turning poor refinement out of company, and 
showing that it was not so very pure as we had reason to sup- 
pose. Next comes that stage wherein sensualists, wits, bal- 
lad-singers, gourmands, experienced lovers, and-^most kinds of 
poetasters, male and female, give their varieties. All the or- 
gans of craniology swell up in the brain and.^begin to prepare 
themselves for developement: this is rather a lasting stage, and 
gently glides into, and amalgamates with the final one, filled 
by satirists, psalmists, epigrammatists, and other specimens of 
antiquity and ill-nature. But I fancy this latter must be a 
very unproductive line of versification for the writer, as few 
ladies ever read such things till after they begin to wear spec- 
tacles. Few persons like to see themselves caricatured ; and 
the moment a lady is convinced that she ceases to be an object 
of lovBj she fancies that, as matter of course, she at once be- 
comes an object of ridicule : so that she takes care to run no 
chance of reading to her own mortification, till .she feels that 
it is time to commence devotee. 

I recollect a friend of mine writing a poem of satire so ge- 
neral, that every body might attribute it to their neighbours, 
without taking it to themselves. The first edition having gone 
off well, he published a second, announcing improvements, and 
giving as a motto the words of Hamlet : — 

To hold as 'twere the mirror up to Nature. 

This motto was fatal ; the idea of the mirror condemned the 
book: nobody would venture to look into it; and the entire im- 
pression is, I dare say, in the act of rotting on the bookseller's 
shelves at the present moment. 
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Oh! that delicious dream of life, wlien age is too far distint 
to be seen, and childhood fast receding from our vision! — when 
Nature pauses briefly between refinement and sensuality ^--^first 
imparting to our wondering senses what* we are and what we 
shall be, before she consigns us to the dangerotM guardianship 
of chance and of our passions! 

That is the crisis when lasting traits of character begio to 
bud and blossom, and acquire sap; and every effort should then 
be made to crop and prune, and train the young shoots, whilst 
yet they retain the principle of ductility. 

During that period the youth is far too chary to avow a pas- 
sion which he does not fully comprehend, satisfied with ma- 
king known his feelings by delicate allusions, and thus contri- 
ving to disclose the principle without mentioning its existence. 
All sorts of pretty sentimentalities are employed to this endir^ 
shepherds and shepherdesses are pressed into the service; as 
are likewise tropes of Arcadian happiness and simplicity, with 
abundance of metaphorical roses with thorns to them — perfumes 
and flowers. 

A particular friend. of mine, nearly as well known to me as 
myself, and who, when a young man, had a great propensity 
to fall in love and make verses accordingly, has often told me 
bis whole progress in both, and says positively that he should 
ascertain in a moment a man^s decimal from his versification. 
He entertained me pne morning by showing me certain me- 
morandums which he had from time to time made upon this 
subject, and from which he permitted me to take extracts, as 
also from some of his own effusions which he said he had kept 
out of curiosity. 

It appears that at the age of fifteen he fell in love with a 
Miss Lyddy St. John, who was herself a poetess of fourteen, 
and the most delicate young Celestial he had ever seen. The 
purity of her thoughts and verses filtered all his sentiments as 
clear as spring water, and did not leave an atom of grossness 
in the whole body of them. 

Before he left school he wrote the following lines on this 
young lady, which he had suffered to stand as the poetical il- 
lustration of his boyhood. 



Whftt sylph that flits athwart the air. 
Or hoyers round its favourite fair. 
Can paint such charms to fancy's eye. 
Or feebly trace 
The unconscious grace 
Of her for whom I sigh? 
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n. 

As silver flakes of falling^snow 

Tell the pure sphere from whence they flow. 

So the chaste beauties of her eye 

Faintly impart 

The chaster heart 
Of her for whom I sigh. 

Lyddy, however, objected to the last line of each stanza^ aa 
she did not understand what he meaat by sighing for her ; 
and he not being slble to solve the question, she seemed to en- 
tertain rather a contempt for his intellects^ and palpably gave 
the preference to one of his school-fellows— a bolder boy. 

In the next stage towards maturity the poet and lover begaii 
to know better what he was about ; and determined to pay a 
visit to the fair one, and try if any lucky circumstance might 
give him a dedicate opportunity of disclosing his sentiments 
and sufferings. 

He unfortunately found that the innocent cause of his tor- 
ment had gone on a tour, and that his interview must be ad- 
journed sine die : however, he explored the garden ; sat down 
in all the arbours ; walked pensively over the flower-plats ; 
peeped into her chamber-window, which was on the ground- 
floor, and embroidered with honey-suckles and jessamine : his 
very soul swelled with thoughts of love and rural retirement : 
and thus his heart, as it were, burst open, and let out a gush 
of poetry, which he immediately committed to writing in the 
garb of a lamentation for the fair one's absence, and forced 
under the window-frame of her bed-chamber ; after which he 
disconsolately departed, though somewhat relieved by this ef-; 
fort of his Muse.— rThe words r^n thus :-r- 

UlMKST ^TlOV OF eRONXROE FOB TRX AB8KNCS OF XT8 Vtt^^XB, fmSfKt 

h 

Ah, where has she wander'd ? ah, vrhere has she stray'd ? 
What clime now possesses our lost slyyan maid ?— 
^ No myrtle now blossoms ; no tulip will blow ; 
And the lively arbutus now fade« at Cconeroe. 

n. 

No gl^winjg carnation now waves round her seat ; 

Nor crocus, nor cowslip, weave turf for her feet ; 

And the woodbine's soft tendrils, once train'd by her hasd. 

Now wild round her arbour distractedly stand. 

ni. 

Her golden-elothed fishes now deaden their hue: 
The birds cease to warble — ^the wood-dove to coo: 
The cypress spreads wide, and the willow droops lov^. 
And tibe noon's bri||;fatest ray can't enliven Croneroe^ 
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IV. 



Jn the low-winding glen, all embosomM in green. 
Where the thrush courts her muse, and the^blackbird ia fleen. 
The rill as it flows, limpid, silent, and slow. 
Trickles down the grey rock as the tears of Oroneroe. 



V. 



Then return, sylvan maid, and the flowers will all spring. 
And the wood-dove will poo, and the linnet will sing — 
The gold-fish will sparkle, the silver streams flow, 
And the noon ray shine bright thro' the glen of Croneroe. 

• » 

Nothing very interesting occurred for above two months to 
our amorous lyrist, when he began to tire of waiting for the 
nymph of Croneroe, and grew K>nd of one of his own cousins 
without being able to give any very particular reason for it, 
further than that he was becoming more and more enlightened 
in the ways of the world. But this family flame soon burnt 
itself out ; and he next fell into a sort of furious passion for a 
fine, strong, ruddy, country girl, the parson's daughter : she 
was a capital house-keeper, and the parson himself a jolly hunt- 
ing fellow: at his house there was a good tabk, and a hearty 
style of joking, — which advants|ges,^ogether with a walk in 
the shrubbery, a sillabub under th^Pbw, and a romp in the 
hay-making field, soon sent poor refinement about its business. 
The poet became absolutely mortal, and began to write com- 
mon hexameters. However, before he was confirmed in his 
mortality, he happened one day to mention a sylph to his new 
sweetheart ; she merely replied that she never saw one, and 
asked her mamma privately what it was, who desired her never 
to mention such a word again. 

But by the time he set out for Oxford, he had got tolerably 
well quit of all his ethereal visions, celestials, and snow-drops : 
and to convince his love what an admiration he had for sensi- 
ble, subsiantial hezuty, like hers, he wrote the following lines 
in a blank leaf of her prayer-book, which she had left in his 
way, as if suspecting his intention : — 



Refinement 's a very nice thing in its i;ray. 

And so is platonic regard: 
Melting sympathy too — as the highfliers say — 

Is the only true theme for a bard. 
Then give them love's phantoms and flights for their pains; 
9at grant me, ye gods ^ flesh and Mood and blue veins, 
And dear Dolly — dear Dolly Haynes. 



M 
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I like t]»t full fire aad txpreMoik of ejes, 

Wbere Iot's true mataial preiides; 
With a glance now and then to the jellies and pies. 

To ensure us good IiTing besides. 
Te refiners, take aneeU and gylpha for yoQr pains; 
But grant me, ye gods * Jiesh md blood and blue 9ein8, 
And dear Dolly— ^ear DoUy Haynes. 

I should not omit mentioning here an incident which at the 
time extremely amused me. A friend of mine» a barrister^ 
whose extravagant ideas of refinement have frequently proved 
a source of great entertainn^nt to me, was also a most enthu- 
siastic admirer of Mr. Thomas Moore's writings, prose and 
verse. I had read over to him the foregoing rather ^^ of the 
earth, earthy'^ composition, to which he listened with a shrug 
of the shoulders and a contraction of the upper lip ; and I was 
desirous of drawing out his opinion thereon by adverting to 
his own favourite bard. 

<< Here/' said I, *^ we have a fine illustration of the natural 
progress from refinement to sensuality — ^the amalgamation of 
which principles is so beautifully depicted by Mr.. Thomas 
Moore in his ^ Loves of the Angels.' " 

<< Your observation is f|^t/' replied my friend : << I cannot 
conceive why those elegant amours have been so much carped 
at — since their only object is to prove that flesh and blood is in 
very high estimation even with the spirituals." 

<< What a triumph to mortality!" replied I. 

<< And why," continued he, ^^ should people be so very scepti- 
cal as to the authentiqity of these angelic lovermatches ? sure- 
ly there are no negative proofs, and are we not every day told 
by the gravest authorities that we are boimd at our peril to be> 
lieve divers matters not an atom more intelligible ? For my 
part, I can't comprehend why a poet should not be as credible 
a witness as a bishop on matters that are equally and totally 
invisible to both of them." 

« True," observed I, smiling ; << and the more so as poets, 
generally residing nearer the sky than any other members of 
society, are likely to get better information." 

<<Ay, poor fellows, ^ on compulsion!'" said my friend, 
with a compassionate sigh. — '<But," resumed he^ falling in 
with my tone of raillery, << there is one point which I could 
have wished that our most melodious of lyrists bad cleared up 
to my satisfaction— mcfe/tce/. what gender angels really are 
of?" 
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« Very little doubt, by logical reasoningi need eicist upon 
that point/' answered I : ^' Mr. Moore represents his angeU 
in the characters of gay deceivm*3y and those characters being 
performed by the male sex, ergo^ angels must be males. You 
perceive the syllogism is complete.'' 

<< Ay, ay/' said my friend ; <^ but how comes it, then, that 
when we see a beautiful woman, we cry out involuntarily, < What 
an angel /' " 

*< The word homo signifies either man or woman," replied 
I; '* give a similar latitude to the word angelj and you nave 
your choice of sexes! Divers of the classics, and some of the 
sculptors, perfectly authorize Mr. Moore's delicioQs ambi- 
guity." 

' *< That," said my Moorish friend, " is certainly the fact, 
and most*elegantly has oar lyrist handled this question of ce* 
testial sexuality: he has paid the highest compliment ever yet 
<;onceived to human beauty, by asserting that elhereal spirits, 
instead of taking up with their own transparent species, prefer 
the opaque body-colouring of terrestrial dairy-maids — though 
fastidious casuists may, perhaps, call that a depraved taste." 

** No such thing," replied I ; " it is rather a proof of refined 
and filtered epicurism. The heathen mythology is crammed 
with precedents on that point. .Every god and goddess in for- 
hier times (and the sky was then quite crowded with 
them,—") 

**And may be so still,** interrupted my friend, "for any 
thing we know to the contrary." 

** They played their several pranks upon oar globe," con- 
tinued I, " without the slightest compunction : even Jupiter 
himself frequently became a trespasser on the honour and 
|}eace of several very respectable fleshly families. The dis- 
tinction between the spiritual and corporeal is likewise dexter- 
ously touched on by the dramatist Farquhar, who makes one of 
his characters* exclaim to another, < I'll take her body^ you 
her mind t which has the better bargain ?' " 

** But," rejoined my friend, " modern sentiment, which 
brings all these matters into collision, had not then been in- 
vented : now we cab have both in one lot." 

Finally, we determined to consult Mr. Thomas Moore him- 
self upon this most interesting consideration, agreeing that no- 
body could possibly understand such a refined subject so well 
as the person who wrote a book about it : we therefore pro- 

* Jhtker fai << The Beaux Stratagem.'* 
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ceeded (as I shall now do) to the next stage of years and of 
poetry. 

The poet and lover was*^«ponk Jixed at theruniversity^ where 
he shortly made fast acquaintance with a couple of hot young 
Irishmen, who lost no time in easing hipa of the dregr o^bis 
sentimentality, and convinced him clearly that ^no rational 
man should ever be in love except when he is drunk, in which 
case it signifies little whom he falls in love. with. Thus our 
youth soon forgot the parsonage, aod grew enamoured of the 
bottle: but having som^ lees of 'poetry still remaining within 
him, the classics and the wine set them a fermen|bing«f and he 
now wrote drinking-^songs, hunting-songs, boating^songs, sa- 
tires on the shopkeepers' daughters, and lampoons on the fel- 
lows of Jesus and Brazen^nose Colleges ; answered letters in 
verse, and^ in a word, turned out what the lads call tugenius* 

The reverend private tutor of- these young: Irishmen wrote 
one day a letter to our poet in verse, inviting him to <' meet at 
dinner a. few fellow-countrymen, just arrived. -^ The tutor "was 
a hard*going old parson, fond of wine and ver^ifiea^tion^ who 
had . been sent over from Ireland by the father of, the two 
young men above alluded to* with direction to ^^takecarQ that 

the lads did not fall into tne d d English morale, which 

would soon turn them into snow-balls^ and disqujilify th^m 
ever after from living in their awn proper coqntry and .nahi^ 
ral society.^^ These instructions the tutor faithfully acted 
up to ; and the young poet very mo^h amused the whole party 
by his humour and turn for rhyming; and was compelled to 
swear that .he would pay them a visit f for a couple of years, at 
Belturbet in Ireland, where they would show him wh^it living 
ums. Their father was himself doatingly fond of poetry, add 
the bag-pipes; and was induced to send them to Oxford only 
to please their mother's brother^ who was, most iHifortanately# 
an Englishman. 

My friend's reply to the parson's invitation was also in verse, 
and ran as follows : it was nqt amiss for a young tipster, and 
smacked, in some degree, both of Oxford and << Belturbet." 



When parsons and poets their functions unite, 
' And court the old Muses to sing '* an invite^" 
The profane and the sacred connected we find, 
And are sure of a banquet to eveiy man's mind. 
Though on Pensus mounted, to Bacchus we fly, 
Vet we'll quaff just like Christians;— our priest tells us why: 
'* 'Tis moist hospitality banishes sin, 
^Tis the wine-open'd heart lets benevolence in." 
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tThere no long canting gmee cools our spicy ragout^ 

Whilst the impatient efaas^aign bristles ap all mousseu, 

CNir ^es darting toward heaven, we cry — *' Come, goblets give! 

This old pagan cream teaches Christians to live!*' 

Thus the pastor and flock will soon empty the bow]. 

And its spirit divide 'twixt the head and uie sonl. 

Though &e Jove of ov banquet no eagle can boast, 

We*U have plenty of " kites flying" all round our host: 

Midst loud peals of humour, Undaunted we'll sit. 

And for flashes of lightning have flashes of wit: 

Shoiild his Reverence perceive that our spirits are laid, 

Then hot-pepperM devils he'll call to his aid. 

And, all Christians surpassing, <^d Tantalus see ! 

The more liauor he quaffs, still the drier he'll be! 

Bst two moaes of death sin&il mortals riiould. know, 

Break their necks from Parnassus, or drown in Bordeaux; 

And to which of those deaths t am doom'd from on high, 

I'm sure of a parson who'll teach me to die. 

Then who can refuse to accept of a dinner. 

Where the host is from Erin — a priest-^^onn^* — and sinner? 

tn fact^ this same friend of inine> of whose poetry^ or ra* 
tl^rVersifieation, I have thus given samples to the reader, is a 
very peculiar personage : bred to a profession which he never 
followed^ with ample means aad no occupation, he has arrived 
at a ripe age without much increasing his stock of wisdom, or 
at all diniinishihg that of his peculiarity. He told me, he 
found his standard relief against ennui was invoking the 
Muses, which by ransacking his ideas and puzzling his genius> 
operated as a stimulus to his brain, and prevented that stagna- 
tion of the fluids vrhieh our ablest nosologists say is so often 
the iaducement to suicide. My friead argues that the inex- 
haustible variety of passions, propensities^ sentiments, and so 
forlhf inherent to the human frame, and which poets (like no- 
blemen's fools in days of jrore) have a license for daubing with 
any colours they think proper, affords to the language of poe- 
try a vast superiority over that of prose : which latter being 
in its nature but a hum-drum concern, is generally expected 
to be reasonably correct, tolerable intelligible^ and moderately 
decent ;^-*-afltf iagent qualifications, which our modern poets ap- 
pear to hv9e eonspired to disregard. 

My friendi however, observed, that he himself was not en- 
abled to take other than a limited advantage of this license-*- 
inaamueh as he had been frequently jilted by the Muses^ 
who never would do more than JUrt with him ; and heBce> 
for want of a sufficient n^odicum of inq>iration> he was neces- 
aitated to put up with the ordinary aulgacts of versa**-*8ueh as 

* ^th/t Rev. Xivke 0*Mab» had b^tea thus i^MJrtlvd)' mdb4Mis^,4»i aecount 
of lus being so very good a fellow. 

Vol. II. 13 
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I 

q>igrams, satires^ odes on natal days, epitaphs on lap-dogs and I 

little children, translations of Greek songs that he never saw, 
and of Italian poetry that had never existed, &e. It was true^ 
he went on to inform me, he had occasionally flown at higher 
game hi the regions of poesy ; but, somehow or other, no 
bookseller would publish his effusions : one said they were too 
flat ; another that they were too elevated ; a third characteri- 
sed them as too wild for the critics ; and a fourth pronounced 
them too tavne for the ladies. At length, however, the true 
state of the matter was candidly developed by a very intelli- 
gent presbyterian bookseller in the city, who told my friend 
that he was quite too late as to poetry^ with which the shops 
were crammed and the public nauseated. Besides, he said, all 
the poetic stations in any way productive were already occu- 
pied : — for instance, a Poet Fitzgerald (whom .Lord TByron 
calls <^ Hoarse Fitzgerald^') had, ever since the days of the 
" Rejected Addresses," been considered as the writer, reciter, 
and proprietor of the fulsome line of poetry:— the amatory, 
celestial, and horticultural departments had long been consi- 
dered the property of Mr. Thomas Moore ; and every dactyl 
-or spondee relating to roses, poises, dew-drops and thorns, 
grapes, lilies, kisses, blisses, blushes, angels, &e. would be 
considered as gross plagiarism, emanating from any other pen 
than that of our justly celebrated lyrist : whilst as to historic 
or Caledonian poetry, Walter Scott had not left an idea unap- 
propriated for any fresh penman : he had raised an obscure 
fieople to eternal celebrity, by recording their murders in Eng- 
ish versification ; and by his ^^ Battle of Waterloo'' had pro- 
ved that his own Muse, in the department of manslaugh- 
ter, was in a very declining state of health, probably owing to 
the extraordinary fatigue she had previously undergone. 

My friend was proceeding to detail further the admonitory 
conversation of this honest bibliopole, when I interrupted him 
by asking, naturally enough, how he could continue to derive 
any pleasure from a pursuit in which he admitted himself to 
have been so very unsuccessful ? to which he adroitly replied, 
<< On the very same principle that a bad shot may have just as 
much amusement as a capital sportsman ; perhaps more, — one 
good hit being as gratifying to him as twenty to an undevia- 
ting slaughterer. I coincided in my frtend'sr remark, adding, 
that the same sort of observation would apply to random jokers 
as well as rhymesters ; and that I have more than once abso- 
lutely envied the inordinate happiness of a universal punster 
when he chanced to say any thing that had a symptom of wit 
in it 
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My friend then, gravely opening his port-folio, selected two 
of his productions, which he gave me permission to |)ublisb, 
particularly as one of then) had been most abruptly ri^'ected 
by an eminent newspaper^ and the other by a magazine of con- 
siderable reputation. 

The intended Magazine article ran as follows : — 

■* ■ . . f 

A sans culotte from Caledonia's wilds, 

Rasp'd into form by. Nature's roughest files, 

Hearing of savoury me^ts — of monejs piade^^ / 

Of unsmoked women—- «nd of gaining, trade ; — 

Hesolved, from sooty cot, to seek a town. 

And to the low-lands boldly stump it down. 
. But then, alas I his garb would never do: — 

The greasy.kilt, bare loins, and tatter'd shoe: 

iTet urged to l>etter food and better fame. 

He borrow'd breeches and assumed a name; 

Then truck'd his kilt, garter'd his motley ho§e, 

New naird his heels, and caped the peeping toes. 

His freckled fist a swineherd's bludgeon wields,— 

His tried companion through the sties and fields, 

(Full many a jeering clown had felt its sway) 

Now to a cane promoted, helps its master's way. 

Full fifty baubees Sandy had in store, 

And piteous tales had raised him fifty more: 

His knife, his pipe, and eke his hutbM bank, 
- Jn Basil pouch hung dangling J&rom bis flank: 

No empty wallet on his shoulder floats: 

Hard eggs, soft cheese, tobacco, salt, and oats, 

Cramm'd in one end^ wagg'd o'er his brawny chedt. 

And what was once a blanket poised the rest ; 

Thus wealthy, victuall'd, proud, content, and gay, 

Down Grampian's sterile steeps young Sandy wound his way. 

Hail food! hail raiment! hail that happy lot 

Which lured such genios from the smoky cot. 

To mingle in the ranks of breeches'd men, 

And coin a name and family again ! 

, , Where famed St. Andrew's turrets tower on high ; 

Where learned doctors lecture, doze, and die ; ' 

Where Knowledge sleeps, and Science seeks repose, 

And mo^^ring hails naoie mouldering heads disclose,*— 

Where Reman Virgil pipes in Celtic verse. 

And. Greci^ Homer smss to gods in BIrse ; — 

'Twas there that Sandy fCHrm'd his v^orldly creed, 

Brush'd gowns, swept bookoshelves, learn'd to shave and read: 

From craft to craft hi^ willing genius rose ; 

When cash was scarce he wisely wrought for clothes. 

And thread-bare trophies, once the kirksmen's prMe, . 

Mickle by miclde swell'd his wallet's side. 

Well turn'd, well wash'd, the rags denied their age. 

Whilst Sandy's granite visage aped the sage. 

Here, great Lavater! here thy scienioe stands 

Confessed, and proved by more than mortal hands, 

Though o'er his features Nature's art we see. 

Her deepest secrets are disclosed through thee. 
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Which iiMiIice harrows, w^d n^i^h (t^aqUety plQUgliSj^, • , , 

In deep sunk furrows on hk' front we find. 

Tilling the crops that thrive in Sandy's mind. 

No soft sensations can that faiire impart; 

Nq mtitudf q>rinfs glowing irom $Jbe hie^tt; 

As deadly night-shade creeping on the ground. 

He tries to poison what lie cannol.wdiidd. 

Yet Sandy has a moc^l conBiftfttt mii>d> 

Too low to rise, toacpvMt4ft'fo«fMiipte4i 

Too rough to polisli^ and ^o loose tj» bifid; 

Tetif • * • * * * 

On looking over the residue, I found I ciMjld not with pro-* 
priety continue the publication of this satire: were I to proceed 
five or six lines further, ill-D^ttired people might possibly find 
a pretence for designation^ and I shduld b4,very^ sorry to be 
considered as capable of becoming an in^ument in so impro- 
er a procedure; I therefore fetuHied Ihe copy to my port-fo- 
lo, and subsequently to the author, W^tt^niftg my reasons, 
and advising him to burn the rest His repl^to me was laco- 
nic — " My Dear B * * *, qui taputilh faeif,- 

The other trifle is a mere jHi (PespHfy ati<f qJinnot be disa- 
greeable to any body, unless it may be tal^en .^^iss by some 
West-Indian proprietor, whose probable touehi^ess at the in- 
troduction of the woird slavery, I do not foel called on to com-, 
passionate. . ; . ,' . , 

. EPIGRAM. . \ r 

Sir Sidney S^th andJUiafi Bumhold. 

■> ~ " 

Says Sidney—*' FU put al| white sluyeiy down; 

. All Eurqpe I'll summoa to ^ws^" 
But fair Rumbold replied^—" I'll cevense lay renown. 
For all raea shall be slaves, to my chaciss." 

If thus, loVely champion^ that tongue and ^ipse eyes 

Can set all mankind l)y tjhe ears;. 
60— fire off your glances, explode a few sigliSy 

And make captive the Dey xi Algiers I 
Thus you '11 rival Sir Sidney tq glory and gains; 
He may conquer the tyrant-^-you'U l^ad 1m in chains. 

I cannot conclude these memoranda without adding a (ew 
fragments from nome trnpiibl^hed and nearly unknown works^ 
the production of Miss T"«""' .' n, the amiable young tady to 
whom I have before ititrci^iiced the reader^ (see pages 39. 74, 
75.) and who commenced versifying at the early ftge of fifteen. 
Her compositions are nunicrcfus, and comprise a variety of sub- 
jects and of styles, from th* fugitive lyric to the pretending 
epic; but with a natiii^I &nd i^doMmtig t&odei4y> (ibough in her 



case, io my opitdvii, iitioeeeis«riI)r reUined) she refuses to tub* 
mit them to tbe erdead of the public. 

THE BARD. 

Extracted ftvm mivnpuifiished Poem, coBed ** BoAmcxJk.'* 

Amid those aged sons <if soBg 
Oae «eemM to t&met tlie rest «iA<»g: 
For though the h^T*^ hftnd of time 
' Had vomewlwt marrd hk yotatltfiil pilnuB^ 

Though the sunny glow had faded 
On the locks his brow that shaded; 
Stem Time, not «y'a thy^ iuj swaf 
Might quench the heaven-enkindled Uj 
Which wakea'd to achievements high 
ITbose heroes oaf aatiquity. • 
' Hove'er it wore, troin that bright hxad 
Sadly apart he seem'd to stand« 

And lowly on his harp he leant - ' " 

With isy^ of l^loom toid eye4>«Mr tienti 
But stiU>. despite his ateraermood, 
1^ all with reverence he was view'd^ 
Such duursi of dignity hath age 
When 091 the brow eisperience sage ^ > 

Hath staaap'd && worth of yeara jthadt deep. 
And wiiea the mind hath luown to reap 
Invests of scSefitifie kxe, ' 
' And weil aeannpd 4he ^dekIomb ictorev^ 
. When ftll the stonDy dreams pf ^outh 
Fade in the beacQii4ight'of tmtii; 
When fiery feeliags are repress'd. 
The spirit calm'd^ the.heart at rest! 
Then in the fonn df age we find 
SomewhatiBiirpfiSBinE earthly kind. 
Now fdrdi h» iiarp Uutt mfaxstfel drew. 
And o'er the chorda Ms fingers threw. 
The while faenealh tiiat %mer sway 
Murmur'd die scareely-bKiden Uiy, 
In soft hal£>warbled cadence stealing 
O'er the stelliBg aoui of fiedisg: - 
But when be caught die transport high 
Which markM the idndDhi^. melody. 
His upturttM eye and heavili^ breast 
Themi^ty freaij auick ctonfess'd; 
Hie sympathetic strmgs boA»«ith 
A wild iHspirinfl; ehorus breilhe. 
And heme the lolty halls along. 
Floats hi|^ the patriot minstrers song: — 

The mildew of time steeps the laurel-bound wreath^ 
And the warnsword inghuriously rusts in its sheath. 
Which burst on tiie foe as the bolt from on high. 
And qpmklifid the blood of iwrea^ lollie -sky. 
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The arm is unbraced and the nerves are unstrung 
Of him who in combat that dark Weapon swung; 
For the souls of the heroes of Wtier days, 
Kitidled b^ in their glory* bwe suiik in the blaze t 
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And the laurels of Britain, droop'd^ witber'd, and abriuik^ 
And her standard of freedqm all hopelessly sunk, 
And the sons of the isles, scattered thin on the hill. 
Stood forsaken and drooping, but dauntleasly still. 

Ye sons of the brave ! is the bold spirit fled 
Which to combat and conquest your forefathers led? 
Oh no! it hut sleepa in the souls it should wamil 
The more fiercely to burn in the day of the stoHn. 

But too lof)g it hath slept: for the hearts of the brave 
Are a country's best bulwarks to euard and to save: 
Ok (hen be the lion aroused in ea<£ breast, 
TriuvphAnt to coni|unr, or nobly to rest. 

Be it yours to divulge the dark volume of fate; 
Be it yours to revenge, ere revenge be too late: ^ 
Oh let not the-spirit of freedom repose 
Till it visit the wrongs of our land on its ion, 

'Tis your country that calls; shall that oxy be in vain? 
All bleeding she lies in the conqueror's eham: 
Chiefs 1 but oae struggle more, and her freedom m won : 
Let us triumph or die, as our fathers have done. 

hike the lightning of heaven be yoter aitns on the heath. 
Low}, ioud ri«g ypw shieWe with the thunder, of death: 
As the waves of your ocean rush down to the strife, 
' And each stroke be for Britain, — for freedom and life ! 

• / Hie bard has oeased: the loAy lay | 

/ Id long vibrations (ties away, • 
And melts upon the air around/ 
mi silence Mends away the wtmd. 
Hk 1»rd upon each warrior gazed. 
To mark what thoughts his strain, had raised. 
The eye that late JBash'd high with mirth 
In altered cheer now sought the earth; 
The cheiek that bright ^rilh jqy had bitudfd, 
Far other feeling now had flui^'d. 
It might have seem'd throughout ^e hall, 
(So motionless, so mute, were all,) 
Aa though the sphit <rf the atonn 
Had swept aloi^ each stately faism. 
A moment — and what change was wrought 
It every look and every thought! 
Boosed by the breath of life, Chey seem 
To start at once from their death-like dream; 
A sudden impulse, wild and strong* 
Agitates the moving throng 
And like the billows of the deep. 
When darkening tempests o*er it sw^tg. 
In every freeborn heart, that strain 
Concordant echoes roused again! 
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rrhe author's early viaiis to Crow Street Theatre— lotemiptioiis of the VniYttBiif 
men— College pranks — Old Mr. Sheridan in " Cato" and in ** Alexander the 
Great" — Curious scene introduced, by mistake* in the iattw tragedy— ^Mr. 
Bigges in the Ghost of Hamlet's father — Chorus of Cocks — The author's pre- 
ference of comedy to tragedy — ^Remarks on Mr. Kean and the London moral- 
ists— liston in " Paul Pry''— Old Sparkes— The S^ainsh tUimiante-'ln^ 
Johnstone— Modem comedy-^The French stage* 

From my youth t was attached io theatrical repre9entatiot)S; 
and have still a dear recollection of many of the eminent per- 
formers of my early days. My grandmother, with whom I 
resided for many years^ had silver tiokets of adtnmion to Crow 
Street Theatre, whiiiker I was very freqaei»tly*9ent. 

The play-houses m Dublin Vrere then lighted with tallow 
candles, stuck into tin circles hanging from the middle of the 
stage, which were every amv and then snuffed by some per- 
former ; and two soldiers, tvith fixed bayonets, always stood 
like statues on each side of the stage, close to the boxes, to 
keep the audience in order* The galleries were very noisy 
and very droll* The Itdies and gentlemen in the boxes al- 
ways went dressed out nearly as for court ; the strictest eti- 
quette and decorum were preserved in that circle ; whilst the 
pit, as being full of critics and wise met^y was particularly re- 
spected, except when the young gentlemen of the University 
occasionally forced themselves in, to revenge some insult, real 
or imagined, to a member of thoir body; on which occasions, 
all the ladies, well-dressed men, and peaceable people general- 
ly, decamped forthwith, and the yotmg gentlemen as generally 
proceeded to beat or turn dut the rest of the audience, and to 
break every thing that came within their reach. The^ -ex- 
ploits were by no means uncommoD ; and the number and rank 
of the young culprits were so great, thait (coupled with the 
impossibility of selecting the guilty,) tihe ccmege would have 
been nearly depopulated, and many of the great families in 
Ireland enraged beyond measure, had the students beea expel- 
led or even rusticated. 

I had the honour of being frequently present, and (as far as 
in meleey') giving a helping hand to our encounters both in the 
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platjr-houses and streets. We were in the habit of going about 
the latter, on dark nights, in coaches. and« by ninging out 
half-pence, broking the windows of all the houses we rapidly 
drove by, to the astonishment and terror of the proprietors. 
At other times, we used to convey g^unpowder squibs into all 
the kmps in several streets at once, ano by longer or shorter 
fusees contrive to have them all burst abput the same time, 
breaking every lamp to shivers and leaving whole streets ip 
utter darkness. Occasionallv we threw large crackers into ^e 
china and glass-shops, and delighted to see the terrified shop- 
keepers trampling on their own porcelain and cut-glass, for fear 
of an explosion. By way of a treat, we used sometimes to 
pay the watchpen to lend us their cloaks and rattles : by vir- 
tue whereof, we broke into the low prohibited gambling^hou- 
ses, knocked out the lights, drove the gamblers down stairs, 
and then gave all their stakes to the watchmen. The whole 
body of watchmen belonging to one parish (that of the round 
church) were our sworn friends, and would take Our part 
against any other watchmen in Dublin. We made a . perma- 
nent subscription, and paid each of these regularly seven shil* 
lings a week for his patronage, I mention these trifles^ oat 
of a thousand odd pranks, as a part of my plan, to show, from 
a comparison of the past with the present state of society in 
the Irish metropolis, the extraordinary improve^nent which 
has taken place in point of decorum within the last half-centu- 
ry. The young gentlemen of the University then were in a 
slate of great insubordination ;^-not as to their leirning, but 
their wild habits: indeed, the singular feats of some of them 
would be scarcely credible now ; and they were so linked to- 
gether, that an offence to ope was an offence to all. There 
were several Qoblemen's sons with their gold-laced, and elder 
sons of baronets with their silver-laced gowns, who used to ac^ 
company us^ with their gowns turned inside out: yet our 
freaks arose merely from the fire and natural vivacity of uncon* 
trolled youth : no calm, delibei^ale vices, — no low meannesses, 
-—were ever committed: that class of young men now termed 
dandies we then called macaronies ; and we made it a standing 
rule to thrash them whenever we got a fair opportunity : such 
also as had been long tied to their ^^ mothers^ apron strin^'^ 
we made no small ^ort with when we got them <^lear in^de 
the college ; we called them fnilk-sqp^ and if they declined 
drinking ais much wine as ordered, we always dosed them, as 
in duty bound, with tumblers of salt and water till ihey came 
tD their Jhedingi as we called it Thms generally eemmeneed 
a young man of fatshion's noviciate above fifty years ago. 
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However^ our wildness, instead of increa,$iQg as vye, advanftetl 
in our college courses, certainly diminished, and often left be- 
hind it the elements of much talent and virtue. . Indeed, I be- 
lieve there were to t1ie full as g^ood scholars, and certainly to 
the full as hii^h gentlemen educated in the Dublin University 
then, as in this wiser and more cold-blooded era. 

I remember, even before that period, seeing old Mr. Sheri- 
dan perform the part of Cato at one of the fiublin theatres ; I 
do not recollect which : but I well recollect his dress, which 
ccmtsisted of bright armour under a fine laced scarlet cloak, 
and sarmounted by a huge, white, bushy, well-powered wig 
(like Dr. Johnson's,) over which was stuck his helmet. I won- 
dered much bow he could kill himself without sti'ipping off the 
armour before be performed that operation! I ajso recoUect 
him' particularly (even as before my eyes now) playing Alex- 
ander the Greaty and throwing the javelin at Clytus^ whom 
happening to miss, he hit the cup-bearer, then played by one 
of the hack performers, a Mr. Jemmy Potterel. Jemmy very 
naturally supposed that he was hit designedly ^ and that it was 
some new light of the great Mr. Sheridan to slay the cup- 
bearer in preference to his friend Ciytus (which certainly 
would have been a less unjustifiable manslaughter,) and that 
therefore he ought to tumble down and make a painful end^ 
according to dramatic custom time immemorial. Immediate* 
ly, therefore, on being struck, he reeled, staggered, and feH 
very naturally, considering it was his ^rst death ; but being 
determined on this unejcpected opportunity to make an im- 
pressioQ upon the audience, when .he found himself stretched 
out on the boards at full length, he began to roll about, .kicky 
and flap the stage with his hs^nds most immoderately ; falling 
next into strong convulsions, exhibiting every symptom of ex« 
quisite torture, and at length expiring with a groan ^o loud 
and so long that it paralyzed even the people in the galleries, 
whilst the ladies believed that he was really killed, and cried 
aloud. . 

Though then very young, I was myself so terrified in the 
pit that I never shall forget it. However, Jemmy Fotterel 
was in the end, more clapped than any Clytus had ever been^ 
and even the murderer himself, could not help laughing most 
heartily at the incident. 

The actresses both of tragedy and genteel comedy formerly 
wore large hoops, and whenever they made a speech walked 
across the stage and changed sides with the perforiBterwho 
was to speak n^xt^ thus veering backwards and forwards^ like 
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ft shuttlecock, daring the entire performance. This custom 
partially prevailed in the continental theatres tril very lately. 

I recoUect Mr. Barry, who was realty a remarkably hand* 
some man, and his lady (formerly Mrs. Dancer ;) also Mr. 
Diffges^ who used to play the Ghost in << Hamlet. '^ One oight 
in ^bling that part with Polonius, Digges forgot on appear- 
ing as the Ohostf previously to rub off the* bright red paint 
with which his face had been daubed for the otiier character. 
A spirit with a large red nose and vermillioned cheeks was ex- 
tremely novel and much applauded. There was also a famous 
actor who used to play the Cock that crew to call off the Ghost 
when Hamlet had done with him: this perfornrer did his part 
so well that evevf l»ody used to say he was the best Cock that 
ever had been hefH^ at Smock-Alley, and six or eight other 
Ijentry of the dunghill species were generally brought behind 
the scenes, who on hearing him, mistook him for a brother 
«ock, and set up their pipes all together : and thus, by the in- 
finity of crowing at the same moment, the hour was the better 
marked, and the Ghost glided back to the other world in the 
fQidst of a perfect chorus of cocks, — to the no small admira- 
tfoo of the audience. 

Of the distinguishing merits of the old ftctors, or indeed of 
many of the more modern ones, I profess niyself but a very 
moderate judge. One thing, however, I am sure of ;'^>4hat, 
iDftn •r boy, I never admired tragedy, however well personat- 
ed. Lofty feelings and strong passions may be admirably 
mimicked therein ; but the ranting, whining, obviously pre- 
«teditated starting, disciplined gesticulation, &c. — the commit- 
tiog of suicide in mellifluoas blank verse, and rhyming when 
in uie agonies of death, — ^stretch away so very far from nature, 
•Hi to destroy all that illusion whereon the effect of dramatic 
e^ibition in my mind entirely depends. Unless occasionally 
to witness s6me very celebrated new actor, I have not attend- 
tti ft tragedy th^ese forty years ; nor have I ever yet seen iamy 
tragedian on the British stage who made so decided an isftpres- 
sion on my feelings as Mr. Kean, in some of bis characters, 
lias doae* Whea I have seen other celebrated men enact the 
flamo purts, I have remained quite tranquil, however my jadg- 
ment may have been satisfied : but he has made me shudder^ 
and that, in my estimation, is the grand triumph of the aetor^s 
art I have aeldom sat out the last murder scene of any play 
scxcept«*Toni Tfcumb," or^'Cbrononbotonthologas,'' which aer- 
taiiily ftre no burlesques on same of our standard tragedies. 

Kean'ft Sbyloeky and Sir GHles Overreach^ seemed to ye 
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neither more nor less than actt^ial identification of those por- 
traitures: 80 much so, in fact, that I told him myself^ after 
seeing him perform the first-mentioned p^rt, that I couki have 
found in my heart to knock his brains out the moment he had 
finished his performance.* 

Two errors, however, that great actor has in a renarkable 
4egree : some of his pauses are so long, that he appears to 
have forgotten himself; and he pats his breast so often, that 
it really reminds one of a nurse patting her infant to keep it 
from squalling : it is a pity he is not aware of these imperfec- 
tions! 

If, however, I have been always inclined to undefvalije tra- 
gedy, on the other hand, all the comic performers of my time 
in Ireland I perfectly recollect. I allude to the days of uyder, 
O'Keeffe, Wilks, Wilder, Vand.ermere, &c. &c. &c. 

The effect produced by even one actor, or one trivial inci- 
dent, is sometimes surprising. The dramatic trifle ealled 
*' Paul Pry" has had a greater run, I believe, than any piece 
of the jiind ever exhibited in London. I went to see it, and 
was greatly amused — not altogether by the piece, but by the 
ultra oddity of one performer. Put any handsome, or even 
fauman-looking person, in Listen's place, and take away his 
umbrella, and Paul Pry would scarcely bring another audience. 
His countenance certainly presents the drollest set of stationa- 
ry features I ever saw, and has the uncommon merit of being 
exquisitely comic per se, without the slightest distortion : no 
artificial grimace, indeed, could improve his natural. I 
remember O'Keeffe, justly the delight of Dublin ; and Ryder, 
the best Sir John Brute, Banger^ Marplotj &c. in the 
world : the prologue of " Bucks have at ye Alll" was re^at- 

* Nothing eould be moi:e tfulj disgusting than the cireUBistance of the most 
ruffianly parts of the London population, under the general appellation of a 
British cnidience" assuming to themselves the feelings of virtue, delicacy, deco* 
rum, morals, and modesty — for the sole purpose of driving into exile one of th« 
first performers that ever trod the stage of England ! — and that for an offence 
which (though abstractedly unjustifiable) a great number of the gentry^ not a few 
of the nobility, and even members of the holy church militant, are constanUy 
committing and daily detected in : which commission and detection by no means 
seem to have diminished their popularity, or caused their reception to be les^ cor- 
dial amongst saints, methodists, legal authorities, and justices of the qjoi upi. .♦« 

The virtuous sentence of transportation passed against Mr. lCe«n i.»v the mob 
6f London certainly began a new sefies of British morality; and the lauUstbie so- 
eieties for the << suppression of vice" may shortly be eased of a great pra|)ortioa 
9! their labours by more active moralists, culled from High-street 8t. Giles's, the 
Israelites of Rag-fair, and the Houses of Correction. Hogarth ha^, in his print 
6f *< Evening," ImHiortaKzed the happy Mate of the horned citisfcens at his pc- 
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ed by him four hundred and twenty*four times. O'Keefe^s 
Ton^ Lumpkin^ Vandermere's SMrmiah^ Wilder's Coltmel 
Oldboy, &c. &c. came as pear nature as acting and Biiwaicry 
could pusi^ibly approach. There was also a first edition of Lis<« 
ton as to drollery, on the Dublin stage, usually called <^OId 
Sparkes/' He was very tall, and of a very large size; with 
heavy-hanging jaws, gouty ancles, big paunch, and sluggish 
motion ; but his comic face and natural drollery were irresisti- 
ble. • He was a most excellent actor in every thing he cesld 
Eersoinate : his grotesque %ure, however, rendered these parts 
ut few. Feachum^ in the "Beggar's Opera," Caliban^ 
(with his own additions) in " The Tempest,'' and all balky, 
droll, low characters, he did to the greatest perfection. At oDe 
time, when the audiences of Smock Alley were beginning to 
flag,. Old Sparkes told Ryder, if he would bring out the afteK^ 
piece of *^The Padlock," and permit him to mafiage it, he 
would ensure him a succes«on of good nights. Ryder gave 
him his way, and the bills announced a first appearance in the 

f^art of X^eonora : the debutante was reported to he a Spanish 
ady. The public curiosity was excited, and youth, beauty, 
and tremulous modesty were all anticipated ; the house over-'^ 
flowed ; impatience was unbounded ; the play ended in con- 
fusion, and the overture of ** The Padlpck" was i-eceived with 
rapture. Leonora at length appeared ; the clapping was like 
thunder, to give courage to the dibutante, who had a hand- 
some face, and was very beautifully dressed as a Spanish 
Donna, which it was supposed she really was. Her gigantie 
size, it is true, rather astonished the audienee. However, they 
willingly took for granted that the Spaniards were an immense 
people, ,and it was observed that England must have had a 
great escape of the Spanish Armada^ if the men were propor- 
tionably gigantic to the ladies. Her voi<ce too was rather 
of the hoarsest, but that was accounted for by the sudden 
change of climate : at last, Leonora began her song of ^^ Sweet 
Robin"-. . 

gay, litile fooHsfa flulteriag thing, 
WMthcT, ah! whither would you wing I 

and at the same moment Leonora's mask falling off, Old 
Sparkes stood confessed^ with, an immense gander which he 
brought from under his cloak, and which he bad trained to 
stand on his hand and screech to his voice^ and in chorus^with 
himself. The whim took : the roar of laughter was quite ia-# 
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conceivable : he had also got Mungo played by a real black': 
and the whole ^as so extravagantly^ ludicrous, and so entirety 
to the taste of the Irish galleriers at that time, thai his << Sweet 
Robin'^ was encored, and the frequent repetition of the piece 
replenished poor Ryder's treasury for the residue of the sea- 
son. 

I think about that time Mr. John Jolinstone was a dragoon. 
His mother was a very $;ood sort of woman, whom I remem- 
ber extremely well. Between fifty and sixty years ago she 
gave me a little book, entHled <^ The History of the Seven 
Champions of Christendom, '' which I have (with several other 
books of my childhood) to this day. She used to call at my 
grandmother's, to sell run muslrns; &o. which she carried about 
her hips in great wallets^ pa^ng them off for a hoop. She 
was called by the old women, in pleasantry, <* Mull and Jac- 
oonot ;" sold great bargains, and was a universal favourite with 
the ladies. Young Johnstone was a remarkably genteel well- 
looking lad ; he used to bring presents of trout to my grand- 
mother, which he caught in the great Canal then going on 
close to Dublin. He soon went into the army: but having a 
weakness in his legs, he procured a speedy discharge, and ac- 
quired eminence on the Irish stage. 

I never happened to encouoter Mr. Johnstone in private so- 
ciety till we met at dinner at Lord Barry more's, in 1812, 
where Col. Bloomfield, my friend Mr. Richard Martin, (now 
justly called Humamiy Martin) and cithers, were assembled. 
I was glad to meet the distinguished comedian, and mentioned 
some cireamstances to him which proved the extent of my me- 
. mory. He sang that night as sweetly as ever I heard him on 
the stage, and that is saying much. 

Mr. Johnstone was a truly excellent performer of the more 
refined species of Irish characters ; but Nature had not given 
bim enough of that original shfmlckr- twisty and what they call 
the ^* poiheen-ltoangy^^ which so strongly characterise the 
genuine national vis comica of the lower orders of Irish. In 
this respect, perhaps, Owenson was superior to him, of whom 
the reader will find a more detailed account in a future page. 

No modern comedy, in my mind, equals those of the old 
writers. The former are altogether devoid of that high-bred, 
witty playfulness of dialogue so conspicuous in the works of 
the latter. Gaudy spectacle, common-place clap-traps, and 
bad puns, together with forced or mongrel sentiment, have 
been substituted to ^Vmake the unskilful laugh," and to the 
inanifest sorrow of the *< judicious." Perhaps so much th 
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better: — as, although there i^ new m<M ex^ellfibt seetie« 
painters dnd fire-workers, the Lotiden stage Skjap^Artta- be ai^. 
n>^st destitute of competent perfortneriB in the p&ris df genuitsft 
eoniedy, and the present London audiences seem to^refergHtK 
powder, resin, brimstone, musquetry, burning castle and 
dancing ponies, to any human or Christian entertain meats, 
evidently despising all those high-finished comic characters, 
which satisfj^ the understanding and -owe nothing to the see* 
nery. 

There is another species of theatrical representation exlttnt 
in France — namely, scriptural pieces ; half burlesaue, half 
melodrame. These are undoubtedly among the drollest things 
imaginable ; mixing up in one unconnected mass, tragedy, 
comedy, and farce, painting, mffcic, scenery, dress and undress, 
decency and indecency!*. 

I have seen many admirable comedians on the continent 
Nothing can possibly exceed Mademoiselle Mars, for instance, 
in many characters : but the French are all actors and actres- 
ses from their cradles ; and a great number of performers, even 
at the minor theatres, seem to me to forget that they are play- 
ing, and at times nearly make the audience forget it too! Their 
spectacle is admirably good ; their dancing excellent, and 
their dresses beautiful. Their orchestras are well filled, in 
every sense of the word, and the level of musical composition 
not so low as some of Mr. Bishop's effusions. Their singing 
however is execrable ; their tragedy rant ; but their prose 
comedy very nature itself ! 

In short, the French beyond doubt exceed all other people 
in the world with regard to theatrical matters : and as every 
man, woman, and child in Paris is equally attached to specta-^ 
cle, evtTj house is full, every company encouraged, all tastes 
find some gratification. An Eoglishman can scarcely quit a 
Parisian theatre, without having; seen himself or some of his 
family characteristically and capitally represented : the •Ang- 

* " Sams6u pulling down the hall of the Philistines" is the very finest piece of 
spectacle that can be conceived! — " Susannah and the Elders" is rather too na- 
ked a concern for the English ladies to look at, unless through their fans : trans- 
parent ones have lately been invented, to save the expense of blushes at the 
theatres, &c. But the most whim^eal of their scriptural dramas is the exhibi- 
tion of Noah as a ahip-bmlder, pT«paratory to the deluge. He is assisted by 
large gangs of angels working as his jourmyment whose great solicitude is to 
keep their wings clear out of the way of their hatchets, &c. At length the 
whole of them strike and turn out for wages, till the arrival of a body of gens 
d*armes immediately brings them to order, by whom they are threatened lo be 
^nt back to heaven if they do not behave themsehes / 
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lata $apply certeinly an ioezhaustibld source of Preach mimic- 
ry; and aa we cannot help it^ do what we will, our countrymen 
DOW begin to jpraoUse the good sense of laughing at it them- 
selves! John Bull thinks that roast beef is the finest dish in 
the whole world, and that the finest fellow in Europe is the 
man that eats it : on both points, the Frenchman bees leave, 
toui a /aitf to differ with John ; and nothing can he sillier 
than to oppose opinions with a positive people, in their own 
country, and who never yet, right or wrong, gave up an ar- 
gtmeiit. 
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Public mis-statements respecting that lady — T]u$ aothfir*« k>|ig &equai«t<n^ widi 
her — JbehtU of Mrs. Jordan, at the Dublin Tbe»|re» as Miss Fr«Qci|H>-^rr 
incipient talents at that period*— Favourite, actressef then in possessHn^ 4E the 
stage — ^Theatrical jealousy— ^rs. Daly (formerly Miss Baxsanti) — Cuij||«^|fr- 
rersion of characters in the opera of <' The GoT^rness/' resorted to>yitke 
manager to rtdse ihe tmTU^Lieut. Doyne proposes lor Miss FranciB-^Hiftai|^ 
rejected from prudential considerations — Miss Francis departs for England— ^tfr. 
Owensoh, Lady Morgan's father — Comparison between that performer and Mr. 
John (commonly called JhrisK) Johnstone — Introduction of the author to, }a» 
Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence-^lleflections on the scurriloiM j^- 
sonalities of the English press — ^Mrs. Jordan in the green-room, and on the 
stage-— Her remarks on the theatrical art, and on ber own style of actii^-*- 
Her last yisitto Dublin and curious circumstances connected therewith — Vix^ 
Dwyer the actor and Mr. Serjeant Gold— ^Mrs. Jordan in private society— Ex" 
tracts from her letters— Her li^tiremAnt from Bushy and subsequent embarks* 
tiott-for France* 

« 

The foregoing short and superficial sketches of the Dublio 
stage in my juvenile days bring me to a subject more reo^l 
and much more interesting to my feelings. I ttmch it never- 
theless with pain, and most ever deeply regret tlie untimely 
catastrophe of a lady who was at once the highest surviving 
prop of her profession and a genuine sample of intrinsic ex-* 
cellence : had herfate descended, whilst filling her proper stai- 
tion, and in her own country ; or had not the circumstances 
which attended some parts of that lady^s career been entirely 
mistaken: — bid not the cause of her miseries been grassly 
misrepro'sent J, and the story of her desertion and embarrass- 
ed statr \i th. 'cme of her dissolution altogether false ;— I pro- 
bably s'iL'uld I .ver have done more (under the inipression of 
its bei 2o tQtrt^ive, perhaps indelicate) than mention her pro* 
fessio : . a xoefie acies. 

Bir . *£ of that lady's- life, and so much relating to her 
death I >3 been mis-stated in the public prints^ (not for the 

purpose. ;• <l<iingher justice, hilt of doing another injustice^) that 
I fee) ni V i^if warranted in s|;etching sonie traits and incidents o£ 
Mrs, Jordan's character and life, all of .which I know to be true^ 
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anil a great proportion whereof I was personally acquainted with. 
Some degree of mystery has doubtless rested, and will proba- 
bly continue to rest, an the causes vvhiiih led that Udy to re- 
pair to a foreign country, where she perished ; all I shall aayj 
however, on that score is, that these causes have never yet 
been known except to a Very limited number of individuals, 
and never had, in. any shape or in dny degree, bearing or con- 
nexion with her former situation, l^he reports current on this 
bead I know td be utterly unfounded, and many of them I be- 
lieve to be altogether malicious. 

* I am not Mrs. JordanV biographer ; my observations dniy 
spply to abstract portions of her conduct and abstract periods 
#f hef Hfe. I had the gratifioation of knowrng intimately that 
amiabte woman and justly celebrated performar. Her public 
tatents are recorded; her private merits are known to few. I 
enjoyed a portion of her confidence on several very particu- 
lar subjects, and had full opportunity of appreciating her cha- 
racter. 

h was not by a cursory acquaintance that Mrs, Jordan could 
be known:— unreserved confidence alone could develope her 
Qualities, atid none of them escaped t$y observatidn. I have 
known her when in the busy bustling exercise of her profes- 
sion:— I haive known her when in the tranquil 1^ of ease, of 
luxury, and of magnificence. I have seen her in .a theatre^ 
surrounded by a crowd of adulating dramatists: — I have seen 
her in a palace, surrounded by a numerous, interesting, and 
bdoved offspring. I have seen her happy: — I have seen her,- 
alas! miserable: and I could not help participating in all her 
feelings. 

• At the poliot of tiinc/ivhen I first saw Mrs. Jordan, she could 
^not be much niore I think than sixteen years of age; and was 
' making her debu^ as Miss Francis, at the Dublin Theatre* It 

is worthy of obscijfttion, that her early appearances in Dublin 
were not in cny oPfhose characters (save one) wherein she af- 
terwards so eminently excelled; but such as^ being more girl- 
ish, were better suited to her spirits and her age. I was then» 
of course, less competent than now to exercise the iiitica! artf 
yet could not hut observe, that in these parts she was per/eci 
even on her first appearance: she had no art, in ft^, to study; 
Nature was her soIib instructress. Youthful, J0}'O(i.<j,, animated, 
*9nd droll, her laugh' bubbled up from her heart, and her tears 
viK^Hed out ingenuously from the deep spring of feeling. Her 
countenance was all expression, without being all beauty:— her 
form, then light and elastic — her fielcible limbs — the juvenile* 
but indescribable graces of her every movement, impressed 
Vol. II. 15 
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fi)emselve$, as I perceived, indelibly upon all %vho ^©»<l^[ 
eveu hejr earliest perform atioes^ ' ' 

'Her expresBive features and e!t)quetit aetton- at ftll pett^^ 
l^armonised blandly with each other — not by ^rtifiee^ howe^ieir 
skiifal, but by intellectaal symputh^; arid^wli^i her 6gur^PWfl« 
adapted to the part she assgmed, she had only y^ spes^ Ifb^ 
words of an author to become the very person h^ 4etitieated. 
Her voice was clear and distinct, modulating itself wUh i)at»<^ 
ral and winning ease; and when exerted in song^ it^ geintle 
flute-like melody formed the most capfiTttting contrail to ibe 
convulsed and thundering Jrort^wrtt. /She was throughout tfae* 
untutored child of Nature: she sang wkhoui. effort, a»d geiie-| 
rally without the accom'p^niment of instruments; dnd wh«0rcf» 
heard her Dead of the Nighty s^nd her SuH^t Bird^ eithi^r W 
public or private, if they had dny soul, must have surrdnd^e^ 
itt discretion^' - 

In genuini playful comic characters, ^nthOi^ Belinda i &C;, 
she was unique: but in the formal^ dignified^ high-iTed pafrts 
of genterf eomedy, her superiority^ although great, was'DOt ao 
decided: her line, indeed^ was disCinetly marked oat, b^it.witli* 
in its bxtent she stood altogether unfriTftlied-^iHiy^ ^lEittp* 
preached. 

At the commencement of Mrs. Jordan's theatrical «diMr^ 
she had difficulties to encounter which nothing but supertorfty 
of talent could so suddenly liave siwrnounted. Bi&th of t-lie 
Dublin theatres were filled; with performers of high popvdaf 
reputation, and thus every important part in her line, of attixig 
^as ably preoccupied. Th6 lalent of the female p^rfdrmers, 
matured by experience and disciplined by practice, nujst yet 
have yielded to the fascinating powers of her natural genius, 
bad it been suffered fairly to expand. Btft the jealousy «i^t«h 
never fails to pervade all professions ;$^^as powerfully excite io 
restrain the developement of her miffiic pdlKrers; and It was re- 
served for English audiences to grte fulPplay and credit to 
that extraordinary comic genius, which soon raised h^ to the 
highest pitch, at once of popular and critical estimation. 
; Mrs. Daly, formerly Miss Barsanti, was foremost among the 
successful occupants of those buoyant characters to which Miss 
Francis was TOCuiiarly adapted":*— other actresses had long fitted 
the remaitiih|f parts to which she aspired, and thus soarcely one 
>vas left open to engage her talents: 

• l^fr. Daly, about this time, re$brted to a sii^olar speeiet of 
thMlieal entertainment, by the novelty whereof he proposed 
to l^^- his competitors of Smock Alley; namely , that of i?tf- 
versing characters^ the men performing the female, and the 



females tha male {)«rts la corned jr and opera.^ The opera of 
*'The Groverness^' was played in this way Tor several nights, 
tbfiipart of Lopez by Miss Fraocjs. la this, singular and un- 
inaportant charaeter the versatility oiT her talent rendered the 
piece attractive^ and the season concluded With a atlrong ^ntiot'- 
patioti of her futore celebrity. 

l*he company then proceeded to perform in the provinces, 
iind at Waterford qccarred. the first^ grave, ini^ideixt in the life 
oi Mrs. Jordan. LieuteAanj^ Charles l5oyae> of the third re- 
igiment of heavy horse (Greens,) was then, quartered in that 
I city; and> struck with the naivetS and almost irresisfable at- 
tractians of the young performer, his heart yielded, and he be- 
eame seriously and honourably attached to her. Lieutenant 
-i Doyne was not handsome, but he was a gentleman aod a wor-» 
'^thy man, and had been my friend and companion some years 
at the University. I knew him intimately, and he entrusted 
We with his passiofi. Miss Francises mother was then alive^ 
and sedulousiy attended herp Foil of ardour and thoughtless- 
ness myself, I advised him, if he could win the young lady, 
to marry her; adding, that no doubt fortune naust smile on so 
disinterested a union* Her mother, .however, was pf a dit-' 
ferent opinion : and as she had no fortune but her talent, the 
exereis^ of which was to be relinquished with the name of 
Francis, it became a matter of seriaus consideration from what 
sotirce they were to draw their support— with the probability 
too of a family! His commission was altogether inadequate, 
■ttd his, private fortune very small. This obstacle in short was 
insurmountable: Mrs. Francis, anticipating the. future celebri- 
ty of her child, and unwilling to extinguish in obscurity all 
ehanceof fame and fortune by. means of the profession she had 
adopted, worked upon her daughter to decline the proposal.—' 
The treaty accordingly ended, and Lieut. Ooyne appeared to 
Hiefor a little time alnoost inconsolable. Miss Francis accom-r 
panied by her mother, /^oon after went over to England,, and 
for nearly twenty years I never saw that unrivalled performed 
Mr. QwensoQ, the father of Lady Morgan, was at that time 
highly celebrated in the line of Irish characters; and never did 
an actor fixist so perfeetly calculat^d^ in my opinion, to perso- 
nify that singular^class of peopte.* Goosidera.biy above six feet 
in height; — remarkably handsosne and brave-looking, — vigor- 
ous and well-shaped, — he was not vulpr enough to disgust^ 
nor was he genteel enough to be out qf ^karacter : never did 
Xjseeany actor so entirely identify hi^nself with the peculiarly- 
lies of those parts he assumed. In the higher class of Irish 
ebaraoters,^(old officers, &c.) he looked well, out did not exhibit 



suficrenl dignity: and in the lowest^ lA&hxjmmit wasseareel^' 
quaini and original enough; but in wbai mi^t be 4erm9d' iA -. 
tmMle 4:la$s of Paddm^ no man ever cttmbia^^-the look aadi . 
the manner with such felieity as Owenson. Seientific 4itigtli]^« 
is i^o4^ an Irish qoality; and .be aatig-we)! ewMigb.. i bdviB 
heard Jack John^tonte vr8i4>le so very skilfully, wA «fit some ' 
parts 8o very like a manvof Krst*>rate edmeatioii^ thatJ^atf»08i 
forgot the nation he 'was miorieking: tli&t was not tte tsse^mth- 
Oorensonf he acted ;as if be^had: nc^i^eiised tao ]iiO«ih^cbi>ni^. < 
ing) and. ^ng. like atnan mrto^inobpdy hadifisiructed.':.liei-^ 
was, like most o£ his proij^Aor^- daiieie«8ior bis.Goneeriis^inyd- 
grew old mtliic»li growing rich^ : .His^iast^ friend was old iKoi^^iil 
taiJie, 3 very j^ebratedliiab dtnepi^ikfiastar^ ndamy yoars.ido«c: 
miciiiated and htgMy coleeniediii^DahlfD^ . He aided Oilmen- ' 
son and.hts iarally whikk iiehiad ]iieafi& to. do s^ and they botth ^ 
died nearly at thie same .tiine««^iB9t«isees of talent and: im^d- 
videmse.- . *-'- : • . •■' ". \. : ... 

This djgreBsian I have venioredon^ because in the fitsi piaco'. 
it harnfiiOiidEea mth the ^Itealifieal ^nature of my subject^ iihd <. 
may be intecresting^-Hbficauae it reUtes-tathe father qf an ^m\^ - 
nent and anrlable: vroman;^'aiidinf0St:partieak[riy5 because I was 
informed that Mr; Owenson took a. itarm lAtereat ia tha^wei* * 
fare of Miss Francis, and was the priis^pal adviser of her mi^ 
ther in n^^eeling Mr* Doyne's addreasttSi . ;i'' 

After it kps^ of ma^ ji^ans l* chanced to aeqoire tbeu^omni^' p 
of a very iky(H]aeafoie intcaduQlipntp His Royal Higlvnes8<4A^Yv 
Duke of Oisr^na^^' who beoanne Ihe efficient ftneqd of mee an4 
of nfy.&Biity^^-Hiot with that i)i^^ and &igid niiea.wbicb so « 
often n^d^ra uogriKdous theifavioursiof aiKtborities in the3rh^ 
tish govenuiteot, hot wiihjthe frasKknaas and siiseerity'Df'a 
prince* He reeeiTsd and edticated- my only sba wiAh bki owi^': 
and seiU biin, as JietitGiiaat of tbe^^fUi: dragomi guards^ to tnate 
his canapaigns in ih^ Penissalai Tkis intmdiictrofi Ip His 
Royal Highness aod bis family gaM me full and unerring op^ 
portanitieis jof Isnowingy of appreftiatingi and Taluiog> Mr& 
Jordan; In her there wfts no guiief bar iieari ¥ras com^pieuocis 
in every word-^-r«her feelings in every .aelkm ; ^nd never did I 
find, in any character^ a.oioreeom^ejte. concentration of every 
quality that should distinguish a mother, a friend^ and a ^genn 
tlewomap; : i 

Tte^outiines of \Mrs. Jordaa's poblic tife after her oonoex^/ 
ion of twenty -three years with Aiat royal personage are tooi^ 
well kmown. tp> require reeitai here. But with respect to hec| 
more private memoir^ so much falsehood and exagg^ation* 
have gone abrbad-^so snaay cincunKStanoashave been distorted^ 



dtn] so mm J fmt»' wK^XtA^r^ixim^ oi &«>.: laiter pos^easii^ 
sufficient^plai^ibility t<i deceive qx^o tHe mo$t ,wpi^y-*-tbat^ if 
not a di£lyy it appftars tt^ leavt pc&is&iV^rtby) to*, aim ^jit th^ r^ 
fujbs^ion of such calumnm. 

J iia ve ev.er. Sdi a gF^isat ^Ukorsenee of . the ^stom ^ ddwiv 
tioa on kearsajr. Puhlie men, a» such^mdif properly; be com- 
roented^on. . It is.timliiirthrigkt of the fintbh^ people to«peak 
fairlj their fientbneiiiA ofi.th^se i^vbo.rulfi theiti ;. but Hbelon 
pri vfttcreputaJcioQ. cis a.' di^gusl;bg exsiseaeofhce itpoa the body 
of . politieaL freedoiDy aQdJia& lal^lj ^rowo JO a^ eactent sp 
daa^soas^to-ladividaais^ «fid. soi djagtoiaeful ta tbe^pressat 
Iargp,.tbal> tt. vmay^heroaftter/afford platusible preteoioeB for curr 
taiiitig the. liberty ^.tliai<»rgaiittr^th& |iure ami legal exercise 
of which is the proudest aod .surestrgiandiae of British free? 
dom. The present lax, i2iH:estrdifi!ed^ia(Bd vieijoue .^xuberactce 
of the periodioail press, JsiaoKpa 4he United .Jaiugdom as the 
very focus of Ubei and defamation in all their ramifications 
No reputation— «-no .rajik--=^od\obaractery; pabHc or private, 
neither the living nor the doadjT-^aa^escape fromitsiicentiou^- 
ness. One: comfort nxay.be drawn fBom^ tke reflect)oti***^tbat it 
can proceed.no further; its .next dKnrement must be .a. retro- 
grade one:, and L trust the.iegisUltuiJe.trilinotpennit this relro^. 
gression to be long, deferred. -. 

That spirit of licentioiifiBiesa X ha«e beent/en^eaKovnng to 
stigroatiae.:wss"nef9ec 01OC6 deaidly biatopcfiR^^ihaa by the mde-r 
fatigaUe and.reitertted atHnqits^^fbr teTecal years persevered. 
in^ to 3itsparai|[^ ithefiriiyiiite yeputalion of a royal personage,, 
whose doflieatic. hikbits^ and wfipcb wii^ and commendable ab- 
stinence . from political jwfy .and . conflistasgtfaetfaifis, should 
have exempted him from the pen .and from the tongue of mis- 
representation, and, rendered saeced acbacatiter M^hich only re- 
quire^ dev^lopement.tostand as highan tbeesiitnatipn of .every 
man who regards the geneial happiness/ and. power of .the em- 
pire, as that of any nscsilier; of. > the: illustrious hmiae from 
which its oiiVner springs. On thi^pokit I speak not lightly : 
that which i state i& neitbei^ tbe«m^;!e eiSustonof gralftude nor 
the. meanness of adnblitm : the royal personage I allcrde to 
would .not commend me- for' the one^ nor would I demean my* 
self by the other. 

I cannot conclude this digression without reprobating in .no: 
measured terms that most dangerous of all calumnious ^entten- 
cies which endeavours srystematiaally tojdrag doiva the highest 
ranks to the level of the lowest, anid hy labouring, to excite a 
demoeratic contempt of royal persom^es; gittfhialiy . sopji the 
very ^fistindatLon of constitutiiimal aUegtance : si^h, however, 
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Ins hetn t .praetice of theda^, (Kteifiied wilh all tboinHMMir^ 

but without any {M^rtion of .t^>abiiity9 of Ja^tiitSt^ . > . ' • 

"It is deeply tabe kmeiUedy that thismjrste^ hm h^ftueMm*^ 
pUitod by some iadividus^b whose iikevary cehbriiy mi^l bsvt 
well^afibrded tliem th^ vieajM of ereditabie t^batsteoee^ifiifav 
out endeavouring to fbrco into circuUitiOQ works oC m^^eeosry 
peomaaship by wanton alander of the yety highest pi»^ooa§e 
in the United Bmpire. I specify no name : I desigoate no 
&cts ; — if tbey exist not, it is miiiRportaiii ; if they are net04 
rioQSy the application will noi be difficult. It is true tha^ a 
libeller cannot fully atone — ^y^t he^ nsay vepeat ; and eren ibat 
mortification would be a better pen^ee to wy cabtra&iatdref 
distinguished talent than to run the risk of being swamped bef 
tiyoen the ScyUa ai^d-Charybdis of frtyoUfy.BiMi disaffeetioA< 

^ But to return to the ac^ot^j^hod subjeet of my eketeh i'^ 
I have seen her, as she called it^^ o^.aHAMe^ that ie, nk a pi)»«* 
vincial theatre (Liverpool ;) havi«i|( g^atne ovev oo^ Imm Djab^/ 
lin for that purpose :.she was >d<^ then in high spijrits 2 indeedi 
her tone^ Jii this respect, wat./no| snilbrm ; in tlie'^taoisifiigsi 
she usually i^eemed depressed 1 ^ noon she. went, tfr i^ehearsal 
— came borne fatigued^ dined at Ihree^ and .tbea veclmed in &ef 
chamber^ till it ^m time to dres^ for the performamser She 
generally went to the theatre iow-spiriledv r^ 

I once acQompanied Mr&» Jordan to the i^ettrpaom 'at Liver* 
pool: Mrs. Alsop and her old maid assiduously eHended hef^ 
She went .thither lat^eid ai^ 'ifiptrentiy rekietani ; bat in a 
quarter of an hour her vei^y' nature Beeilied to tindei^ atvei^ 
morphosis : the sudden change of h^ roanoer appeared to me> 
in fact| nearly miraculous^; she walked spiritedly across the 
stage two or three times^ as if IQ measure its esctetit^ and the 
moinent her foot touc^^ ibe seenia beardst her.spirti seemed •. 
to be regenerated f^ site cheered opy hummed aa air^ «te«>ed | 
light and quick, and every symptom of depressipnvaoisoedri 
The comic eye and cordial laugh returned upon their enchaiit^ v 
ing mistress, and> announced that ahe felt herself moviog in her - 
proper element .Her attachment to the practice of her pro? ; 
fessiooy in faet, exceeded any thing I could eonceiycy 

Mrs. .Jprdan delighted in talking over past e^entft She 
had strong impressions of every thing ; and I eocrid^ peraeive 
was often influenced rather by her feelings than her judgmeotr 

^^ How happens it/.' said I to her^ whee last in Oeh}ii^ 
<< that you still exceed all your ppofessiaii eten io chaliacte>s 
not so adapted to you aow aa when I first saw you ? Hew da 
you contrive to be so buoya^t-^-nay^ so childish) on the stage/ 
whilst you;h>se'haif your spiritsy and deueneraCe into gravity^ 



ibefnon^nt you «r^ '<jff H?^ K<OM tebtts?" replied Mrs^ 
Jordan^ '< old htbits! had I formerly studied my positions^ 
weighed my wwrds^ afad meafitif^d my seutei^ees, I sKould ha^^e 
been artifieiati nod they might Mve htssed me: 'so, when I bad 
got the words well by heart, I to^d Nature I was •(heir at Ae^ 
serrioe to do whatever she thought proper with my feet, iegsj 
bands^ wmsj and featores : to her 1 left the whole matter: I 
became, in fact, mei%ly her ptippety and never raterfered further 
myself in the budipesd. I heard Ihe audience laxigh at me, and 
I laughed at myself: they laQghed agaih, so did i: and they 
gare me credit for matters' I knew very little ab'out, and for 
which Dame Nature, not J, shocrfd' hare receiiried their appror 
baition. ' » 

f^The best rule^for a-perfoi^merls: to forget, 'rf possible, that 
any audience is likening. We perform best of all lo our closetsy 
andjiest best to crowded houses': hut I scareely ever 3aw a 
good performs who^ was alwa)FS- eyeing the audfence. If,'' 
continued she, ^^rbalf the ge^tieu4ation, half the wit, drollery^ 
and aitecdote which L hoard amoog^ you all at Currants Pri- 
ory, at Orattab's eottage, «Md <at your house, had been display*' 
ed before an atidienee^ unihout ff&ar kn&Ufing that ctny body 
wcbS lisi&ting.to y0Uy the perfot'mahce would have beeri cheer^ 
ed as one of the finest fiieeei9 of comie ^actidg p6sslble, though, 
in feet, your «niy pi^t Was endeavouring to get tipsy as agree* 
ably as yon oouid.*' . •. : • 

• Thi» last visit of* Mrsi Jordan to the Irish capital took plac^ 
iO'^he-year 1800, and rfonied me a stiH better opportunity of 
eliciting any trait of her nature or disposition. She was greeted 
itt that metrepoiis ii\4th«U the aeclaoiattotis th^t her reputdtioti 
and talent so fully merited: she Was welt* r^eived also amongst 
.some of the best eoeiety in Duhlhi, whose curiosity was exclt** 
. ed beyond measure to eonvepse with her in private, Heroi 
however, she disftppointed all ; for tfiere was about her no 
idiaplay^^-^nd. the: animated, Hvelyi brilliant mimic, on the 
\ beerdd, was in the saloon retiriAg, quiet, nay, almost reserved. 
^ Mrs. Jordan, iafae^ seldom spoke moch in company, but then 
she spoke well: she made no exertion to appekr distinguished^' 
and became more so by (he absenbe of eflR^rt. The performer 
was wholly eserged in the geetlewoman ; -and thus, althotbgh 
oniier entrance this oelebrated person failed to irHpress we 
company, she nec;^faMed to retire in possession of their respect. 

On that tour she toM me she was very ill treated by the 
imuiager. The undenstfti^ing was, ttet Mrs. Jordan was to 
re^ve half the profits ": yet, fdthou^ the houses vTere inrvari*- 
ably crowded, the 'T^efipts word quite inadequate. Many of 
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the performers, who had bedn appofnted to act with her, were 
betew mediderity, and her presence alone saved Iheni from 
being scouted. One was forgetful — another drunk : I confess 
I never myself tav^ such a crew. All this rendered Mrs, Jor- 
dan miserable, and she sought relief in the exercise of her be-^ 
nevolent feelings. Among other objects of her bounty was aa 
oM actor called Barrett, who had played on the night of her 
dibiitj and was then in the most indigent circumstances. Him 
she mdde comfortable : and gave' efficient assistance td seV64^ 
others wh6m she had known in former yeiars. \ ' ' • 

The managers, I know not Why, acted to her Without the 
respect which every hody^ excepit themselves, had shown that 
most amiable of human beings. She had found it absolutely 
necessary^ to refuse acting with one or two vulgar; drunken 
fellows, beloDging t6 the set Whom they had sfelected \o sus* 
tain her ; and she quitted the country at length, hav{j% form- 
ed a fixed determination never to repeat any engagement with 
the persons who then mdnaged the theatricals of J>ubHrt. 
• She had scarcely arrfved in England, when some of the pi- 
ties, inchiding one Mr. Dwy6r, a player, quarrelled ; — aiid ac- 
tions for defamation were'bronght forward amongst them. A 
man of the name of Cofri, also, published periodical libels, 
in one of which he paid Mrs« Jordan the compliment of asso- 
tctating her with the Duchess of Gordon : I and my famitv had 
likewise the honour of partaking in the abuse of that liber, and 
1 pfosecuted the printer. On the trial of the cause, one of the 
cocinsel, Mr. Thomas (now Serjeant) Grold, thought prop^ to 
indulge himself in languaget and 'Statements respectinc^ Mrs. 
Jordan, neither founded in fzcX nor delicate in a gentleman. 
•In cross-examining me as a witness, on the prosecution of the 
sprinter, he essay^ a line of interrogation disparaging to the 
cbafaefer of that lady ; but that learned person always took 
care not to go too far with me, or to risk ofiending me in my 
presence : a monosyllable^ or an intimation even, i ever found 
quite sufficient to check the exuberance of << my learned friend ;'' 
and OB tbis occasion, he was not baekwaid In takktg my hint : 
be grew tame, thelibeHep was footed guiky,aQd justly .sentea- 
ead to a protracted imprisonment' 

I never knew Mrs. Jordan feel so much as at the tvanton 
coodiiciof Mn Thomas Gold on that occasion : Ms speech, aa 
it appeared in the newspapers, was too gross even for the ynt- 
gare^ deelaimer : — but when Mrs. Jordan's situation, her fa- 
mily^ and her merits wem> considered, it was altogether inex*- 
eusabfe. I do not state this feeling of Mrs; Jordan solely from 
my own impreasibn : I received from her a letter indicative of 
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the anguish which that gentlemah bad excited ia her feeltB^s, 
and I should do injustice to her memory if I did uot publiah 
her ju6iifieatioD : — , * 

BiuJij House, Wedn^sdaf. 

<* My dear Sir, 

<< Not having the least suspicion of the business in 
Dublin, it shocked and grieved me very much ; not only on 
my own account but I regret that I should have been the invo* 
luntary cause of any thing painful to you, or to yQur amiable 
family. But of Mr. Jones 1 can think any ihing i and 1 heg 
you will do me the justice to believe that my feelings »fe not 
sel^h. Why indeed should / expeet to escape their infamous 
calumnies ? Truth, however, will fojrce its way, and justice ex* 
terminate that neat of vipers. I wanted nothing from Mr. 
Crompton's generosity, but I had a claim on his justice i^^^hia 
honour^ «*»»«* 

" During the two representations of ^ The Inconstant*' I re- 
presented to him the state Mr. Dwyer was in, and implored 
him, out of respect to the audience^. if not in pity to (ny ter- 
rors, to change the J>lay> As to the Jibel on Mr. , Dwyer, 
charged to me by Mr. Gold, I never directly or indirectly,, by 
words or by writing, demeaned myself by hiterfering in the 
mo'^t remote degree with so wretched a concerru I Igiew no 
editor-^] read no newspapers) vyhilst i<n DubUn*. . The chat^ 
is fftlse and libellous on me, published, J presume, Uirough Mr. 
Gold's assistance. Under that view of the case, he will feel 
hiiiHself rather unpleasantly circumstanced, should i call upon 
iiim either io prove or disavow his assertions. To be introdu- 
ced any way into such' a business, shocks and grieves me: he 
might have pleaded for his companions wiihoui c^umojaling 
me ; but for the present, I shail drop aa irksome suisjeeti 
•which has already given me more than ordinarji cme^AiMax 

» . ..<*yoms,.&a. , .,• 

*< Dora T^BnA>ti«'^ 
*(f « . * * «- . . • ^ ^ . * . , 

She requested my advice as to bringing mi^elioli for defe- 
mation. My reply was one that I had. heard ^^moEsi adroitly 
given by Sir John Doyle, upon eaot^)er.oeetston.;*^<Jf.yoti 
wrestle with a chimney^weepeiv h is iifue, yofi iway^tiirow 
your antagonist ', hut your own eoatwill ceiTtaidy be<ltrtiad by 
the encounter. 

Never was there a better aphorism. Mra. Jeo'dao' took my 
fidvice, and satisfied herself with diespising ioetaadof pcmisb- 
ing h^ealumniaiora. * * . • ^^ 

I have seen this accompUahed woman at Bushy ki ^m-mittst 

Vol. II. 16 
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of one of the finest familiesr in England^ snrrounded by splen- 
dotir, beloved^ respected, and treated with all the. ileference 
paid to a member of high life. I could pereeive^. indeed,^ no 
offset to her comforts and gratification. She was, in my bear- 
ing, frequently solicited by the royal personage to retire from 
her profession ; «he was urged to forego all further emolu- 
ments from its pursuit ; and this single fact gives the contra- 
diction direct to reports which I should feel it improper even 
to allude to further. Her constant reply was^ ihat she would 
retire when Mrs. Siddon^^did j but that her loBses by thejSjo 
at Covent Garden, together with other iQcidental otttgoiivgs, 
had been so extensive, a$ to ii^uce her,xQatioiiaiice.of Jklie 
professbu to refilae^^ her tipaoic^. Her piroi^ise to retire with 
Mrs. Sidd0Btii>i however, she <lid n>Qt aiOt i»p lo^ but.coi|tinH94 
1o gjatify -ti^^ public, with pnormoiis profit to herself, down tq 
the very last yegir sh« remained in England. It is matter of 
fact, too, tl)ough .perhaps here out of place, that, so far from a 
desertion of this lady by that royal personage, as falsely re- 
ported, to the last hour of her life his solicitude was undimi- 
nished ; and though separated by her own desire, * for causes 
not discreditable to either, he never lost sight of her interest 
or her comforts. It was not the nature of His Royal High- 
ness : — he was incapable of that little less than crime towards 
Mrs. Jordan ; which had, indeed, no foundation, save in the 
vicious representation of hupgry or avaricious editors, or in 
tlie scurrility of those hackneyed and indiscriminate enemies 
of rank and reputation,, whose aspersions are equally a, dis- 
grace and an injury to the country wherein they are (olerated. 
To contribute towards the prevention of all further doubt as 
to Mrs. Jordan^s unmixed happiness at the period of her resi- 
dence at Busby ^ a^ well as to exhibit the benevolence of her 
heart aA the warmth of her attachments, I will introduce at 
this point extracts from sonle other letters addressed to my- 
self : — 

Bushy. 

^^ My dear Sir, 

" 1 cannot resist the pleasure of informing you, that 
your dear boy has not only passed, but passed with great cre- 
dit, at the Military College : — it gives us all the highest satis- 
faction. My two beloved boys are now at home : — they have 
both gone to South Hill to see your Edward. We sbaH havn 
a full and merry house at Christinas ; 'tis what tfte deiat Duke 
delights in : — a happier set, when altogethci", I believe never 
yet existed. The ili-natured parts of the world never tjan en- 
joy the tranquil pleasures of domestic happiness. 
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^- . •» ^ » Hi 4f: 

** I.have made tsvo racist lucrative trips since I aaiv you. 
Adkiason came to see me at Liverpool — ^quite as poetical as 
eyer, and the best-natured /7(?e/ I believe la the world. 

" Yours, ever truly, 
" Dora Jorbait.'* 

" My dear Sir, 

*^ I have retui^ned h«re on the 7th inst. after a very 
fatiguing, though very prosperous cruise of five weeks, and 
found all as well as I could wish. Your Edward left us thi^. 
morning for Mario w: I found him improved in every thing. 
I never saw the Duke enjoy any thing more than the poultry- 
you sent us; they were delicious: he desires me to o&r his 
best rfegards to yourself and your ladies. Lucy is gone on a 
visit to Lady De Ross. " Yours, most truly, 

" Dora Jordan." 

Bushy. 

'^My dear Sir, 

** I have returned here : — but, alas! the happiness t 
had promised to myself has met a cruel check at finding the 
good Duke very unwell. You can scarcely conceive my mise- 
ry at the cause of such a disappointment : but there is every" 
appearance of a favourable result hot being very distant ; ^tis 
his old periodical attack, but not near so severe as I have seen 
it. I snail not write to you as I intended, till I can announce 
His Royal Highness's recovery. I shall have neither head nor 
nerves to write, or even to thinkj till 1 am able to contribute^ 
to your pleasure, by announciDg my own happiness and his 
recovery. <<**** ^^^ 

'* Dora JoRiDiU|" 

Sir J. Barrington, " ^ 

Merrion Square, Dublin. 

Bushy. 

*' We have just returned from Maidenhead ; and I postpo- 
ned writing to you till I could give you an account of Edward, 
who, .with Colonel Butler, dined with us there : — he looks 
wonderfully well, and the uniform becomes him extremely^ 
On the ladies leaving the room. Colonel Butler ga.ve the Duke 
a very favourable account of him ; and I trust it will give you 
and Lady Barrington the more satisfaction, when I assure you 
that it is by no means a partial account 

" I am sure you will be pleased to hear that your young, 
friend Lucy is about to he married, much to my satisfaction/ 
to Colonel Hawker, of the 14th dragoons : he is a most excel- 
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lent man, apd fjas a very good private property ^ sh^wMbmitof- 
the best of wives — a better giil hevfer yet llvfkJ f Mr '|n«lKiB urn 
qait^ b^ppy> and T infentl to gfve her the value df dS 10,IKJO.'''30.. 

f* Dora jToRDAir.^f *'" 

' ■ - * 

The day^ of 'Mrs. Jordan contfmied to pass on' attemtftely ia. 
the exercise of a litcrative profcsiFon, and'the dorh^stte^iljoiyjs- 
nient of an adoring famny, when 4ircutnstaiifees fWhtbh, be^ 
cause mysUriouis^ 'the pubKc eoh^tt-aed necessarily to ^^inif^i \ 
culpability sbmewhereor other) ocesi^roned a scfparatio^— r(tei^^ ' 
tainfy an event nfost unexpected by Ihos^ vriio had f^firiiifvd^yi 
known the bappy state of her xsonnexion/ In iwe' rt woaid bdd 
wor^e than presurnptlon to enter into afny ^^ail on-a «ialgQet'> 
at t^nce so pnvate, ^o delicate, and so inteveslpibg. - Suffifie'ttl 
to say, thati 6F at) tb« accounts and stirmiaea as to that event. iip 
which theptlbfic prints were pleased to tndulge thetiAaelves^ not- 
one that came under my eye was true: indeed, there wat «8iam* 
ly a single incident whereto that separation was p:iibficly^&^riy 
buted, that' had any degree of foundation wha^taoevien lSqcH 
circumstances should ever remain known only lo .t)jdae wiha 
feel the impropriety of amssing the readers at a newft*room 
with subjects of domestic pain itnd family importance. ~ I .wHl, 
however, repeat, that the separation took .elTect fromeaDaes noo 
way dishonourable to either party : that it was not sought for 
by the royal personage, nor necessary on the part of the lady. 
It was too hasty to be disereet, and too much infiuenced iiy 
feelings of the moment to be hearty^ - Though not UDacquaint-! 
ed with those circumstances, I never presumed to make.an s>h- 
aervalion upon the subjeet, save to eontradict, in direct teritls^ 
statements which, at' the time I heard ihetn^ i knew to be to- 
tally uim)Unded ; and liever w)is the British {Mresa nvore prosti- 
tuted than in the malicious colouring ^b^mi o^on thatoccadon 
to the conduct >f His Royal Highness. 

General Hawker/bne of the late King's a ids-de-camp, hud njar- 
ried Miss Jordan ; arid in the pun^stilious honour and integrity of 
this gentieman^ every body who knew and knows him' did and 
do^ rely with unmixed eonfiden^e. Snehralianee His.Boyal 
Highness evinced by sending, tbrough him, carte Uantht^ 
Mrs. Jordan, wlten the separation -"had been determined oir, 
enabling her to dictate whatever she coneerved would be fuUy 
adequate to her maintenance, without recurrence to her iMt>fes^ 
sion, in a)) the comforts aUfd kmuiiea to which she had been so 
long accustomed ; add every thing she Wished for was arrang- 
ed to her satisfaction. Still, however, infatuatj^d with attach- 



inent ia-tliaaifical puiT^uiM, she co«^tii)ued to accept of tempo- 
jrary engageflnents to h^r great jfMtO^t; 9n4. it. will perhaps 
Iscareely be cuedited^-tbat so uusated were BrHi^h audieoces 
{with Mrs. Jordan's uofiyall^d perrormances, that even at her 
ime of life, with certainly diminished powers and an altered 
erson, the vei^ last year she remained in England brought 
er a etear profit of iMftr STyiOQQj I catmof I^Mniataken in 
tha steiemeoirfor "«ny .authority coMldnql err on that poUntv. 
Tho malioiQUs repres^Atationsy 4herefore5 of her having, hej^a 
I^fl^ »t9aitened ia pecuniapy^cireumstancea were literally /a^tcr 
lous^ f&f to the very mooiaAt of her dea^, she remained ixi 
ivXL fi^esession of ail the means qj[ comforl^^nay; if $he cbose^ 
it, of iuxury-and 9pkndmtr. ^hy, therefore, she emigrat- 
^^ekl^irfoed away, inad expired in a foreign- com) try (of whio^e^. 
language^'she W86 ignoranl^ and in^ whose habits she w^ yirholjy 
wftreFBady) with e?ery appearance of necessity, is alsQ cpnsi-i 
dered. a mystery by those unacquaiAted with the cruel and 
disastrous cireumstaoces which caused that unfortunate catas* 
tropfae. It is not by my pen that miserable story shall be told* 
It was a transaction wherein her royal friend had, directly or 
indireeflfft no concern, nor did it in any way spring out of 
tinat connexion. She had, in fact, only to accuse herself of^ 
beneyolence, confidence, and honour: to those demeriUf anii. 
to the worse than ingratitude of otbersi she fe]I a lingering,w 
broken-hearted ricliitt^ 

When His Roynl Highness was informed of the determiha-' 
tiOtt^hat Mrs. Jordan should take up a temporary residence 6x\ 
^e continent, ;he insisted on her retaining the attendance of 
Mi^ Kitchleyi who for many years had been attached to the 
establishment at Bushy, and was superintendant and governess 
of the Duke^s children. This lady, therefore, wbose sincere 
attachment had been so long and truly proved, acco»)panied 
Mfs.' Jordan as her companion, and to the time of her death 
continued to administer to her comforts^— ^ndeavojsring^ so far 
as in h^ by, by her society and attentions, to solace the men* 
tal misery which pressed upon her friend's health and had ex* 
tin^guished her spirits. She was also accompanied by Colonel 
Hawker^ the GeneraPs brother :. but, as she wished, daring 
her residence m France, to lye totally retired, she took no 
suite. She selected Boulogneas a place of convenient proximity 
to England ; and in a cottage half a mile from that town await- 
ed with indescribable anxiety the completion of those a^airs 
which had occasioned h&r departure, rapturously- anticipating 
tiie happiness of embracing her children afresh after a painful 
sLbsence* 
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MBS. JORDAN IN FRANCE. 

DlMsiiae 49f Mis. JordaiAs hetiltli— I>e0cri|Jtioii of ber eottnge ami grdtonts at Btfn- 
lofne^urfMer-^-MftdaiBMi Bucamp and her Mivant Agnes'^'nieir aeeoQfit- df 
Mrs. JordaD'is habits and manners-^Remoral of tkat lady to YinfaaiBes and «i^ 
9equeQtfy to St Cloud— *Accoiimt of her iUocas and kust ttomoBts. * 

J SmsH wfts the natore of the cireamstanees which impelteiit 
Mf3. Jor^iaii to rq;>air to, the contfincivt; ^luiy after what h^ 
beeasai4>ibe 'leader will. not think it 69ttraordin«lr|r^tbat a de^ 
i^^pression.was m^de Mpdn ii^r health^^itol ind^iied in the shaj^ 
of actaal dteea^e, bnl hy the workings lyf a trotibied spirit, pon- 
dering a^d drpo|asig taxt eioaggsrated mkfortonts, and enconn^ 
taring obstaelQ. alter obstacle. Bairariged frofn those she Ip-- 
Ted, as also freci that pcofession the resort to whieh had n^Ter' 
failed to riQstore her .asiiaatipn and amuae her fancy, m^lal 
malady soon conrnKimipated its contagion to the physical orga- 
nisation, and sicfeneas began -to- make visible inroads on the here^* 
tofore healthy peraon oCv that lamented lady* * ' 

We haTQ.seen that she established herself, in the first plaCNd, 
at BouIogne'eux^Men A eoQiftge was selected by her at M^ 
quetra, about a quarter of a mile from the gate of the fortFoHftr 
Often have I since, as if on.dasaic ground, strolled down ih^*, 
little garden which had been' there her greater sokce. The' 
cottage is very: small^ but neoty commodious, and of a cfaeer-^ 
ful aspect. A flower and fndt garden of oorrespoAdf ng din^n*-- 
sions, atid a little paddock i(&omprisi«g less tiian hiilf an sicre) 
formed her demesne* In^anradjoining cottage resided i)^r oM^- 
landlady, .Madame Ducemp, who was in a state of competen^yf 
and altogether an originarl. She had married a gardener, mvilii- 
younger and of humbler biiih than herself. . I think she'hkd 
been once handsome: Met story I never heard fully; h«l it .a'p^:' 
peared that she had floomhed during the Revolution. Ste 
spoke English welt, when she pleased; and, like most French>- 
women, when d^^^e muTf was querulous, intrusive, and euri» 
ous beyond limitatwn^ with afrrmuch professed good nature 
as would serve atii^ast fifty «f oar old English gentlewomen. 
She was not, in good truth, dev4>id of the reality as well as 
the semblance of that quality: but she over-acted the philan- 
thropist, and consequently did not deceive those accustomed to 
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]ook lower than the surface. This good lady is still in statu 
quo, and most likely to remain so. 

Under colour of taking her vacant cottage for a friend, a 
party of us went to Marquetra, to learn what we could respect- 
ing Mrs. Jordan's residence there. The old lady recognised 
her name, but proi^ouoced it in a way which it was scarcely 
possible for us to recognise. A long conversation ensued, in 
$ome ptaris as d^Qg^ty intorestjiagy. axKl in others nearly as ludl« 
orous as the. sabjeot. could admitxif. Madaine Dtieamp r^!>eat- 
ed to us a hundred tinies,. in li vie; »i-tntrtes, thut she had *^ b^au- 
CQup, beauc^up^'v^ktussc^ikoti pdup wtte ch^, chere tnalheu- 
reuse dame Anglaise!'^ whom she assured us, with a deep sigh, 
was. <^sAns doute uft angaiamperiearP^ :S^ was proceeding to 
tdl us:every thing ^heJfiEiew, or I supposeieould- intent, wheii, 
perceiving a child m the g;at*deR pulling the flowers, she ab- 
ruptly disctotiuued her ettlogium, and r^n off to drive awajr 
the intruder— having done which, she returtidd to resume: but 
too late! in her absence her place had been fcrliy and fairly oe* 
cupied by Agnes, an ordinary French gid, Madame Ducamp^s 
bmne (servant of allvmrk,) whom we soon Icmtid v^s likely^ 
to prove a much more truth-tellitig pei!son thanhter lilistress. 

Agnes informed us, with great feelitig, that ^^ the economy 
of that charming lady was very strict: nicessairemenf, je 
crains,'' added she, with aslow movenavntof her head and a 
truly eloquent look. They had found out (she said,) that their 
lodger had been once riche et magmjigu€y but when there she 
was> verp — very poor indeed* " But,'* eicdaimid the poor 
girl, her eye brightening up and her tone becoming firmep,— 
*«thatcoyld make no difference tame! si faime, faime! 
J^ai servi cette pauvre dame fientee & meme zeU (peut-Sire 
encore plus) que si elle eut ete une Princesse P^ 

This frank-hearted display of poor Agnes's sentiments was, 
however, not in fact called for in speaking of Mrs. Jordan, 
isince she might have commafided, during the whole period of 
her continental residence, any sums she thought proper* She 
had money in the bank, in the funds, and in miscellaneous pro- 
perty, and had just before received several thousands. But 
she was become nearly careless as well of pecuniary as other 
matters, and took up a whim (for it was nothing more) to affeet 
poverty, — thus deceiving the world, and giving horsetf, a van- 
tage-ground to the gossiping and censorious. 

Agnes's information went on to show that Mrs; Jdrdan's 
whole time was passed in anxious. expectation of leUeiw from 
England, and on the English post-days she wasi pveutiarly mi« 
seraWe. We collected from the girf that^her garde^and gt»itar 



were her Qcily resoQites .fl^ainst that.eo08a)nio^ CD^j^bu^t^oly 

which steals away even the elements of existei^c/e^ and jili^iiges,! 
bofh body and mind into a atate of. noorbid langouc^-^thp fbuit*) 
fui parent of disease, insanity, and deathly. • * . . . . * . , .>, 

At this point of the storvy Madame Ducamp would, no tqi^* 
er be restrained, and returned to the charge, w|th redQuUfd as- 
sertions of her owQ friendship. to <^ the poor ladyi'? and bW9fi 
«|a/t/re in general* , , , .. .?. , . :^ 

^<Did you know her. Monsieur?^' said she: ^,*ala&i ab% 
nearly broke my heart by trying to break her Qtun.'? 

<< I haye heard q{ her aiuiBe I arrived here, Madanve," j'fpli- 
ed 1 cautiogsly. k . . ,, 

^<Ah! Monsieur, Monsieur, ^^ rejoined Madame D^caiinp^ 
<< if you had known, her as well ais Agnes and I didji you would 
hav^ loved her just as mjucih,. . I am sure, she had tieen .apcaft^ 
tomed to grandeur, though I coutd pever clearly niake o^t the 
cause of her reverses. Ah!'^ pursued Madame^, ^^ahe.was 
amicible et honnSte beyond description | and thou^ . ffou t/f^ 
pooTi paid her louage like a goddess*^' At this moment, eojine 
other matter, perhaps au^ested by the word' Ivuagei caipe 
aoroaa the old woman's brain^ and she again trotted off*. /9*fae 
remaining intelligence which we gathered from Agnes, );ektetf 
chiefly to Mrs. Jordan's Coiidness for musie and perpetq^al in- 
dulgence therein-'— and to her own little achievetxieqts ^i tfaf 
musical way, whereby, she told us with iafinite naimtci she 
had frequently experienced the gratification of playiq; aft^ 
pinging Madame to steiep I She said that there wasaome £^ 
mutual difficulty in the first place, as to understanding eM) c^ 
er, since the stranger was ignorant of the French: lazigiifige, and 
she herself ^*bad not thal^nour'* to speak English. f^Haw*- 
ever,'' continued Agnes, <^ we form^ a sort of languai^ of 
pur own, consisting of looks and signs, and in these Madame 
was mpre eloquent than any other person I had ever known." 
Ueref the giH's reeolleptfons^ seemed fairly to overcome her; 
and with that apparently e;8:aggerated sen;^ibility which is, Wh 
vertheless, natural to the ch«inieter of her country, she bcnrat 
ii*to tears, exclaiming, *« Oh del! oh €iel f^^-^lle est 7m>rief 
eKe est mprteP^* 

* Tlie interjpifxed Fceuc^ p^r^es whie)> .1 have retained in sketcliiiif 4i|b com^ 
versation at Miarquetra Inarf^erhap6^appear affected to eome; and I£ruiMf «lsiii, 
there «r^ few timips in composition bo disagreeable to me^ ji9 ftrj^ndUie ol mrAi 
,<upe9 ttcm $!r^r«tit tongues, 9# <spi«#ti^ti|ig a taeiange^ ^$r}9fihmShrmmat^ iipt 
^ImtQ.th^ title of any language; v^tere?;*, Bitt ibo/»^iq are 3k<^CJXfitcmea It 
l|te falmllisur. terTQS and expressive <^cula^<>n0 of French ci6}Ioqu7» laaofsw ihH ^ 
iiii6m0c mode ojf e'kptession onli/A2(^ convey the ^rttepdnt andi^^iift of the c^' 
logufe, and more particnlarly doe$ this observation aj^yttotb&variigited traitsrof 
character belonging to French females^. 
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Icannat helptHihking that the' deep and indelible impression 
thus made by Mrs. Jordan upon an humble unsophisticated sor- 
vant girl, exemplifies her kind and winning manners better than 
would the most laboured harangues of a whole ho9t of biogra- 
phers. 

Madame Ducamp- meanwhi)e had been fidgetting about,, and 
arraDglng every thing to show off her cottage to the greatest 
advantage; and without further conversation^ except as to the 
price of the tenemetit, v(re parted with mutual <^ assurances of 
tbe highest consideration.*' 

I renewed my visits to the old woman; but her stories were 
either so fabulous or disconnected, and those of As:nes so. un- 
varied, that I saw no* probability of acquiring further informa- 
lion, and lost sight of Mrs. Jordan's situation for a considera- 
ble time after her departure from JBoulogne. I thought it by-. 
^he-by very extraordinary, that neither the mistress oor maid 
said a word about any attendant, of Mrs. Jordan, even although 
it Was not till long aftec that I heard of Col. Hawker and Miss 
Ketchley having accompanied her from England. After Mrs. 
Jordan had left Boulogne, it appears that she repaired to Ver- 
sailles^ and subsequently, in still greater secrecy, to St. Cloud, 
where, totadly secluded and under the name of Johnson, she 
continued it awaitj in a state of extreme depression and with 
agitated impatience, the answer to some letters, by which was 
to be determined her future conduct as to the distressing busi- 
i^e^s that bad led her tp the cot^tinent. ' Her solicitude arose 
iiet-«e'much from the real importance of this afiair as from her 
indignation and disgust at the ingratitude which had been dis- 
played towards her, and which by drawing aside the curtain 
frote before her unwilling eyes, had exposed a novel and pain- 
ful view of human, nature. 



The ccmversation with Agnes conslstedy oil her part^. nearly of broken sente&« 
oes throughout — I may sa^^, almost of looks and monosyllables! at aU events, of 
ainqple and ezpressire words in a combination utterly unadapted to the English 
tongue. liet a welI*eduGated and unprejudiced gentleman hold converse on the 
same topics with an English and a French girl, and his reiBArka as to the differ* 
ence will not fail to illustrate what I have said. 

Far — ^very far be it from me, to depreciate the fair ones of our own country. 
I believe that they are steadier and better calculated to describe facts, or. to advice 
in an emergency: but they must not be offended with me for adding, that in. the 
expxession of- every feeling, either of a lively or tearful nature, as well as;in the 
graces of motion, their elastite neigkboars are immtasureably superior./ Even 
their eyes speak idioms- which our less pliable langu^e- cannot explain/ I have 
9eea humble girla in France who speak more,. in one second than mdhyof our 
finest tadies^xuMiId utter in almost a century! Ch€t(^un a son gofit^ however; and 
I honestly confessi that a sensitive French girl wotildlipake bat aaiU-afisortedtnateh 
with a thorougltbxed John Euilr 

Vol. n, 17 
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, i At ihat period occupies! si large hotel afljoittiRg Ihe^BQis dei 
Bouiogne. Not a mile ttYtenrened betwesa ns; ^nei^untB k^Agj 
after Mr3. Jordan's tlecease^ i bwiffsr hdaid she was un<»iiiy| 
neighbourhood. There waa no ocea8i(^B wha^tseiserfor sir^b 4ip*| 
tire sedation; but th^ anguish of her mind had by tllistiiniftiao! 
enfeebled her, that & biliot]8^ooll)^laillt waa^genecated, and.^9»-| 
dually increased^ Its ^rot¥th^ Tod«ed^ did aot appmar to %h9&l 
hex mueh unaasiness-^ao dejajBted and io9t hsd sh^ beebme^^ 
Day after day her -misery a9ginea[tedt and at length, she -^eoa-" 
ed, we were told, actually to regard the sppfoaoh of «di$»Q|iti- 
tion with a kind of placid w^teonie! / .. . , . 

The apartments she oceupied at^ Si €lo&d were in a. -bouse 
in the ^uare adjoining the paflace* Thia iuE>us^ waa lai|^, 
glomny, eold, and in«onv«iietit; just the aort of place> yvhkh 
would tell in description m a romance. In fact, k looked ':to 
itne almost in a state of dilapidation*. I eould roI, Laixt aafe. 
Wander o\^ef it at night i^ittout a aapsrsititious feeKng/ The 
rooms' were numerous, but smaU ; th^ furnitiure sc^a^y^oid, 
and tattered. The hotel had ebvio^(y once beloB^dttOisome 
nobleman, and a long, lofty, (lagged gallery 8tcelchedfF9«^4ne 
wing of it to the other. Mrs. Jordan'^ chambers weJPdfibaUiy: 
no English comforts solaced her in her Mter nion^^Url v In 
her little drawing-rooin, a small oM so& wa^ the l^at^Iilaliing 
piece of furniture: on this she constantly reclined^ and^on it 
she expired.* 

The account gii^en to us of ber kat moments, by the master 
af the house, was very affecting: he likewise thought ai^-was 
poor, and offered her the use of money, which offer w^^ of< 
Qourse declined. Nevortheleas, he said, he always eonsidered| 
her apparent poverty, and a naagnifieent diamond ring whichi 
she constantly wore, as qtrite inGotn{>attbl«, aod to himiaex-. 
plicable. I have happened to learn aince, that she gave four 
hundred guineas for that Superb ring. She had also with her, 
^s I heard, many other valuable trinkets; and on hor d«atb, 
seals were put upon all hereffects, which I underataiid aliH re- 
main unclaimed by any legal faeir.^ 

^ When I saw Mrs. JordaaS ttbode at St. Cloud first, it was on a disffial and 
ctiDy day, and I was myself in corresponding mood. H^ee perbaps every cheer* 
ifmSt7bject was exaggerated, and I wrote on the spot the above description, I 
liaye ^^n viewed the place: again beheld with melancholy interest ib^ so& on 
which Mrs. Jordan breathed hek- last There it still, I believe, remftinsf bot the 
vrhoie pk^ises have been repaired, and an En^idb family now has one wmg, to- 
ffiAi& wifkan ex^elknt gai^den^ before overgrown with weeds: the twq qoelan- 
(Swly cypres)»«trees I &^ sa^ there, yet remain. The surrounding prospect is 
uadoi&ted}y'v«ry fine; bat I Would not, even were I made a pfeseikt w that man- 
sion, consent to reside in k one twtUh* 
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'' Fitmi the time of bir arrival at St Cloud, it appears, Mrs. 
Jardan had exktbited tha most i»esttess aaxiety for intelfigenee 
from Er^giatidi ICvery post gav« rise to in^ea9ed solicitudo^ 
and (erery letter she reeeivod seemed to haire a different effect 
-on her feelings* Latterly she appeared more anxioas and 
jmiserable then usual: her uiteasineas inerdased almost monten- 
Itarily, and her skin became wherlly diacoKsured. From mom- 
jing till nighty she Fay aighkif^ •upcfn her sofa; A 

At length an intierral of some posts ooctirred during which 
the received no answer^ to her letters, and her consequent 
.anxiety, my informant said, seem too great for mortal strength 
\io bear up against* On the morning oS her death, this impa- 
\;6&nt feeling rei^ebed its crisis. The Agitation was almost f^ar- 
MvX : her eyes were now restless, new fixed ^ her motion rapid 
'and unmeaning ; and her whole manner seemed to be&peak 
'the attack of some eonvulsive paroxysm. She eagerly reqaeit- 
ed MtJ C * * *, (hefore the usual hour of delivery, to go for 
her Utters to the post On his return, she started up and held 
<nit her hand, as if impatient to receive them. He told her, 
there were none. She stood a moment motionless ; looked 
towards him with a vacant stare ;' held out her band again, as 
if by an involuntary action ; instantly withdrew it, and sank 
back upon the sofa from wi)idi ^e had arisen. He left the 
room to send up.her attendant, who however had gone out, 
•^ and M^i^C * * *f returned hims^f to Mrs. Jordan. On his re- 
' turn, he observed tome otla^g)MO*^lC!^.|s that alarmed him : 
ishe spoke not a word, but gazed at him steadfastly.'' Sh^ ^pt i^ot'' 
-.-"-DO tear flowed: her face^was one moment flushed ^nd another 
livid: she^sighed deeply, and her heart seemedjburslNng. «^.\Il^. 
Q« « ^^tood uncertain what to do: but in a minutQ, he heard 
her br^artfr.drawn more hardly and as it were, sobbingly. He 
was novv thoroughly terrifieih 1i^ iMsftily approa^(ied^e. so£a^ 
. and leaning over the unfortenate lady discovered that those 
deep*d];a.wn sobs bad' immediately preceded 4he* moment of 
Mrs. Jordan^s Jissolution. She was already no more! — . * 
Thus terminated the^ worldly career of a woman at the very 
hedff of^her profession,. ^n4^(H¥ ^^ ^^^. hest-hearted ofher sex!. 
Thus did she expire, .after a life of celebnty antf*iri^mficehee^^.v 
iQ exi^«.an4 soIAude^ ^nd literally of a broken hearty She 
'was buried by ^lr. Foste^^^ow chaf4pinJ<^4^l^bassador.^ 

Our informant told this little story with a feeling wfiich ,^ 
evidently was not affected. The French have a mode of nar- 
rating eve|^triviaUmatters with gesticulation and detail, where- 
^"^fty th^y are impt%ssed^)n your nfeYndry:»^'^*The sUghtfestincident 
• they ret)eat with emphasis j^ and 'on lhY»oocaii^>.MrJ9iy^'t« * 
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completed his aecoaiit without any of those digressions in which 
his countrymen so frequently indulge. 

Several English friends at Paris, a few years ago, entered 
into a determination to remove Mrs. Jordan's body to Pere le 
Chaise, and place a marble over her grave. The subscription^ 
had the plan been proceeded in, would have been ample ; but 
some (I think rather mistaken) ideas of delicacy at that time 
suspended its execution. As it is, I believe I may say, <f N«t 
a stone teUs where she lies!''-— But, Spirit of a gentle, aflBM^- 
tionate, and excellent human hetng! receive, if permitted,^ the 
aspirations breathed by one who knew tby virtues (and wiia 
regrets, while he bows to the mysterious Providence which 
doomed threm to sa 4ad an extin^on,) for. thy eternal repMe 
and happiness! 
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MEMORY^ 

Blfitosity of the au^6r's piiy»dts^Supei>fkid Acquif^ehts eontri^ted Ivfdi «tf{d 
•^Vittiely and diimge of 'gwify edndbcire to hdalth^^Bpeeiding ideafr— Ht^<to 
Airdid enmtir^The prineiple» of TtaexoxntT »hd fear-^fbe author's thecn^ reepeet* 
jiig'.^e ionner* and his motive ^ ks iiEtroductioii. : 

Mt pursuits from my eadiestdays .haire been (right or 
wrong) all of my own selection : some of these were rather of 
a whimsical character ; others merely adopted pour passer le 
temps ; a few of a graver and more solid cast. On tfie whole, 
I believe I may boast that few persons, if any, of similar 
standing in society, have had a greater variety of occupations 
tbat^ myself. 

The truth is, I never suffered my mind to stagnate one mo- 
ment ; and unremittingly sought to bring it so far under my 
own control, as to be enabled to turn its energies at all times, 
promptly and without diflSculty, from the lightest purs^iits to 
the most serious business ; and, for the time being, to occupy it 
exclusively on a single subject. 

My system (if such it may be called) led me to fancy a ge- 
neral dabbling in all sciences, arts, and literature — -just sufiS- 
cient to feed my intellect, and keep my mind busy and afloat 
without being overloaded : thus, I dipped irregularly into nu- 
merous elementary treatises, embracing a great variety of sub- 
jects — among which, even theology, chemistry, physic, anato- 
my, and architecture, (to say nothing of politics or mathema- 
tics) were included. In a word, I looked into every species of 
publication I could lay my hands on ; and I never have been 
honoured by one second of ennui^ or felt a propensity to an 
hour^s languor during my existence. 

This fanciful — the reader may, if he pleases, say superficial 
and frivolous species of self-education,— would, I doubt not, 
be scouted with contempt b|r^earned LL. Ds., Bachelors of 
Arts, Fellows of Colleges, w ranglers at Universities, &c. 
These gentlemen very properly saturate their capacities Vith 
more solid stuff, each imbibing even to the dregs one or two 
dignified, substantial sciences, garnished with dead languages, 
and served up to th^r pupils with a proper seasoning of pedan- 
try and importance. Thus they enjoy the gratification of being 
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wiser than their neighbours without mvich tfolQbling their or- 

i^ans of Variety — ^a plan, I readily admit, moiHs appropriate to 
earning and philosophy, and perhaps more useful to others : 
but at the same time, I contend that mine (and I speak with 
the experience of a long life) is conducive in a greater degree 
to pleasure, to health, to* happiness ; and, I shrewdly suspect^ 
far more convenient to the greater number of capacities. 

A certain portion of ektemal and internal vaHetyj 1lk6 
change of air, keeps thie animal fiifictibns in doe activity, wh19^ 
it renders the mind supple and elksti6, and more capable of ti?- 
commodating itself with promptitude to those difficult and ti^ 
ing circumstan^ces into which the vicissitudes of life, may plunge 
it I admire and respect solid leaf ning ; but e^n a t^uperficHH 
knowledge of a variety of subjects tends tt> excite ^al ine^ 
haustible succession of thoughts which, at hand oft every emer^ 
gency, gives tone and vigour 1>oth to thii head and heart, ndt 
infrequently excluding morfe unwelcome visiters. * 

All my life I perceived the advantage 6{ breeding Heds^ 
the brain can never be too populous, so lone; as you keep its 
Inhabitants in that Wholesome ^aite of disdj^hne, that they are 
under your command, and not you under MetV^^-^nd, above 
all things, never suffer ^ mob of therh to come jostling each 
othei* in your head at the same time : keep them as distin<it als 
possible, or it is a hundred to one they will tnake a blockhead 
pf you bX last. • 

Fi'om tl^s habit, it has ensued that the longest day i^ aflways 
too short (br me. When id tranquil mdod, I find my ideali^ is 
playful as kittens ; wh^n chagrined, condolatory fancies are 
never wanting. If I grow weary of thoughts relating to thfe 
present, my memory carries me back fifty or sixty years wfth 
equal politeness and actfvity; and netei^ ceas^ shifting, time, 
place, and person, till it beats out something that fs agreeable* 

I had naturally >ery feeWe sight": at fifty years of %e, to 
my extreme surprise, I fot^nd it had stfeftgthened so nMichas 
to render the continued bse of spectacles unnecessat^ ; and now 
I can peruse the smallest print without any glass, and caft write 
a hand so minute that I know seteral elderly gentlemeri ef my 
own decimal who cannot conquer it et^en with their reading- 
glasses. For general iisb I remark, that I have fouml my Sight 
more confused by porina for a giveh length of time ovet one 
bool?;, than in dOuMe thai' lithe ivheh shifting from one print to 
another, and fefian^hg the' place I sat in, lamd of course the 
guaiify of light and reflei^Koii : to a neglect of such precau- 
tions, I attribute lAany of th^ fVeafcarid li^ar Vfclons so common 
with students. 



JPut^^oothtr qusility of inestimable v^lu^. I possess^ thank 
Heaven,^ in a degree which| at my time of life, if not superr 
fiatiiral^ is not very far from, it?— a memory of the greatest and 
Qips^ wirid&»ranginj5 povc^Brs: its jretroipecit i« astouishing to my- 
self^ ^iid has wonderfully incr^tsod »iace ^mynecdssary appli^ 
catioi:^ to a single science has been dispensed* with. The reeol* 
lection of one early incident qf our lives never fails to introduce 
aaokher $, and the marked occurrences of my life from ohild^ 
hood io the. wrong side of a ^rand elimaeteric arb at this mo«- 
laeiit fresh in my memory^ m all th^ir natural tints^ as at the 

instant of their occurri^nce. - ^ 

Without awarding any extraordinary merit either to the 
brain or to those human organs that are generally regarded as 
the^Sseat of Recollection or rather retention of ideas, I think this 
fmt may be accounted fop in a much simpler way-i-inore oft 
pAiiosophical ihan on organic principles^ I do not insist oil 
my theory being a true one;, but as it is, like Touchstone's 
ibrest-treasttrey ^^ my own/' I like it,<^nd am content to hold 
by it <* for better or for worse," 

The two qualities of the human mind with which we are 
most strongly endowed in childhood aire those of fear and me 
mory j both of which accompany u^ tbroMghout all our world** 
ly peregrination^^— with this difl^rence, that with age the one 
generally declines, whilst the other tnereases. 

The mind has a tablet whereon memory Ijegins t6 engrave 
occurreiaceg even i^ ourearlt^ days, and which in old age is 
full of her handy work, so that (here ia no room for any morc^ 
inscriptions. Hence old people recollect occurrences long 
past better than those of more recent date ; and though ani old 
person can faithfully reeoi^nt the, exploits of his school-fellows, 
be will scarcely re^oUeol wbt he himself was doing the day 
before yesterday. 

It is also observable that the recoUeotion, at an advanced 
period, of the incidents of childhood, does not reijuire that 
extent of memory which at first sight may appear essential ; 
neither is it necessary to bcnmd at once over the wide gulph of~ 
life between sixty years and three. ' 

Memory results from a connected sequence of thought and 
observation: so that intervening occurrences draw up the rjC- 
epilection as it were ixi preceding ones, and thus each fresh-ex* 
cited act of remembrance in fact operates as a new incident 
When a person recollects well (as one is apt to do) a correction 
which he received i^ his childhood^ ^ whilst a sqhool-boy, be 
probably owes his r^i^dlection not to the whipping^ but to the 
name of the book which he was whipped for neglecting^ and 
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wbenerer the book is occasiooally mentioDody the tphipping is 
recalled^ revived^ and perpetuated in the memory. 

I once received a correction at school^ when learning proso- 
dy, for falsely pronouncing the word semisopiitis ; and tbou^ 
this was between fifty and sixty years ago, I have never since 
heard prosody meatioiied» but I hftve reeolleetod thai word^ 
and had the schoolmaster and his rod clearly before my eyes. 
I even recollect the very leaf of the book wbereon the wood 
was printed. Every time I look into a book of poetry, I must 
of course think of prosody, and prosody suggests semisopitus^ 
and brings before me, on the instant, the scene of my dis^^use* 

This one example is sufficient for my theory, and prayes 
^also the advantage of breeding ideas^ since the more links to a 
chain the farther it reaches. . 

The faculty of memory varies in individuals almost as much 
as their features. One man may recollect names, da:te$, pagesy 
mimbers, admirably, who does not well remember incidents ot 
anecdotes ; — and a linguist will retain fifty thousand words; 
not one-tenth part of which a wit can bury any depth in his 
recollection. 

This admission may tend to excite doubts and arguments 
against the general application of my theory: but I aim not at 
making proselytes ; indeed I have only said thus much, to an- 
ticipate observations which may naturally be made respeetins 
the extent to which my memory has carried the retention ct 
bygone circumstances, and to allay the sc^ticism which m^t 
perhaps otherwise follow. 
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' >0(LrriCAli COWDtJCT OP THE AUTHOtt. 

•■..•. ■ ' 

.'..-, . i • , ' . 

Xetter trbm tlie author to Mr. Burne, relating to tbe pplitictl conduct of the. for- 
mer at the period of the Union — Extracts from letters writtej^ to the author by 
Xiord Westmoreland — General reflections on the political condition of Ireland 
'■'\\ the present time — ^Hint towards the reviTal of a curious old statute— Clerical 
justices-^The king in Ireland—The torpoi^ation of Dublin— The ** Glorious 
Memory*'-;^Catholics and Protestants— iMischievous virulence of party feeling. 

The intrpductlon of the foUowuigletter and extracts (though 
somewhat digressive from my original intention in compiling 
this work,) ^important to me, notwithstanding they relate to 
times, so long past by; inasmuch as certain recent calumnies 
assiduously propagated against me demanded at my hands a 
justification of my conduct towards, go ver^ent, at the period 
qf the Union. With this vieve^ the letter in question was writ- 
ten to niy friend Mr. Burne, whoni I requested to communi- 
Qate.its contents to my conne2:ions in Dublin, or indeed to any 
person who might have been prejudiced against m^ by those 
aspersions. Having,, ho^wever^r reason tp {ear that only a very 
partial circulation of my letter took place, I have adopted this 
opportunity of giving it full publicity By mixing it up with 
these sketches :-*- 



Paris, Rue de Rieheiien, 2d May, 1825. 



<« My dear Friend, 



^< I am well aware that the reports you mention as 
to ray ^ having broken trust with the government in the years 
1799 and 1800,' had been at one period most freely circulated: 
but I could scarcely suppose the same would be again and lately 
revived, to do me injury on a very important concern. This 
has not been altogether without its operation, and I feel it a 
duty to myself unequivocally to refute such imputation. The 
fact is proved in few words: — I could not break my trust vrith 
the government, for I never accepted anj/ trust from them. I 
never entered into any stipulation or political engagement 
with any government ;^ and every public act which I did — 
every instance of support which I gave, — ^resulted from my 
own free agency and unbiassed judgment. 
Vol. II. 18 
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<^ My first retura to parliamenti in ilke, y«ar 1790^ for tb^ 
citjr of Tuam, was altogethi^r at my own egepeme* I bat} 
ooee before stood aconjtested eleetioo for Bally nakiil, formerly! 
my father's borough: I was under no tie nor obligation to the 
government: I had not thei^, nor have I ever had^ any patr^oi^ ; 
I never) in fact^ solicited patron^ag^ : I never suuitted rto th# 
dtotation of any man in my life : my connexion with govern? 
menjb ther^ore was v^y own cboiccj and the consequent fHp* 
port I. gave tq Lord Westmoreland's adminktration,, pt tfkf 
own free will. I liked Lord B^cJ^inghamshire (Major Hobart) 
individually, and lived much in his society: I respectei) Lord 
Westmoreland higblys, and he has ajways be^ very obli^^ 
to me during a period pf seven-aod-tbirty years, wben^vefr^ 
had an opportunity* Ilpring his ^administration I accepted 
offieo ; afid -on baa reca^l^ be recommended Lord Camden f§ 
return me to parliament, Mr. Pelham did sq for the city>^ 
Clogher ; but made .ao sort of terms with me directly/, or.yi^^ 
4irectly* In the autumn of 1793» Mr. Cooke wrote, tp n^ 
that a Union would probably bd submitted to parliament ^ ax^4 
to this cpmmuaic;^tion X promptly replied, that L must de<^Uix^ 
all further auj^ort t# any gov^nraei^t which sbould propose $9 
destructive a measure,'. at tb^ same time tendering my §ffaW, 
Jle replied, * That I should think better of it.' V/ * 

<< Lord Cm'n wallis cams over to carry this great Qieasgri^ 
and I opposed hiq^i Lord Castlereaghit and the Union in.ei^ery 
atage pf the buaioess, and by every means in my power» \>f^ 
in and out of parliament. Lord Cornwallis ipvas de|bs^^>; 
he tried again ; — Lord Castlerea^h had purchased or packed jl 
small majority in the interval^ and the bill wa^ carried. In 
Januairy, 1600, I receiyed a letter from Lord Weistmorelaad^ 
stating that as Clogher had been a government seat, he dpuht* 
ed if I could in honour retain it. I bad already made up my[ 
Blind to resign it whan required. I mentioned the subject to 
Mr. iE>*orster, the speaker, who thought I was not bound to re* 
sign ; however, I acceded to the suggestion of Lord Westmore* 
land, and accej^ed an escbeatorship. But no office in his Ma* 
jesty's gift — ^no power, no deprivation^ wouU have jndui^ed 
me to support the Union. 

<^ I stood)' at my own expense, a very smartly contested 
decfion foi^ Maryborough, Queen's County, in which I was 
supported by Sir Robert Staples, Mr. Crosby of Stradbally 
Hall, DeanWahb, Colonel Pigot, Mr. Warburton, (member 
for the county) the Honourable Robert Mopre, (agaioBt his 
ltt*other, the Marqpiess of Drogheda) &c., and by the tenantry 
of the present Iiord Maryborough. I was outvoted by a ma» 
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fbrity of ihree— -the stale b*in^ fbnrted against me Hy Lord 
Caistl6rea^h> xvho sent dt>wn Lord Nofbury, the crown «ottci- 
tor, and severe! such-likfe -gentty for Xbe purfjk>se. With ihirt 
election my political career concluded* but I am happy aod 
proud to state that, at its termination, I retained the eonfi^eitee 
irnd esteeto of every body whose friendship I oonisidered it de*- 
fiirable-to retaiii. Lord Westmoreland bears the most unex* 
ceptionaWe testimony to my straight-forward conduct : I h^vft 
basn honoured by hJ«' friendship, without intermifwion, doivd[ 
to the present day ; and the following extracts from his Lord- 
shtp^s fetters to me, wherein he states ftisdeiire to bear wiff»e^ 
16 my strict conduct in ttiy transactions with -government^ form 
tile best tefutal of allthe calumnies against nm 

*^ Since the period of my retirement from ^blic lifi^> two 
of nrry then most intimate friettds '^(numely, the present Cbitt 
Justice Bush and the present Attorney-general Pl^hkett)' havd 
succeeded beyond their most sanguli^e e^peetcitidMs, yM car^ 
tainly not beyond their jitst merits. No government <s(m\4 
pa^ such men by, at the bar, if threy cllose to daim-(liSoi^9.-*-^ 
They took the same, and nearly as strong an antf-TBnion part 
te I did; but, after the Unfon, my^ pubUe pursuits were nearly 
at an end. Ireland lost M churns for me:;the parliament (th« 
source of all my pride, ambitton, an^ gratification ks a pilifoUe 
man) had been boujiht atfd scfld ; I fe^ linfy^If as ff notedy^— 
t»ecame^Mangtiid, carets, ffndiiidiffereh^ to every thfng. I 
wa» no longer fn ftet in toy proj^er sphere r^my health i%pi#!y 
dedfki^d; and I neither sought foV* norwould have accepted any 
dther government office in Ireland. ^ 

" Most of these facts, my dear Burhe, j^oii have ■been lon^f 
acfqdainted with; and this is solely i recapitulation of some eirt- 
<itfmstances which 1 have no other m^ns of making generally 
knowt^. You will u^e it as you think may best serve n^ 5 and 
it only remains for me to repeat, what you already know, thaf 
I am most sincerely ! 

*^ Yours ever, 

^* JOKAH B ARRINGTO!^; ^' 
MerrioB Square. ^ 

Extracts of letters from the Earl of Westmoreland to Sir 
Jonah Barrington, enclosed to Mr. Burner— 

London, Mardi SSth, lY^S. 

<*My dear Sir, 

» ♦ « » jft «I shall always be iblfged to yw 
whenever, you will hiiye the goodness tp let nm kaow wliat is 
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goin^ on, on your side of the water, wherein I am cooi^inQeci 
yuu will always bear a very considerable part. I must at tho 
same time assure you that no man's name is more in public 
repute than your own. 

«^ Lord Camden left town this morning, and I have not fail- 
ed to assure him of yoor talents and spirit, which were so use* 
ful to my government on many occasions; and wiueh^ as I ani 
satisfied he also will find useful, so is he equally disposed, I 
believe, to give them that eountenance they deserve* 

"The. state of Ireland since I left you is most wonderfo!^ 
but the reign of (action seems drawing to a close. 
<< 1 beg to be remembered to all friends, and am, 

*' Dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 

*^ Westmoreland.'' 

To Jonah Bjtnrington, Esq. one of His 
Majesty's Counsel at Law, Ut. Ice. 
Menlon Sqowe, Dublin. , ^ _ 



■- •/ 



Much correspi&fideiiee took place between his Lordshipapd^me 
after that period, in which he was always equally kind. I|i4«94, 
in that kindness he never varied: and after knowing me aeven- 
and-thgrty years, (the most important of all revolutitK^ baviiig 
durkig that interval taken place in Ireland,} and after i ha4 di- 
rectly and diametrically opposed, in Parliament and out of it, 
his Lordethip's opinion and acts upon that great quesUaa;-?r-|^e 
ibllowtng extract of another letter from the same noUeman 
(dated 1817) proves that he never has changed his opinion of 
my honourable conduct toward the King's government,, (mid 
permits me to state his approbation of that conduct,) ev«iy part 
of which he must have well known; since he had beeD> with 
very little intermission, a member of the British Cabinet du- 
ring the entire period. 

(Abstract.) 

Paris, 10th August, 1817. 

*< Dear Sir, 

« « iif « « « 

* » * » <« I jjjjyg enclosed you a letter of intro- 
duction to Sir C. Stuart, and will certainly speak to him as you 
wish, and shall have great pleasure if it should prove of any 
convenience to you or your family: and I assure you I have al- 
ways much satisfaction in giving my testimony to the honoar* 
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able Biantier in 'whi^h ywihsefe €Uway$ conducted yourself in 
the political relations wherein you have stood with me. 

« I am your very faithful servant, 

** ,Wb»tmohbi.and.'' 

I also added the foUowing, by way of postsoript, to my ex- 
planatory letter to Mr. Bume:— • 

<n think, my dear Buriie^ that after th^se testimonials, he 
must be^ daring enemy who will re-assert the calumnies 
against me. I apprehend that few public men can show more 
decided proofs of honour and consistency, — or more fair and 
disinterested conduct than I displayed when I found it necessa*- 
ry to oppose the government. I must also observe, on a prin- 
ciple of gratitude, that throughout the whole course of my pub- 
lic life, I have uniformly experienced from the government 
and ministers of Englandj (let me here particularize Lo^d Sto- 
well,) at all times and on all occasions, (whether supporting or 
opposing them) the greatest kindness, justice, and conside- 
rate attention; together with a much greater interest, in any 
concerns of mine submitted to them, than I could possibly have 
conceived — much less bare expected. • ' 

*< But his majesty's public fufictionarles in^ Ireland were men 
of a different beari'ng: after .the ^umeHlance of a national p«r- 
liameht was extinguished, the country was, as it were^ given 
over to them, bound hand and foot, and they at once assumed 
"new powers, which before they durst not have aimed at. I 
possess knowledge respectingsome of them, of the commuui- 
cation of which they are not aware; and I an not inclined to 
permit certain individuals to go to their graves without hear- 
ing my observations. When the proper time arrives, I shall 
not be silent. 

'^'Again^ ctear Bume, yoorS) « 

"J. BABAIlf«TOIf*'' 

On reading over the foregoing postscript of the letter to my 
poor friend Burne (who has lately paid his debt on demand to 
Nature) some observations occur to me respecting Ireland her- 
self, her parties, and species of government, not- uncongenial 
to the subject of my letter. The justice of these observations, 
each day's experience tends to prove; and 1 fii^ly believe, ev- 
ery member of the British government at this moment (except 
one) views the matter precisely as I do. They find it diffi- 
cult, however, to disaeotangle themselves from the opinions 
^wbkh hftvo beeo so firequeuily expressed by them heretofore, 
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prehend wo^Id mf^f iame h&cn ^sttwlmmd. The peo^fa 
of £nglandy «f^ a^>of ^mo «aoiin^llUl kuigdoiiis^ »re IM|e 
aware of the distracted atate of Ireland^ but ana at a loss 1» ae« 
eount for. it» It ia^ how«Ver» i>ow ia pifoq/^ tiiat twenty '^eiiea 
years of Union ba?#'ba^« t^^nlyiaei^eo yeaK$-iof lneggsHiy tiKi 
of disturbanoe; a<ul this resajti I may faMyaay, I. aliorajr* 
foresaw. Tbe .only questioo oow asked is^ ^^ What is to .fa6 
^one ?" and tba eoly coinfment on this queation that it ia oi my 
power to make i^, */ h cquaail pf :peaee i^ better than a oonOf* 
cU.of war/' Much of the AMM'aJ^UiMrti? atate oC tbJl"QOUiiU|p 
ipay be .attrihut^ t^ the .kia<ij;ed sigeQiey «( two cvm^e&f^f 
nam^yi iknaiu^OQ i> |re)i^dt and i|^ora»P6 (J af^w^ yi^i ot 
true.iuwJi^iioR) in Great Britain. The Irish are 4elu4td. tqr^ 
coaiestjpg faotioas, a^d hf tjy« predcrinin^fiot o| « caoplirififi 
watch-words \* whilst tha great body ^i, Ih^ EAglisii |NDK^|pie 
Ipjow as little qf Ir«tland (rxcQp^ of its di^tiirbaiie^a) ai^ tbffidb 
of Kainscbatjbh: .4«4 ,the^ ^*^^ inioi^ters^ hd^g ui^IiiM^y 
somewhat o^ ^iffere|)t oi^nj^Sjt fgp qik debating ai^| 4;o^sid«fi^ 
log what Js.b^t X^, ba 4ofiQ|. ^^tnd fx^a^^wjiiie doing noihing ; if 
th^y do qiOt.t(ikf|,<|Wi9, M.-t,{iMto tw^thiepf witt bi» oothin^lftft 

1 firjxily believe, &Df;^aod iv^w fsiieaA»ift^.iuid tionowafalytiii^ 
the Irish natioQ; on all poiot^.blit AhMi aba i« ^to^Uy miaftaJtttt 
as to nr^^aaur^a. ^#itber ,<h#«9<in»hte ioieaJlicriiSy not fiheeaiae 
hlitihm^at of Sinuiay^S|9l^^%;«|or liia«tfihi«^.t lbt«r titles lof 
arithn>elic, npr JSiileTSiSt^ifi^f ««n.|ir»ietv6fie«ple tfoma^nm 
ing : edu£atio«i |s ji y^y^so^^:^ttb3titutfi for Uod ; and I knoar 
the Irish ifr^ enough, iq, ^^i.ihfij never wiU be taught, e^fty 
thing up9!n &pi empty ^GfloMa^b^i W^h oreafees itidetitrfi wi 
indu^r^ pi!Q^H|fsift li^ mkm #f jaf?3B«liQpi. huogerr t . ^ wfc«» 
they hufv.e work ^0«gh. aa4, foild enotigh^ th(^ may be t€iias»*. 
^€^ to a/a^ ^^iAfi- i ^f^^im^tMi^virB&f ol tl^< lowest. or4 
ders : the class immediately above those is very umsafiage^dUe^ 

* Aft aacieftt Vm^tsmvpfmiti^msmg tkti siiltttrfM of fnOaiid, to pi^dhSril tW na- 
tive (^ tbat comtijr from asiiig ttetenafi Ortim-a-doo, and Butter-a^kifOt $a be- 
ing the wateb^viror^s of tivoauMa trcrablesoiiie hostile factions, which kept, at the 
period of the pn^ibitkn-, itia wfaoler natiOfei in a state of uproar. In ray imiid,-ft 
levir al of tbait. aainiBrf ftiHAlHitfiit'fniiiia ttof be 'vteim j mt now. A sinalar caae 
.as regards the ezistiag state of things may be easily made out ; and, asi'ee laif* 
Tiers say, iike ease Im^hiiti Aa-^ stattite is «til] upon our books, there is a pce- 
csdeiitstfaand, andiit viil oiily^bs wei^^^^^isfy to amend It t^^^ cfaatiging the tWo 
teems Vinmm t hhe» aiid Jg«tfir>»4t-Aiitf , into Jigtendtmey-a^oo and Emandpofimh 
t^it»4! The i^nalty ftrtaisiag llMfte ^ri^s BMghf be the tread-mill, adj|d^ged pf, 
Ubittimhf ^vti Justice XiDtd^ Noii>tiry; ^tii tliere «an be littTe^ doubt that sd 
ivfiokaome a meavuEe w^tiA^ speedily triaBqulIlisse'^^t^ cotmtry , said prereftt the 



beeaUaft supfi^pttd hf iti^ «4ai<Hfi^ mfimor*, who now dep^d 
•p^n it tlone for -iwb jhif a nt e. The nat«i^ and materials of the 
pd^nt Irisli ooostituliotii indeed, appear lo bio totally tma* 
dapled to the tiaoessitie^ of t^at eoantry. 
1 It is bi|t too obvidQs tliat the natiiral atteehineBt whieh oa^ht 
I»«i1iai«t betvi^eefr Great Brftaih aod IPtAAntiis^natincreasing'f 
tixmgli on the due cultivation efthaf atta^hmeM so entirely 
depends the streogthy the i^aee^ aftd tli^ prosperity of the Uni- 
ted Entire; yet 1 fearlessly rapeifttlltat the English members 
ef 4lie Imperial Farltareeiit mean wtifby Trehmd, and only re^ 
qtiira to aseertain bep true cirotffiistahcer to act for her tt^n^ 
^itismtion. PolitieiMy they mfty^ be sore tbaf ^fte hnperium 
in imperio^ aa at presei^t oper«tin|; iti tKat country, fs not eal* 
dilated to reform it The pre«eeti(i|; bofly ef the cooritry gen^ 
llemen have evaouaied Ireiand* ^and* in their stead we now find 
effieiadi cterka, g^pii^S agents, hinija^ty fbnctionarres, prtind 
elbrgy, and agitating demagogues^ The Resident aristoeraey of 
Iceland, if not quite extinguished^ is* hdnriy diminishing:— 
and it is a political trolsm^ thai the eo^xi^tence df an oligar- 
chy without a cabinet ; oC a reiiiifent exeeotH>^ and an absent 
legislatum $ of tenant without fiandio^dtf, ae#i&agistracy witit- 
out legal knowledge ;^ — must be, from its nature, as a form of 
CQonftftution, at once incongHiolls, Ift^ffieie^t, and dangerous. 
Nobody can appreeiate to nstti^elWttUy of Uie Irish people 
better than- his present Majesty, 'Whdse reception in Ireland 
was entkuaiastio : they adored binr/vffien iie left it ; and amidst 
ouUrans of reputed rebels, ^ Wanted no protection : every 
naan would have been his iife^asfd! I speak not however of 
corporations or guilds^-^f gonrminds, or eity feasters : these 
have spoken for themselves^ and loodlylbo.' His Nfojesty^ 
wise and paternal orders were ridiculed and disobeyed by them 
thavery moment his baok was turned! *W$th iln^h folks the 
defbnet King William eeems more popular tiuin the living 4 
$ang GeorgB«t 

* I aUude here more psrtieuUily to ^ eUrimdymtiiki^ of- hAsd, I baXeVe 



I only coincide with some of the first lawyers of lyhisdaj, in wiiiiaiiuiig Ast 
clergjmea should confine them9e]Teft to ipii4t«al iMes* ia doing iuetice to which, 
ample occHpation would be afforded theak I^mr is it poirilrie dnt men honest^ 
fulfilling the functions of ChriBtiau^nisteiB should be Mi to ondcrttaiid^oar fivo 
hundred and seventy penal statutes? . .« 

t f lately met rather a noted corporator pf DubRn io Paris: Of ooarsa, I diil . 
not spare my interrcigatioBs as to the existing state* ol things; sad in tiie course of \ ^^.^ 
coay«rsation I asked why* after the King's yisil to< DubHiife aodJiis eoneiiiatory ad» '.\ C 
monitions, the corporation still appeared to lirefer the Jftsyne I^Fba^r and JRitg ^ 

WUlidm / " Lord bless you« Sir Jonab» (rq^ed the eoiporaaor) aa for ^e ]9%fI^ 
her we don't care a £artUng about that; but If we once gave vp ould IQng VFHw 
Iian» we 'd give up all our enjoyments 1 only for the ' gkiiOiv m e m wy* we woaid 
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Good goverameDty and the suflkrance of active loeal factions^ 
are, in my view of things, utterly incompatible. Faction and 
fanaticism (no matter on which side ranged) ought to be put 
down to the ground — gentfyf if possible ; but if a strong hand 
be necessary, it should not be withheld. The* spectator often 
sees the «m^bet1ieritllifn t]|ei>)^ and 4n^ irdlmd it ha» now 
proceeded too far to be blinked at. The British cabinel may 
be somewhat divided ; but thev will soon see the imperative 
necessity of Urmnesa tni iinainmity. It is ^eandalouis tbjrtrtfie 
whole empire should thu^ be kept in a state of agitation by J^e 
pretended theolopcal ati!mosit!'€rs of two contending sects^ — a 
great j^roportion of whose respective partisans are in no ^ay 
influenced by rellsridn — ^fhettue object of their controversy fee- 
ing '* who shall get the^ uppermost ?'* 



not have a ^oast now to ^t dnmk witlt— eb ! Sir Jopah i^ To l^unuHir tlie^jnaA, I 
did not heeltate to join in the hearty laugh which he set up in satisfiBtction at his 
own Wa^ety. 

i ». T»,f ■ij-i«. "vi'***. . ■ ^ » . . ■»- 
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AT~HA:Tia: DE GRACB. 



iPcace of 1814— -The Bourbons and imigr4$ gener«lljr<-<Moti7e8 of the euthor us 
^ visiting the eontineat-^-His departure i^om Enjg^d wHh bis &09Uj7^ArciTal at 
Havre de Grace— The Coteom d'Migoumlle'^^ocUu Sorerie and hU graduated 
scale — The Pavilion Poulet— Price of commodities at Havre — ^Rate of ex- 
change — English assumptioiL abroad — ^The author's rural retirement disturbed 
by Napoleon's return from Elba — Circumstances attending the announcement of 
this fact at Havre — ^Previous demonstrations of the inhabitants of the town and 
more particularly of the military <{ttartered there — ^The uniform of the old guard 
' — Two Russians mutilated by the mob — ^Retirement of Louis le li4nr6 from 
Paris — ^Curious variety of feeling manifested amongst the people at Havre—- 
Policy of the priests — Good humour of all parties — Recruiting for the Empc 
ror and tht Xing — Consternation of the Skiglish at Havre — Meeting at the 
house of the consul, Mr. Stuart — A vinous harengue-^Prompt embarkation of 
tiie British — Accommodations of a «tOKe-hou8e— The Hiriasien and the spring 
shawen-^Sigru of the times. 

^ Ok the abdkation of the Emperor Napoleon in the year 
1814, my curiosity was greatly excited to view the alteration 
(which different revolutions, a military government, and a long 
'protracted warfare mast necessarily have made in the manners, 
habits, and appearance of the French people^ My ardent de- 
sire to see the Emperor himself had oeen defeated by his ab^ 
dication, and no hope remained to me of ever enjoying thai 
pleasure. 

The royal family of France I had the honour of meeting of^ 

n in society during the long visit with which they favoured 
the British nation; — the last time was at Earl Moria's, one of 
\ their most zealous friends : my curiosity on that score was 
therefore quite satisfied, I had also known many, and had 
formed a very decisive opinion as to most, of their, country* 
men who had, like themselves, emigrated to Englaa^^ nor has 
' the experience a($quired during my residence in France at ali 
tended to alter the nature of that ppmion. - Some of these men 
have, I fear, the worst memories of any people existing (^ — in-^ 
deed, it should seem that since their return home, they must 
have drunk most jdentifully of Lethe. 

I was extremely desirous also to see the persons who had 
rendered themselves so conspicuous daring the long and mighty 

Vol. n. 19 
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Struggle whemh tTre d^stfnies of Edr^pe w«#e a}t at dtnlcd^^ 
the grdat heroes both of the field ftrrd eafainet; rflid, tber^oHr,' 
upon the restoraffoD of King Louis, I determined io Vt^t Wi^ 
ris, the rather as my family were ibfeeted with th^sadi&^ari* 
osity as myself. ^ ' . . . 

Accordingly we srt out tm out journey, taking*' Havre- d« 
Grace in our route to the mett*opolis. * I wa» thSft^itf^tt'^piirjt: 
declining state of heafth, and consequently uniifirved and ibitAh 
pahle of much energy either niental or corporeal; {On iNrriT»og« 
fit Havre, I was so captivated by the fine air and beautifuli»-r 
iuation of the Coteauyd^IngouvillO) (Rising imiKTediately oven 
the town,) that we determined to tarry there a few moiltfa%[ 
and visit Paris ?n the springj) when my health aiKi ^pei%Ulf 
should be renovated ; and never did atiy person reoovet: btMih 
so rapidly as I did during the short period of my sojourn '>oA 
that spot. ' • . ,' .* 

Doctor Sorer?e, the first physi^Jah at Havre, t4»ld mi that ht 
divided the hill of IhgOQViile into three medieal i^mipsdCmMftir: 
""the snmmit,'^ said he-; '^ nfever fe<{tiii«ee- tfce aid of 8«pby^- 
eian — the middle portion only UH^e a year«-4he' bwe ahmy^/^ 
His fanciful estimate, he assured me, was a perftctly troe <k»e; 
and, on the strength of that assu'ranee, I rented the beiaot^ 
cottage oti the summit of the hill, called the Paviiion P<m/(^ 




in 1815, asi^«f^^tleast.a hundred years behind EdflM(l'ih| 
every thin^g. 1rtfa:iM^^Q|y' sold there as a species of ^fiaedS-| 
eine, at the apothebin^Afwtips rand articles of cotton miitiu-! 
factqre were in general more than double the priee of silk fff«{ 
brics. iHie market was* vfery good and very moderate; tbct 
hotels hiost exedrable. Bblf tWe most provoking of all thi^gsj 
which I found at Havr6 waK the rarte of exchange: the «tiito8ti 
I could get tot a one-pound Bank of England note waa sixteen! 
francs; or for an accepted banker's bill, sixteen fraiwa afld' a! 
half to the pound '(about fourteen shillings for my twenip^y^ 
This kind of thing, in profound peace, surprised mci and tkej 
more particularly; as the English guinea was at a pmM\u»,\ 
and the smooth English ahiHing at a At^A premiumi 

Avisit paid to the conlinent after so very long an excla^on^v 
■really made one feel as if about to explore a kind of terra in^\ 
xoffiitu^ and gave every thing a novel and perhaps ovef-im- 
portant character to the traveller. In a country altogether 
strahge, ordinary occurrences often assume the dignity of ad- 
ventures; and incidents whieh at home would scarcely have 
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be0Q noticed, bet9«[ie unvested on tlm sudden wUb an air of in- 
'^•^ tcrest Our fe)lpw-c(H]ntry«aen are too apt to undervalue every 
thitig which differs from their ow^^ established ways either of act- 
ing or thinkifig. For this overbearing s^it they have been and 
are plentifully and justly quizzed by the natives of other coun- 
Iries.- Yet th^* exhibit few aigfMi of aiaendment. An Eng- 
Itsbman seems to think it matter of course that he must be 
lord of the asoendaot wherever he travels^ * and is sometimes 
reminded of his misl;ake in a manner any thing but gentle. 
The imp^ience he constantly manifests^ of any foreign trait, 
whether of habit or character, is really quite amusing* If 
Sterne's Miria hsid figured away at'Manchester^ or his Monk 
at Inverpool, both the one and the other would have been 
deemed fit objeois either for a mad-house or hous^ of ebrrec- 
tipQ : probably the girl would have been committed, by his 
worship the mayor to Bedlam, and the old man to the tread- 
siilh . In faet^ Yorick's refined sentiment in France .would be 
groas nonsense at Birmingham ; and La Fleur^s letter to thjs 
corporals wife be* considered as decided evidence of crim. con. 
by an itlderman erf* Cripple gate. 

As for myself, I have of Ute felt a sort of medium sensation. 

,As men beconie striken in years^ a species of venerable insi- 

,^]ndity insinuates itself amongst their feelings. A ff'^^^ pro- 

{ portion of mine had timed sour by long keeping, and I set 

out on my travels without one quarter of the good nature which 

I had possessed thirty years befpre* My palate was admira- 

.4^1y disposed at the time to feast upon novelties, of which I 

had made up aFp* mii^d to take a full meal, and thought. I should 

I be all the better prepared by a few months of salubrious air 

jand rural tranquiliityy 

The interval, however, which I had thus devoted to quiet, 
and thorough re-inslatement of health upon the breezy and 
delightful Coteau d'Ingouville, and which I expected would 
flow on smoothly for some months, (without the shadow of an 
adventure^ or, indeed, any thing calculated to interfere with my 
perfecteomposurey) turned out to be one /illed with the most 
extraordinary occurrences whid^ have ever marked the history 
of Europe. 

The sudden return of Napoleon from Elba, and the speedy 
flight of the French king and royal family from the Tuilleries, 
without a single effort being made to defend, them,, appeared 
4o me^ at the time^ of all possible incidents the most extraor- 
dinary and the least expected. The important events which 
{followed inn'apid and perplexing succession afforded nie scope 
for extensive observatiooi wherieof I did not fail to take ad- 
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vantage. My opportuiuties wemicM^^ gr^Aifd jw4i^fi^-r-i 

but few, comparatively, of i^y jTellow-cauQirKcneQ .J^s^d c^^yotj. 
ventured into France: those who di4 avail, the^^olyos^ W* t^f. 
conclusioii of peace i^ 1814, fl^ the :coiintry. in. 4i^^§»Ifl| Wit 
the return of «' tjhe .child and charopioa of, JaiCJ^^ipi^W iV'i: 
whilst la by staying tber^e thraugbiowt bis.bfjpf .s^^aid .r^i$R9) - 
was enabled to aaoertaio facts. k^ow^i-jUpnVery f0Vf..i» £Ui|gl»^|. 
and hitherto noit pul)Hsbed by any J) ,,. . . . ^. . .,^> ;* /^. 

At Pavre it appeared cleorly t|) me. that ii9fi€^ew^'4f^W9tti*fZ 
his absencjs^ was any thipg but forgpUeq)pr dJ3e«t^qoed. v Thfti? 
Empress, when th©re^ MH^ becp/ft^- wirprisingljf) ^jxc^iplftP// 
amongst all classes of peopl^';, aiv4 tbe. .mj^fortV^Ciie* 
husband had only serve^ to ren^QT.hJK^ fp^nwtfj ;«npre '^^a^it^^i? 
his brother-soldiery,,, by whom .he was evidently .s^UI ^€gn^liii 
as their gei|e'r;ilAi)cl.]lheir prinpfiu jjn trgth, ©ot' imly by Ihajy 
soldiers, but *ge,neraliy by tte Qi«(ic.r^h^ I^oui^ m^^^^^^^^i 



Naooleon, was Ippked oh ai? the^uwurpw;., . ^ > . j b'r/-\n<. I. i 
There were tvvo'regiments j^f tlie'li^S'.^t Ha^^^ ^erdftWftJi 
of whicb njade a? gre^t seqire.tJf^lJ t^ve^ ^p^f^^g^ fi^Mktfo^f^ 
men appeared \o me^rnerin^fpr ^Ay ,thH>f^ bift oblcidieilPlftiW^f. 
the Bourbon dynasty^* TUe spirit ,o^.w,bid>; I 4oiU4 iOto^^l.; 
seeing in full actlvii^ her?, i^iWas^r^a^tiyn^ltA-iiopeMjE^ <>?«»-:: 
ted in other parts of l^ie .Wngdpna,.,ar^^ tnja JMsj^kje t){;;l(!i^§qi«H 
ference was suddenly ^Qapif(&sted||y\t^iflJ<^^rae•Q^ ^viffttowot --:fj 
We were well ac^uai^t^ wUtf..ifh^-<ai)pHel,«i¥^ supfsw^ojl-ot 
cers of one. of the rqgjpieiitp th^n ip garrisf^f T^.^i^foptJ^f ; 
very fine soldier-lik^ man^', about fofitj^^-i^ve, iwjitb tb^^jif^ 
tion of ^ing.a brave Q^(HJrao]di.aLni?i4iv4<^^^ ijriise Qi#|li^:-' 
liberal, and declded,wasiipgul^|yfr;^nkia givi^g.l^is:^[^^VHi|j- 
on: all publre subjects*' He ia^4^.pb ^^ttempt (o «oiM^eal bia if)«.- 
destructib^atfacbipep^.tp^^j^pal^ j^ip<k l^f 

his t^mdencies must necessarily nave 1)een reported to the gfh 
vefnment)* that he w^s Qpnt|nued,iQ GOinn^an4 anly from a^Q^ 
sciousness or^ their part, tha^t, if they removed him> they.in^flf-r" 
at the same moment have disarmed and disbanded the regirr •, 
flfient, — a measure which the Boui:bo]a family was tfeeo by o^\, 

means strong enough to ha?;ard» . • - ..:/ 

'On one occasion, the cqlopel, to spiking to me whilst comr.« . 

pany was sitting around us, observed; whh a sardonic smile, that ^ 

his masiei", Louis, was not qui,te so firmly seated aa hif^mi'ti 

grh seemed ito think. ] ^« The puissant allies,^^ contiiiu«;d be,, 

sneering as he *spok^, ^^ Of^ay ehauj^ a Art/^^i but,/' (and^bis. 

voice rose the whilp,} ^^ they cannot change a ptople.^l^-^ 

Circumstances, in fact, daily conspired ta proveu to me that 

the army wa3 still Napoleon's* The surgeon of that same re*- 
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gimefit was an KaKa*, -aecBOtttearfery cfsvir in his profession> 
gcxHT-nstiired, inteHrgi«(il,-*fid obliging "; but SO careless of his 
dress, that he was genertliy called bj- ns the " dirty doctor," 
This person -was less Bttxions even than hfs cotnraoes to con- 
feat bis sentiflients of m«n and things, both political Ij and ge- 
neral!]' ; iietef failing, whether hi publi'C'br'prlVate, to declare 
his ofiioion, flnd his atUchtnent tiy " the giile.** 

A great ball and supper was jfiven by the prefects and otb^r '^ 
au^oritfes oT Harre, in hi)nt>ur of Louis ti DisirPs rtstora- 
tion. The afiiip was very splendid r we were" ini 
went sceordtngly. I ttiere perceivie'd out dirty doctt 
moat gorgeously in' 'military nntfofih, hut not of ti 
reffiment. I askM him to whst cor^ H appertaine 
bis band to his nWulfi, afld whispei'ea'trie,' " C*es[ 1' 
de mor cotur!" <« 'Tis the onifdrrn W itiy heBrl!'*) , 
dress- uniform of Napoleon's old guard, iVi wliicb' I 
had served. The incidertt spolke a volifine '; and as I 
tinients of tfe wearer, w«S decisive. •■'■-''■ 

About #ht weeks after that hlbi^enl,' iWo 
(oldiers of the garriscJn passed repeatedly 'ih: 
place, on a marftet-dAy,'Nfith drawn s'words^ 
in the air, and crying'ioedssantly, *f''^\^ 
I'Emperour!" biA^hey dW not'manifest tni 
lion towards riot' of distiiVbance, and nbt)Q(1 
to be surprised at fir'tn'mldd thero'much. ! 
a French officer at tb« tln^e, and he, like the 
torSf showed no wibK to inti°ffere with these 
hibh the continuaoce' of their excIamationS, i 
in any way Upon the cirtfiittiStance. 1 f^ence 
inferred the state of ptibltc ^eelin^' and ,thi 
which Louis le iW*ir# Uiert bad Ai^oii'the crown oi nis an^ . 
ceators. ' . ■-• ■ ^^ ■ '■ -■ 

A Diuch more curious flCeurrenee' took plac?, when a small 
detaebnrtent -of Russian cavalryj v^ibh had remained in France 
from the termination of the catfipaign* were sent down to 
Havre, there to sell their horses and embark for their "natire 
[country. The visit appeared to me to be a. most nnwelcoipe 
I one to the inhabitants of the placej and stjtl more so, as might 
ibe expected to the military stationed there. The Russians 
were very floe-looktng fellows, of large size, hut With a want 
W fiexibility in their limbs and molions ; and were thence 
contrasted rather uofiivourably with the alert French soldiery, 
|who, in mancfiuvring and rapid Bring, must have a great ad- 
'vantage over the norlhern stiffness.' 

i had the pleasure of becoming acquainted at Havre with 



Mr. Wr^)it, a i^9¥y tMjie^Caibte gMttemvtiy and f Mt^lfe^'liy 
•fiiBfty, a het>hew erf Mr. Windhani. We hud beet) iit -ir c^ 
logetfaie^y fDd(were returnibg lo eUr hotel about ten (y'dtoolf^fil) 
nighty vv^tii w«i ^# « MKiH a^sMiblage «f ]ieofile eotteoted 
the cborth^doer m the main street TheM VB^ere som^ wbmtfii) 
amonffit them> and they seemed ^niestly 6w^oy%d - on 4SoiA^j 
business whieh the lotal darkness of Ae night pr^vtfi^eC' 
fitunr seeing. There wes in faet nolij^t ireond save-bfie^Hinf^ 
mering lamp m the poreh af the efaurdindoory "wheriy ' ih/^' 
|ile appetred -biriy knotted together. ' There "was neaeettf tti'; 
noise tisadii abonmm-scnrt df btttiz^ or' 10 it wei^, rattesrk^si^ 
preMion^ retw> Mr« Wright reinaiiied Stationary 'wMlMNf 
went acroes the strieeMia' recMnoitfje ; ' Md lifter igo^ '4110441/ 
peeptftgorer shonldcaviand noder <ar^Sy I eoaild petfci^^^^W 
the mobivras in 4he aet lof^ deliberately etttting off the bafH.^ 
tffo powerfiil>loekiRg.Rnsseaii soldiers^ who were held M^faiji 
by many men, that they had not the least capabtli^'of tid^ 
teooB. They seeitisd to' bcmr ^tfaar appliaatiM /af thct blintr' 
kniveb of their ossaJiaart^^vMi' ;eoiiifddrable : ibrttede^ wv^^hW^ 
«MDoleB i»!m prepalriiig to complete the /^fMrnpeif^wt A i6ei9i 
eoil<f^t«t#bnt otts glluiee wm qmto enough i» mel I Mt sarair.a^ 
^paicU sA thought f and as the TirQUlnstance of * Imb Wngbi 
^•^aring miislaolies might > possibly ooat 'hira his ears/l^lidFfistfd^ 
faftm to get into a honae as aoonasrpossibie : he4bok tolrtrhtislof 
.«DL tbe angfeslmiy and I was not d6w<inuCaU&wkig« The^hfSllj 
4ay I sew eee of the Hisstaha in 'the street' with a giiaiadi' 
protest hhli^^liiB head lMd'jii|» wiA bioody niirtbs, end 
altogefter .a most fri^rtfoiJ^ite. Ail tbe- French 
faigbly dvrerttd, aiid; ^looted not their eonqgratalotioias tocttaj 
Russian^ who however took no manner of notkie ef Ito'cda^ 
^flioat4 •:'' 

1 hdieve the aothorities^ did: all they could ia ti»» affitirtt 
apprehend the teiHimdrs^ but' oasncBesafiilLy; Some tadtmin* 
MS were, it ie:triie» taken upoa siiuipieion ; but o» aowi w$ the 
Russians were envbarked> they wlft^e liberated* In £set^ the 
lecel di^itaeies ^ knew 'thai tfa«ry were ' not ^ yet atifficiettdir; ^ 
strong to eoteto puoishmeai forrciinvm^ a Rttsstati; 

I (cntoa recetTcd great enteitaiBmeDit from soondior nmny t»f 
Uie most respectable Frendbsnen whose «cqoaintaoeel made at 
Havroy with*regard to tbeir pohtioal tendencies; and the iw* 
fi^ asweUof my queries, as of my olnervaiioos led me to 
pmveive, that therewere not wanting numerous persona, by 
wbom^ i^e vetucft of' Bonaparte, eooner or iater^ was lookiul 
forward to as an oeeurrenoe by no meane either Tieleotly im- 
Itfobable^jor pndsBisablev 




..mind «s to th^se patters, m»it}|(r)a04&QP|iingi liadyBJI^riiijillQa^ 
^tMmiagfcojn Havre^ i^i^glbt -pe ii «f»iiU priotcid paper, «ii4 

w^ 9fi im rout^f |iur Pdris. I beli^v^d^ite eyiAtn^tif my 
^y^^i^tyOa readiBg tbi>^ paper f bull ee^tftialjr did aot be* 
liev9 Us 6(mtentf|^ I we»t:*Qff fioioediallily toinjr Isadkird^ 
Mn P^ulel)^ greibt^royatistt. mi bts.MnntelilTiGd fisplKEoed 
eifoim^aiiees suffioieo% l^fore I ildie^ « single qucstmb) 
Tlif sab^ppefect .soaa feft ibe town : but tba iiilel^gMaQe.viMi 
si^npely fitl9dited, aod net at ^1 td il4 ftill egctoni.^ ^4 WMtuito 
I'j^rfhff t$if€ and publie plaoe, acu} thi?ougii evesy(atf<M4^ .ia'«il|^ 
''(9ir|MM:ioii» I saw f;ro&p» of poe]^ anieidits^aod faifisiljr im^iged 
li) iHM^verae); I was tntieb amiSBed b^^ofaserving the vaHu^a isfii 
Ufik^ot Ihe mte)lxgemee cm. persMs ^ d^arctnt t>f»]iiaufir9 and 
bj eaiifU*a£itiB|^ the oouateaaQeea. o£ thqap Who ihfmiged ihQ 
thoFaogfafarea. . i. 

: { 4id not myseiS giv^ credence io liie latter part <tf thiarisH^ 
tetU^acB^r-namely, that Bcmaparte wa& on histway lo Sariaiii 
I could not suppoae that the Mo^ hedifous]d^itimpraeticable.to 
eemmand the services of a aiftgle' vegiraeat | tmA it must be 
eoafessed that his Majeaty, a man/of exedient seos^ bad, qsn 
4«F aU the eircumstanc^si, made. a very bad 4iae of jiis tisie m 
aiifiiiring pQptthipityj etiber ciTi) or «aH4taay.i Sic^witbataQdl 
Hig the addition of histirt to bk- Gbristian-naittia^ (wbereivilb 
it bad been ^tzwdhj Me^ieurs inr imigrSi) it ts^seif-e^idbeiA 
<^a^ ontward daaionstratibBS dene bad been conee^d 19^ hina 
oT' retpeet and attachment - 1 .neirev heard^ that nickvitaaEie ap<K 
proprtated to faim at Harre^ by-tl»^by, jextept by tbe ppefecto 
aod refvenue officers. 
^'The dismal faces of the Bourbonites, the grinning oncso£ 
jjiieBooapartists, and tfaeptt2zl6d:coiBiteinkieas of the {^entmla 
Were mingled together in the odrf^t combinationiic throughout 
Ihe town every body seemed im be talking at once, .and tbe 
acene was utidonbtedly of the strangest efaaracler^- in ail.ila jra«r 
pieties* Joy, grief, fear, courage, setfiQffteie6t,-)o««. of .peaee^ 
and love of battle — each had its votaries. Merehanis, prieats^ 
dautmier^i military oficers, were atroUing about, tiaoli appa- 
rently infioeneed by some, distioetvve i;rade of feeling :: one 
sensation alone seemed common to all^— that of:aatonii^i|sant. 
' ^he singularity i^ the soend every oioaient ihoreasedi.; Oi» 
tiie di^y immediately ensuing, fugitives firom Paria^ iull ^ newa 
of all descriptions, came in as quack as horsea and oabrioleta 
could brii^ them. BftUetin aftcnr bulb^in arrived ii incaaen ger 
after messenger! But all the despatches in eny^bape offiml' 
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cottbitted ia liftflftinf; ^ht of the matlef. -^VJie ifitelli^jiee/ 
communicated by priTate individuals, bowevor, was very Q/bnj 
trsdicftorf. One, for instatocei 'stkfed positiTely that the atrajl 
had deofared ^jKoen^'Napali^cm ; -another thai it haddi^SMd 
^htm; athirdthitUftad ndtd^dirredataiK f^ sftid lliafi 
NapoWoD was ^wfwHnded:^\yeif'* tetXirneA a bj^staWderj 
** but it is by his fipterjd*!^^ Towards evening every '^i!^ip\ 
aemned to be ^tjAtelMi^ making up theii^niind^ as to*th6 ii^s 
d the day, and thepart'Qi^ might thtn tit advisable to We; 
as for the BoglishY they were^ frightened out of their wits,' >i6d 
the women had n^ dou4>t ^Kkt they sfaottld dl be cohiQ^itted'lQr 
jail before aext'mbi*Mttg. « ^ - - - - *^ 

(fobserred, iMwev^, that athidst dff thh bustl^ and mas^^^ 
conflicting opifiions, scarce a sinigfe priest was Visible : ,th^ 
cunning gentry had (to t^e a significant* expression) detoi^-i 
ned, if ^poss^leV ^ no( to play their cards till they w^ stire'' 
what was irHmpSi*^ On the preceding Sunday they h'adj 
thvougfcout*thi» 'entire day fi#ei) chantitrg benedictiOnVon Lpaisl 
le Desire and on St. Louis hf^great-gratidMher ; but on \jkq\ 
sabbath ^ich (bliot^ed, \(iiiey chanted at all, (as they we^j 
bound to do) they woUld'^^t!essaNly run a great risk of chapjL*! 
ing for the last ttmeMn their li^s, if ,thiey lefl: out Napoliebn ;j 
and, inasmuch as they were unable to string together Louis {a! 
Desdrc; Napokon, and St Lotiis^ rn one benedicite^ a tndstdis-j 
fresshig dilemma became inevft&ble aniongst the cI^rgylj^Qm- 
Oaon sense, hbweveV, soon pointed out their safest course j;. a 
plea of t(mvutsion operatitig on the meek resignation ortl^ir 
Jholy trade,' ihight serve as an excellent apology, on the part q^ 
an ecclesiastical f2n)n11y, in the presulnptibn of Louisas become-' 
ing victor; bnt tn the Ennr^or, they had to deal with a diHb^-^ 
Mt sort of person, as tHey wtsH knew-^with a man who .woiil4 
not be put 'gS with trhpieanihg excuses, and in due homage Xa 
whom it w^uld be dangerous to fatl. Under all circumstaace^ 
therefore^ they took up ist line of conduct which I caoi\ot hut 
think was very wise and discfeet, proceeding as it did uppa 
flie principle ** of two evils chpose the. least." Their IpyaUy 
was decided by their fears, tyhich sufficed to stiinulate fbe. 
whole body of priests and isureS at Havre^ old and,youpg, jto. 
uplift their voices with becoming enthusiasm in beoedictji^of 
" Napoleon le GrandP' indeed they seemed to be of opmv^ 
that, having taken their groimd, it would be as well to appe^' 
in earnest; and. ni^yeir did th(^y Work harder than in chiMiting^ / 
nDeUm latidbtmuSj in, honour of their old ma^tpt's return->/ 
to be serious, f believe they rft/r^^ not have done.ot]^er,wise;. 
%r I heard some of the military say very decidedly^, thatc if' 
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"^^Tl^rre observatipu which, ^urprUed qrwi most^f all «Ta%. tlm* 
hougbk tb^ 1:wo parties had declared .^benyBelv-eSt aad l^-^fiewr^ 
(ie-fiis ind pagle v^erq\4is{>iayed in direei epp<Miition ie .each 
other throughout th^.toiy^ ^—ihpugh the ««li«pfKfoct ^hudv^^runa 
^way, whilst the.Jtrijcblpujced Sftg wa« floAtif^ in. one ptace^and 
the wh4^.9ae yi.anfltljeji^--nijip.j^ 

jwhatsQever brc^ Qu|,.aR^opgs^ the seapeGtifrefMictii^Afis.^ The 

! bustle, somewhs^^ re^e^ibjed th^t 4»f aa Eag)i$^ eieotiorv, imi 

^had noi^^^pjt ttie yiQj€\K\ce, or. ^i^ipa^ and ftsly' -helf' the 

^Jnoise^ which circulate on those august ooeAfkH^'^Qii'stha^eOAr 

trary,. pijviUtv ;\^5a3fipaip^fin^ byyey^fy ^ai^ i.t|^ soldi^a were 

very properly t^pi',ia ..their.. barra^^i »)^ m EfjgUrttonio 

could scarcejy conceive .so ppUt^,. {^aaeal^fb. ten^perate, and 

cheerful a revolution — more particuUrlyri^ neither party could 

tell on which side the treason wput^^tultiaiateiy rent. 

Id length, orders came firooi Naix^ems*:^ Lyiana, that the 
imperial army should be recruit^ ;.wtulptx,;at tlu^ Feryiinoraent 
this order arrived, some of the mevchfata.^lH) Q^l^iers of the 
national guards were actually heating, up. fpr.; the rayal arma- 
ment. '^ The drums of. the respep^iy^ parii^Ba-Fiittled aw^y 
^ through every street, and the reqj^uiteraoi^^ passed eftob other 
with the Utmost courtesy.; not o^e ^m^ Was .^ii^ef) iwM staite ^! 
•Intbiication on either .$i<le. ' •Maiaii.while there fW/aa.W Wk o£ 
irecruits to i;ange themselves undies f^\i^^ staadard.i aad it wa» 
most curious to^obseryeti ifii^tt jtbe^e fuea very j^equenUy ehan- 
;ged their opinions and. their party'befpi:e siApaet! I^ th^^njc most? 
{ recruits joined the kip^'i^ party: hi^serj^t^^jfs had pfenty of 

most 
lecaticuEi' 



impney^ whilst Napole.^^s l^ad oppa ^ i^i;kj1 o^l^..^^* * 
'' tempting distinction^far hetlef than s^nyabstrs^c^t d^^idei 
of political benefit.*' Many ot. ^q r^cf^its managed , ma^ers^ 
even better than the priests, far th$y, topk the kmg's mp»ey ia 
the mornings and the emperpr'fi.cpc&ade in tb^ altt^n&oo ; S(p 
that they could not ^e accused. Q!nVeiti^^> aide.o^ v^q^lified- 
partiality. The votaries pf le D^sir^^ zu,d h Cha^,w»^ in« 
deed so jumbled and .^hufiled together, .{hifJi a.pawli of cards 
when on the point of beiiiig dealt) tliat .fiqJbfpdj, epuld piqisaibly 
'decipher which had the best chance of auaeejpcuk]^&) 

The English alone cast a^ dark and. gloomy sb^ade over the 
gay scene that surrounded . ihiim ; their lengtbeped visages^^ 
aiinkert eyes, and hanging feature^^proclaiQilftg their terror and 
despondenpy. Every one fancied J^e should he inc^irpi^ateit 
ifor life, if he could not escape before Napoleon arrived at Pa- 
/tis, which seemed estrexnely probleihaUcal ; and \ jeally think 
Vol. II. * ' 20 
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I never saw a-^set of men in better humour for siiicid:Q:t]^9a;ii]^ 
£eHaw-^ouati*yBien» who. stalked like gbosta. along the pier aiv^j 
sea^sideJ 

(^he British Gonsuj^ Mr. Sttiart, (a litieraitur and 9. goalie?! -^ 
man, b^t whose wine generally regulated his oeryes, yrhilaiJiia 
nerves governed bis. understand ing,) as goodn^atured a pecspn 
as could possibly be, about a cot^te of battles after dinn;^, 
(for so he cQUoteid bis time^*-^^ nrode of compu^tioA in lyhuih 
he certainly was as regular as d}oek^work9)/^Ued a^-i^er^iyi 
meeting of all the British 8ubjeot;s in Havre, at his apartqaisnts; 
and after eaeh had taken, a bumper of Madeira to George (he 
Thirds he opened the business in as Ji^ngand flowery^ ^ hji^ 
rangue^ ra English ajul Latin^ as the g^ape of Midi;andji$9;^-J 
rivgtive disttUalions eqald possibly dictate^ --^ j -' 

r <* My friends and. sountrynaen/' sakl Mi^ Stuart^/** I^^ve 
good C<^^«ft&;rr. reasons fpr telling you. al];f^thatif jBQoapar^ 
gets into Pariai^ be will order every ntotber's babe <>f y.o%«r7 
men, wo^eir, and children5 e/ «e|«^---^into jail for te^.ji^Q 
twelve years at tbe least computation! and I tb^efore ^i^i^ 
you ally magnMSi majfOr^ m(§ximusy to. take youn^eJLves.oi^ 
without any delay great or smaH^and thereby ^ave.you^hfMffit 
whilst you have the power of, doing sOi» Pon't yrait to^ t^k^ 
care of your property; — milfa bona is betlti^r thann^/^ lik§9H 
taa. As for aie, I am bound ex^qfflci^ to dev^^fe D?y?(# fti?i 
my country! I will risk my life (and here be t9^k^>|p4);^ 
mental) to protect your property;.! will remain be^iiskdX^J) /!. 
. (The conclusion of the Consul's speech was a signal fcMr^^lb?' 
simultaneous uplifting of many voices^-r-" I'll be off oedfai^' 
ly!7 exclaimed one t^rified gentleman: — "Every n>an foii 
himself, Grod for os all, and the devU take the hindmost T^t 
shouted another: — "Do you mean to affront me, Sir?" de^f 
manded the worthy self-devoted Consul, starting from bip.geat; 
A regiriiff uproar now ensued: but the thing was 90on explaia-* 
ed and tranquillity restored J 

y^Two ships were now forthwith hired, at an enormous price^ 
to carry the English out of the reach of Bonaparte. The wind 
blew a gale, but no hurricane could be so terrific as Napoleon.! 
Their property was a serious consideration to my fellpw-c^Q-l 
try men ; however, there was no choice: they therefore packer 
up all their small valuables, and relinquished the residue to tbei 
protei^ion of Providence and the Consul, 

In a short time, all was ready; and as Mi% Stuart^had advi-j 
sed, men, women, children, and lap-dogs, all rushed to thqf 
quay; whilst, in emulation of the orator at the Cof^ul's, <^ thei 
devil take the hindmost/' if not universally expressed, wa^- 
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EhiversaUy the principie of aetioii% Two children, in thi* 
i^st undignified sort of confuaton^ fell into the sen^ but were 
picked up. The struggling, screeching, scrambling, &,e* w€ge& 
m length eampleted; and in a shorter time than might be sup- 
boseid^ the English population were duly shipped, and away 
they went under a hard gale^ Dr. Joluison calls a ship a pri« 
son with ther chance of being drowned in it^ and as if tO' prove 
the correctness of the Doctor'^ definition, b^ore Dight was over 
one vessel was ashore-, and the whole of its eempany just on 
the point of increasing the p^vtlaiion of the British Channel/ 

^Ravrede Grace bein^ dnus' emptied of tt»e Sang of Enghnd^'s 
subjects, Who were **savittg their bacon" /at sea, in a violent 
harricane, the Gonsu) b^n to takeeare<c€ their property: but 
there being a thing called hy^Tf or ran^f in^^Fraii^e as well es 
,m England, ihe Aui&siera'{huUS&) o( tU»iJown saved tfae'Con- 
Ijbnl a great deal of trouble respecting bisr guardinai^ip id di? 
tyers instances^ Nevertheless, so fak* las hccould^ h^ most faith* 
afidly performed his prornise to theifagttives, for tfo]e%re<reptiB«i 
of wltose efieets he rented a largi^ 6ti]^4i€HSse, and' so fa^all 
,w<as' wisdy, eomrtebusly, ai^d careftltiy iminaged: bttt 4k^ qc<.> 
^aetly recollecting that the parties did- net possess* the property 
^"^^ienants in cchnmoHy the worthy GensulomittedtO'liave'd^ 
^4intt fyiventories taken of ea^h person's respective* ciiattels, 
Ibdugh, to avoid any risk of BetvouHtism, he bid ftll jombled 
ibogether; and s»eh a betero^etleous medley w^s perhaps nevor 
seen elsewhere. Clothes, household furniture, kliciien utensils, 
books, linen, empty bottles, musicri instruments, &e^ stvewed 
the floor of the store-house in <^ most ttdmlred disorder.^' AH 
being safely stowed, locTk^ bolts, ftnd bars \^ere elaborate} j^ 
:coQStnicted, to exclude such as migh% fefel a dispositiM td pick« 
jii^ and stealing ; but, alas! the besfr intentions anti >tbe moi^ 
ieantious provisions are sonietimes frustrated^ by aociAent or 
oversight. In the present instance; in hiit extraordsinastfieiiscik 
ety to secure the door, Mi^ Stuart ^as perfectly 'heedless of 
Ithe roof; and in conseq^ience, the intrusion of thenaiti, wliich 
often descended io torrents, eflecHually' saved most of the pro- 
prietors the trouble of identifying thoir gbods afler the result 
of the glorious battle of WaterloOi) Disputes also were endless 
as to the right and title of various daimafits to various articles^;, 
and in the result, the huissiers and the landlbrd of the store^ 
house were once more intruders upon the pr«^ted property. 

To return — Havre being completely evaeuirtedbymy coun- 
trymen, it now becaine necessary to strike out ^ome line of 
proceeding for myself and family. Sir William J6hnsM, who 
was in the town, had participated in the general alarm, and had 
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set off with bis hoasebold for the Netherlands, advising^ me to 
do the same. I was afterwards informed that they all founder* 
ed in a dyke near Antwerp: I am ignorant whether or not there 
is any foundation for this story — I sincerely hope there is not. 
In the meantime, the transformation of things at Havre became 
eoia|Aete» afldLperfect orddr quiolly 9iei^edt<^\tfcei^ 
agitation, -the tri-coloured flag was again hoisted at the porti 
wud all the ptiiftteni of the towj» weie busily eaQq[>IoyedJ9i.i^aii-| 
ginff ifae royal atgne into iinperUl. ^cmea. Oqer aubei^^ Xotf^ 
ie Dtsitcr was ifhaaged inlo a blm boar : the HuQhestte 4?^it4 
gouiime becaoie'Me f^wgin^ diaryi : rayai was new^gikfi^toi 
imperiai onee moreal &• lsitery>offlce8i>feuf9-ife-£A.«w«re 
metamchnpiidsedy in a siflj^e'Aiy,- into bi^tiM iprsad^eagiis : 
and the Buie de JBeffyi who* had" bang* creaking w peaMbly 
on his post before the dooref a be^^ beesfme, id'a fewltdinis^ 
St. Peter himself, with the keys of Heaven dangling from his^ 
H tile finger!/' - -- -r , ' .: 
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A family couneil-^ilobfn^iy It^y^ li^ f^F6iis^^tiMitf«itof ti^ffMcbdAeta 

•to tlie autlior *ImI Ms i>firty-£^lie6Ml^tt|)lifflti^ tof flfe lttt^^Aiig^^ekltt«<f*)H^ 

• Tiieogbt» on y«i!«lutio(is in ^iteM^i^lJQiia la ITM^Arflvil ii^ths' jr^sncii 

> €«pHaK— AdfiiinablO AKXeVef tli«; j^&-«!^wy TlMVtii0(t*^lii^i^i^ t)lo 

tamtiML^oi GpwfiHi^itftXT ulpiN^lHu^.^«iw Pifi^|»?^4Jit«»»ti9tt J^ % in^^r 

To see Napoleon or not to see Napoleon^ — that wac^ the 
question! and well weighed it was in my domestic republic. 
After a day's reasoning, pro and con^ (cariosity beL^g pitted 
against fear, and women in the question) the matter was still 
undecided when our friends the Colonel and the4irty Doctor 
Game to visit us, and set the point at rest, by i|lating that the 
regiments at Havre had declared unanimously for the.Epipe* 
ror, and that the Colonel had determined to march next day 
direct upon Paris ; that therefore if we were disposed to go 
thither, and would set off at the same time, the Doctor should 
take care of our safety, and s^ that we had good cheer on our 
journey to the metropolis. 

This proposal was unanimously adopted ; we were at peace 

with France, and might possibly remain so ; and the curiosity 

of three ladies, with my own to back it, proved to be totally 

irresistible. (A. new sub-prefect also having arrived in the 

town, came to see us ; expressed his regret that the English 

' should have deemed it necessary to quit the place ; and gave 

I us a letter of introduction to his wife, who lived /in the Rue 

» St. Honore.r^t Parish* 

^e immediately packed up ; I procured three stout horses 
to my carriage, and away we went after the advanced guard of 
the) (as well as I recollect)(4lst regiment. The soldiers seemed 
I to me as if they thought Ihey never could get to Napoleon 
I soon enough : they marched with surprising rapidity ; and af- 
ter a most agreeable journey, we arrived at the good city of 
Paris) without any-let or hinderance ; having experienced from 
the dirty Docter every possible attention. We were sure of 
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the best cheer at any place we halted at ; and tfie tnofe so as 
the advanced guard only preceded us one stage, and the mam 
body of the troops was a stage behind us. We were immedi- 
ately escorted by four mounted soldiers, who were in atten- 
dance upon our medical friend. I have learnt since that this 
kind and firm-hearted man escaped the campaign and returned 
to Italy; the Colonel was ^hot dangerously at Quatre Bras^ but 
I understand his wounds did not prove mortal. 

/CFur route from Havre to Paris exhibited one general scenoi 
of peace and tranquillity, not dashed by the slightest symptom 
of revolution. The national guards every where appeared to 
have got new clothing, and were most assiduously learning in 
the villages to hold op their heads, and take long stride^ aiid 
and lock ^ps, but (for any tiling that appeared to the contra^ 
ry) solely for their own amtisement) The «ame evidem^^ t)f 
undisturbed serenity and good humour ^ere displayed In all 
directions, and the practice of military exercises by the nation- 
al guards was the only warlike indication of any kind thrqu^<< 
out the whole extent of country we traversed. • 

On oOT arrival at the capital, wie found no exception therein, 
to the tranquillity of the provinces. ' People at a distance a^e 
apt to conceive that a revolution must necessarily be a jnpst 
terrific affair-^ period of anarchy and confusion, when every; 
thing is in a state of atlfafosity, bustle, and insecurity, ^hi^. 
is in some instances m'^^t mistake ; (although, genet^l;^ 
speaking, true endugh)— fbr, :oa the other hand, many mo^rn 
revolutions havd been cffifelcted, governments upset, dynas^fiil 
annihillated, and kings trucked, with as Kttle confusion as Vht' jp 
exchanging a gfg-horse. (Thave indeed seen more work made* '^ 
about th^ cJiange of a hat than of a diadem ) — more anxiety! 
expreasofl touching a cane than a sceptre ; — ^and never did' any! 
revolution' more 'completely prove the truth of these remarksr 
thapi^tbat m France during March, 1S15, when Napoleon qui-|, 
clly dtove up post, in a chaise and four, to the palace^of the] 
Bourboibs, and Louis XV5II. as quietly drove off jJbstJ in aj 
chaise and four, to avoid his visiter. Both parties, too, wer^ 
driven back again, within three months, pretty nearly in thti^ 
same'kind of v«hicle!jLet my reader* compare, for his edifica-^ 
tion, t|ii8 bloodless revofcrtrott with the attempt at revolution ' 
in the obscure comer of the globe from whence I sprang, ' 
.^nno Domini 17d8 ; — duritig the brief summer of which 
year, there was, in seeluded Treland, (the kingdom of IrelandT,^ 
as it was then called,) more robbery, shooting, hanging, burn- 
ing, piking, flogging, and picketing, than takes place in half a 



doz^ of the best got-up continental revolutions-— alwajs et- 
cepting that great, convulsion which agitated our neighbours 
towards the close of the eighteenth century. 

During the interval of the Hundred days> and some time 
subsequently, I kept a regular diary, wherein 1 accurately took 
down every important circumstance^ except some few which I 
Uien considered much safer in my mind than under my hand ; 
and these are now, for the most part and. for th^ first time, 
suhnaitted to the public. /.Sfter a few days' stay in Paris, I 
, I b^an to feel rather awkward, I found verv few of niy feUow* 
/ countrymen had remained there, and that there seemed to ex- 
[ist but little partiality tovyards the JGnglisfJ) But tfee police 
was perfect, and no Qutrage, robbery, or breach of the peac^ 
was heard of ; nor could I find that there were \afty. political 
prisoners in the jails, or in fact many prisoners of any kin^J. 
Np dissolutes were. suffered to parade the istreeU or contami- 
nate the theatres ; .and all ap{}eared polite, tranqui:l,.and correcL 
I kept totally clear, meanwfifc, bothin word ^nd deed^ of po*^ 
litical subjects. . > 

I hired as footman a person then very well knowjj in Paris, 
Henry Thevenot. I have since beard (but cannot vouch for 
the fact) that he is the Thevenot who attended Mr. Wakefield 
and Miss Turner. I haye likewise recently b^n apprised that, 
at the time I ep^ged bin), hi^ was aetualiyon th^ espicmnage 
establishinent ISe that as it n^fy, I certainly always consider- 
ed Thevenot to be a mysterious kind of person, and, on oiite 
particular occasion, which wiH be hereafteir tnentioned, dis- 
charged hini suddenly, without enlarging on my reasons: he 
I was however an excellent aervant. /i had brought a passport 
I from the new Sous-Prefet at Haii?re, which bavmg lodged a(; 
/ the police-jofiice, I felt quite at xay ease : but^Vtefle^itiog after- 
wards upon the {K'obable consequence in caseTof war or change 
of circumstances, I determined at ance to 4;ake a bold step and 
go to the Palais de Bourbon Elysee, (where JSTapolepn resid- 
ed,) to see Count B^rtrand, wbom t pr<^p^d to inform truly 
of my situation, and ask for a sau/ conduit pr passport to re* 
turn. 

On the second day whereon I made an attempt to see him, 
with difficulty I succeeded in obtaining an audieitee-. I told 
the Count who I was, and all the fgcts, together with my (l^bts 
as to the propriety of remaining. He very politely. stuid.( 
should have what I required, but that a gentlemen in my sta- 
tion was perfectly safe, and there could be no difficulty as to 
my remaining as long as I chose ; and concluded by bowing 
i»e out, after a very short interview. As I was going down 
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the step8y(an officei* recalled mej and ^ked if I had any family , 
in Paris. I replied in the affirmative — ^three ladies : mntnal^' 
bows ensued, an^I returned very trell satisfied with the result^ 
•f my visit to the Palais de Bourbon Elysee. \At that time 
the ffmperor was employed day and night on business in the 
Palaee : at day-break he occasionally rode out with some of his 
staff, to inspect the works at Mont-martre^.; and on hearing ( 
this, my ancient coriosity to see so distinguished a person eame 
afresh upon me. 

The ensuing day, a man with a large letter-box btrekled 
before him entered oar apartment without th« least ceremo- 
ny, and delivered a letter with *^ Bertrand'' signed at the 
corner. I was rather startled at the moment, as the occurreliee 
certainly looked singular: nevertheless, the man's appearance 
and manner were not sueh as to conrfirm unpleasant surmises, 
and I l^roceeded to unseal the envelope, which enclosed a bH* 
let to the Conlmissaire de Police, desiring bim to grao^t tfie a 
saufcoHduit through any part of France, if I chose to fravei 
in that country, and an especial passport to Calais, should i 
choose to returd to England— ^the signature was not that of 
B^trand:)-^he packet also contained a polite note from sni 
aid»de-eamp of the Count, mentioning that he was directed to 
enclose' me an adnrisston to the Emperor's chapel, &e« and' to 
say that, on production of my sanf eohduity our party wbirtd 
find a free adobissvon to the theatres and other apedael^ of 
Paris. So much poIiteReSs (io very different from< what woidd 
have be^n the case in Ebgland,) both gratified and surpiriaod 
me. I wrote a letter of thanks ; but at our pi*ivy councti, we* ' 
agreed that, under existing cireumstanc^s, it would be. better 
to say nothing ef the latter fatour. I afterwards diseovilfcad 
the friendly qtiarter through which it originated. 

We hired a ekiliche by 4he month, and set out with a deter- 
mination to lose no time in seeing whatever was intatesting; 
and in fact every thing Was at that anoment interesting tostran^ 
gers. We spoke Freneh 6Q&titnVf well for cHrdinu^y purpo« 
ses ; and determined^ m shcRt, to make ourselves as> comforta*- 
ble as possible. 

{ have already observed that I kept a diary during the Hun- 
dred Days, but afterwards tbou^t it most prudent not to 
commit any thing very important to writing. From that 
di^, ao far as I pursued it, (and from scraps whieh nobody 
coirid wideratand bet oiys^) I have since selected sueh deiaHs 
and observationa as have nol hitherto been puUiahed mr made^ 
and for the <k>ltection of whidi my peculiar situation at Paris^ 
and consequent opportunities, abundantly qualified me. Con* 
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sistenily with the iforogoiqg ,part .of these fc^gngieDts^ I sha^I 
not even attempt any thinp; Uke utrict.prder pr li^ronologicfl 
arraogement^ but leave, generally speakipgy tt|e various subjccts^^. 
brought before the reader's attention to illustrate aud explaia ,- 
each other. On thi^ principle} I shall xkow^, without further - 
prelude, describe the first ^eoe which ioiptreased itself oa my 
imaginatioD. , 

The first Sunday after the receipt of our permission^ we ra« 
paired, to the S^quperor's chapel^ to se& that wonderful man and 
|to hear mass chanted in the first style of church o^usic. < Na* 
ipoleon had already eqtered: the cbapei was full ; but we got 
seats very low down, . Qeai» the gallery J^n wlvich the empeirpiv 
'sat ; and as he frequently leaned over the fiw^aty I h^i opp^r^ 
tunities of partially seeing hini* In tl)fee presence ,of -sq ceJe* 
brated a man as Bonaparte, all other ihiogs sai>k iuUKcompara-i- 
vtive insignificance,, and the attention^ of the spectator was - 
.wholly absorbed by the one great obje^ctv^ Tbu^ in the present. 
' case, tbere was. nothing either in the (Uiapel of congr^ation . 
that had power to divide my r^ards with the great Napoleon. 
As I have said# he often leaned over the front- of the galJary 
wKereia he sat ; and I had thence an opportunity of observing 
,that he (seemed .quite, restless,' tootc sauff repeatedly, stroked 
down his head with an abstract^ i^lv-Hi^df. ia iapt^ was .pbvir 
ously possessed by feeliogs ot 4eep> aui^tjr^ I should iioi 
auppoaehe had at the mdment the leest .canscieusness as to 
wheve4>«r.wa«t ^^ that, of all thi^gSi tlte priests. acMi the mass 
were the la^t likely to occupy his thought^. 
. Whilst thus employed in reeonnoitring the Emperor as in- 
tei|sei|r as stolen glanoes afibrded me means^ of ^oiqg, a bmzz 
^An the chapel caused me to tern round. t0 aseertaia it^ eaose^ 
iThou^ low, it iecreaaed every moment^ and was palpably di- 
rected towards us — so much* so, thai; «o doubt remained of ohm 
.being somehow or other the sole objects of it. . I tbee^wbis* 
jpered my companioiis that ourpreseis^ was eride^Iy ofi^nsiv^^ . 
iin that {^aee^ and .that we had better retire^, when a .Fjaench-. 
Iwoman who sat near Lady ]^rrington, said, << Medame^ you 
jpereeire that you are the object of ^is unoauftpua otftiee.^'--^ 
p< Yes," replied Lady Barrington, ^ <^ it is beeome quite obvi-* 
puai'^ The Frenek lady emited» . and coatimted, ^^ You lukd 
better* la^ aside jfour s/kttwkr^ 3Lady Btfirriogton and my 
paught^ acoordiegly» taking the hint, tiirew off ike ahawb, 
tvhieh they sufihred to dspop at their feel, and at once the Jbnsz** 
Ing subsided^ and no forther. ejcplsoatitn took pliSco umii Ihe 
coDtlution of the servi<»*l . 

At that moment several French ladies came up with great 
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courtesy, to apologize for the apparent rudeness of the congre- 
gation, which they begged Lady Btirrington 'to excuse on ac- 
count of its cause, and to examine'her shawl,^on doing which, 
she would perceive that it was very unlucky {bien mat d pro- 
pos) to wear such a one in the presence of the Emperor. She 
did so, and found that both hers and my daughter's (though very 
fine ones) were unfortunately speckled all over with fleurs-' 
de-its? They had been sold her the preceding day by a knav-j 
ish shop-keeper) at the Passage Feydeau,<^ho, seeing she was. 
a foreigner, had put off these articles, thinking it a good op4 
portunity to decrease his stock in that kind of gear, the sal^ 
whereof would probably be pronounced high treason before^ 
the^month was over| 

^he confusion of the ladies at this eclaircissemehi may be 
well conceived ; but it was speedily alleviated by the elegant; 
consolations and extreme politeness of th6 Frenchwomen.! 
Amongst those who addressed us was a gentleman in the uni-f 
form of a colonel of the national guards ; he spoke to me iu^ 
perfect English, and begged to introduce his family to mine.) 
I told him who I was, and he asked us to a dinner and ball 
next day at his house in the Rue de Clichy. > We accepted hisl 
invitation, and }vere magnificently entertaine4^ This was Co- 
lonel Go wen, the proprietor of the first stamp-paper maoufdc- 
tory in France-^a most' excellent, hospitable, and friendly per- 
son, but ill-requited, I fear, afterwards by some of our conntry- 
men. I subsequently experienced many proofs of his bo^pita- 
lity and attention. 

An English lady was also remarkably attentive and ptflite on 
this occasion, and gave her card to Lady Barrington^ N0. 10, 
Rue Pigale. She was the Lady of Dr. Marshal], an English 
physician :-^o that the affair of the shawl, so far from being \^ 
mal a prqpos, turned out quite a lucky adventure^ 

In viewing Napoleon that day, it was not the splendid Supe- 
riority of his rank ; it was neither his diadem, sceptre, nor 
power, which comi^unicated that involuntary sensation of awe 
it was impossible not to feel :^t was the gigantic degree of 
talent wfiereby a man of q})scure origin Jiad been raised so far 
above his fellows. The spectator could not but deeply reflect 
on the mystic nature of those decrees of Providence which had 
placed Napoleon Bonaparte on one of the highest of earthly 
thrones and at the very pinnacle of glory; had hurled him 
from that eminence and driven hihi into exile ; and notv seem- 
ed again to have warranted his second elevation, replacing him 
upon that throne even more wondrously than when he first 
ascended it. 
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Such were my impressions oa my first sight of the Emperor 
Napoleon. So much has he been seen and scrutinised through- 
out the world, — so familiar must his countenance have been to 
millions, — so many descriptions have been given of bis person 
and of his features by those who knew him well, — that any 
portrait by me must appear to be at least superfluous. Every 
person, however, has a right to form his own Independent 
judgment on subjects of physiognomy^ and it is singular enough 
that I have never yet met any one with whom I entirely coin- 
cided as to the peculiar expression of Napoleon's features ; — 
and I have some right to speak, for I saw him at periods and 
under circumstances that wrought on and agitated ever}*^ mus- 
cle of his fine countenance, and have fancied (perhaps ridicu* 
lously) that I could trace indications of character therein unno- 
ticed by his biographers. 

On this day my observations must necessarily have been very 
superficial : yet I thought I could perceive, in the movement 
of a single feature, some strong-excited feeling, some sensation 
detached and wandering away from the ordinary modes of 
thinking, though I could not even guess from what passion or 
through what impulse that sensation originated. After I had 
seen him often, I collated the emotions palpable in his counte- 
nance with the vicissitudes of his past life, fancying that I 
might thence acquire some data to go upon in estimating the 
tone of his thoughts : but at this first sight, so diversified were 
the appearances as he leaned over the gallery, that even Lava- 
ter could not have deciphered his sensations. He was uneasy, 
making almost convulsive motions, and I perceived occasional- 
ly a quiver on his lip : on the« whole, my anxiety was raised a 
hundred-fold to be^placed in some situation where I might 
translate at leisure tne workings of his expressive countenance. 
That opportunity was after a short interval fully given me. 

On the same day I had indeed a second occasion of obser- 
ving the Emperoir^ and in a much more interesting occupation 
— more to his taste, and which obviously changed the entire 
cast of his looks — quite divesting them of that deep, penetra- 
ting, gloomy character, which had saddened his, cpmitenance 
during the time he was at chapel, ^fter mass he first came 
out upo(p the balcony in front of the Tuilleries : his personal 
stair, marshals, generals, and a few ladies surrounded him ; 
whilst the civil ofiiaers of the court stood in small groups aside, 
as if wishing to have nothing to do with the military spiectacle. 
Napoleon was now about to inspect eight or ten thousand of 
the army, in the Place Carousel.^ ^ The transition from an ar- 
ray of priests to a parade of warriors — from the hymns of the 
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saints to the shouting of the soldiery — from the heavy, although' 
solemn, music of the organ to the inspiriting notes of the drum 
— added greatly to the effect of the scene, which strongly im- 
pressed my mind, alive and open to all these novel incidents^ 
Age had not then, nor has it yet^ effaced the susceptibility of 
my nature. I own, the latter scene was on that day to my 
mind vastly preferable to the first : the«6bunteQance of Napo- 
leon was metamorphosed ; it became illuminated ; he descend-| 
ed from the balcony, and mounted a grey barb. He was now! 
obviously in bis element*; the troops, as I have said, aoiountedj 
to about ten thousand : 1 did not conceive the court of the Tu-j 
illerles could bold so manyi ' 

Napoleon was now fully exposed to our view; His face ac- 
knowledged the effect of climate : his forehead^ thougb high 
and thinly strewn with hair, did bot convey to me »ny parti- 
cular trait ; his eyebrows, when at rest, were not expressive, 
neither did his eyes on that occasion speak much: taut the 
lower part of his iace fixed my attention at ot)C&. It w4r.aibout 
lits mouth and' chin that his character seemed to iievcoi^cen- 
trated. I thought, oti the whole, tli^t I could per«eiv^.a^fnix- 
ture of steadiness and caprice, of- passion and ganer^osilyy of 
control and impetuousness. . . ... '* - 

But my attention was soOn turoed aside to the losp^j^ofi it- 
self. ' Theie was not a soldier who did not appear .ndar}^v4fan-i 
tic with exultation, and whose very hearty I beiierve^ di^^notj 
beat in unisoti with the hurrahs wherewith they receive^j^eirt 
favourite leadei:* 

It was the first time I had ever beard a crowd exp^^SB its\ 
boisterous pleasure in a tone of sensibility unknown itf our) 
country, -=— The troops were in earnest, and^so was th#, geaeral. 
The Old Guard (including such a&had returned from Sbt and 
such as had rejoined their colours) formed a body of 4ne|ii su-^ 
perior to any I had ever before witnessedy Descripti^f of' 
Napoleon amidst his soldiers are however socommoo^ Ihiit I 
will not occupy either the reader's time or my own by enlar- 
ging further on the subject. 
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Doetor and Mrs. Marshall — Col. Macirone» aid-de-camp to Joaclum Moratj Trhikt 
King of Tf^aples— ^General Arthur 0*Conner-^Lord and Lady JCinnaird — HU 
Lordship under the surveillance of the police — Suspected of espiormage, and 
arrested, but set at liberty immediately after — Messrs. Hobhou^e and Bruce— 
Br. Marshall's correet information as to passing events — Beal character of the 
ecierie at his hmist'-^Madame laparente du Mimstre JBWchi — Misconception 
of the Minister's Swiss porter— Henry Hiercnot. 

ShoAtly after this period, I became particularly intimate 
with Dr. Marshall, a circumstance which, in the paucity of 
English who had remained in Paris, was productive to i»e of 
great satisfaction. He was a man of prepossessing appearance 
and address ; had travelled much: and acted, he informed me, 
as physician to the army in Egypt, &c.^ and had gone on some 
confidential mission to Murat whilst King of I^^iples. Hia 
wife was a pretty woman, rather en ban pointy about thirty, 
and with the complete appearance and address of a gentlowo* 
man* The Doctor kept a very 4iandsome establishment, and 
entertained small companies splendidly. 

The society I generally met there consisted, in the first 
place, of Col. Macirone, who passed for an Italian, and had 
been aid-de-can»p to Murat, but was, I believe, in fact the son 
of a respectable manufacturer in London, or on Blacjkhe^th. 
He has published an account of the romantic, circumstances 
att^dant on the death of the ill-fated Murat. Another mem* 
ber of the society was Count Julien, formerly^ I believe, some 
secretary or civil officer of Murat, a huge boisterous overbear* 
ing fat man, consequential without being dignified, dressy 
without being neat, and with a showy politeness that wanted 
even the elements of civility. Count Julien was the only 
person I met at Dr. Marshall's whose character or occupation 
I had any suspicions about 

Fouche was then the Emperor's Minister of Police, and 
they all appeared to be more or less acquainted with him : but 
I had not at first the slightest idea that they were every one of 
them either spies or employ 6s of the police minister, and but 
hollow friends, if not aosolute traitors, to Napoleon. 
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I met several other gientlemen less remarkable at Doctor 
Marshall's^ but only one lady appeared besides the mistress of 
the house. This was a plain, rational, sedate woman under 
forty. She was introduced to us by Mrs. Manllall as the wife 
of a relative of Fouche, and at that time (with her husband) 
on a visit to his Excellency at his hotel, Rue Cerutti. 

One day before dinner, at Dr. Marshall's house, I observed 
this lady, on our arrival, hurrying into Mrs. Marshall's bou« 
doir, and when dinner was announced she re-entered decked 
out with a set of remarkable coral ornaments, which I had seen 
Mrs. Marshall wear several times. This circumstance struck 
me at the moment, but was neither recollected nor accounted 
for till we paid an unlucky visit to that "relative of Fouche," 
whpn the whole enigma became developed, and my suspicions 
fi^irly aroused. 

Dr. Marshall meanwhile continued to gain much on my es- 
teem. He saw that I was greedy of information as to the af- 
fairs of Italy; and be, as well as Col. Macirone, saturated me 
in consequence with anecdotes of the Court of Naples, and of 
Murat himself, highly entertaining, and I believe tolerably 
true — for I do really think that Macirone was sincerely attach- 
ed to that king, and attended his person with friendship and 
sincerity. On the contrary. Count Julien seemed incapable 
of possessing much feeling, and perfectly indifferent as to any 
body's fate but his own. This, however, I only give as my 
individual opinion: I soon lost sight of the man altogether. 

In the midst of this agreeable and respectable society, I 
passed my time during the greater part of the Hundred Days: 
and Doctor Marshall informing me, I believe truly, that he 
was on terms of confidence (though not immediately) with 
Fouch6, and well knowing that he mig^t wi^i perfect security 
communicate any thing to me (seeing tt^att should be silent for 
my own sake,) scarcely a day passed but we had much conver- 
sation in his garden ; and he certainly did give me very cor- 
rect information as to the state of affairs and the condition of 
the Emperor, together with much that was not equally correct,, 
regarding himself. This I occasionally and partially perceived; 
but his address was imposing and particularly agreeable. 

We had also cultivated our acquaintance (originated through 
the adventure of the shawls) with Colonel Oowen, of the na- 
tional guards, whose hotel in Rue Clichy bore a most extraor- 
dinary castellated appearance, and . was surrounded by very 
large gardens, where we were nobly entertained: the leads of 
the hotel overlooked Tivoli, and indeed every place about Pa- 
ris. The colonel lived extremely well; spoke English perfect* 
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ly; and might, in fact, be mistaken for a hospitable officer of a 
British yeomanry corps. 

Another gentleman I also happened accidentally to meet, 
who was an English ^subject, and whom I had known many 
years previously. We became intimate^ and I derived both 
utility and information from that intimacy. This gentleman 
knew, and had long known, much more of French affairs and 
individuals than any of my other acquaintances; and being at the 
same time replete with good nature and good sense, (with his 
politics I had nothing to do) I could not fail to be a gainer by 
our intercourse, which has continded undiminished to this day. 

Another and more remarkable personage, Mr. Arthur O'Con- 
nor, was then a French general unemployed. I had known 
him thirty years before: he had married the daughter and sole 
heiress of the unfortunate and learned Marquess de Condorcet; 
had been plundered of his Irish property by his brother Roger; 
and was prohibited from returning to his native country by 
Act of Parliament. General Arthur O^Connor was a remark- 
ably strong-minded, clever man, with a fine face and a manly 
air; he had besides a great deal of Irish national character, to 
some of the failings wnereof he united several of its best qua- 
lities. I met him frequenfly, and relished his company high- 
ly. For old acquaintance sake I professed and ibit a friendship 
for the man; and, differing as we did wholly upon public sub- 
jects, we talked over all without arguing upon any, which is 
the only agreeable method of ' conversation amongst persons 
whose ophiions do not coincide. 

Lord and Lady Kinnaird were also in Paris at that period. 
I did not pay my respects to them for a very singular, though 
at such a time a very sufficient reason. Her Ladyship was the 
daughter of one of my most respected friends, the late Duke 
of Leinster, to every member of whose family I owe all pos- 
sible attention: but Lord Kinnaird^ by over-acting his part, had 
drawn on himself an absurd degree of suspicion ; and I had 
been informed by a friend, in confidence, that every person 
who was seen visiting him was immediately suspected likewise, 
and put secretly under surveillance, which would not have 
been particularly agreeable to me. In a little time this infor- 
mation was curiously illustrated. I was informed that Lord 
Kinnaird had been arrested by order of Fouch6 : but Fouche 
soon found he had fallen into a verv ridiculous error ; and 
I believe his Lordship was immediately liberated with an am- 
ple apology. I heard also incidentally amongst the employes^ 
(for I took care at all times to display no inordinate curiosity 
even though I might be literally bursting with that feeling,) 
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thBt bis XiOrdship was dccUstomed to ei^rsss himcitif 80 hyper^ 
bolicnily in favour of Napoleon, that the police (to whom eve- 
ry Cfaiog wsa made kndwn byansudpeftted domestics) could not 
give his Lordship credit for sincerity, and therefore took for 
granted that he ttras playing some game or other: in &ety they 
fancied he was a spy!«^usihg ultra eulogiums on the Emperor 
to cloak a secret design. 

Messrs. Hobfaouse and Bruce were both in Paris at thd aanae 
period, and I have often regretted thu^t I did not know thcm» 
I afterwards knew the latter well, when m La Force with Sir 
R. Wilson and my friend Mr. 3. Hutchinson, for assisting the 
escape of Lavalette. I found in Mr. Bruce some exeelleot qua^ 
lities, and a thirst after information which I admire in anyboc^ 

These, together with the family Of Mr. Talbot, were th^ 
only English persons whom I met in Paris immediately after 
my arrival and during th^ most momentous ci^isis Europe ever 
witnessed. That point of time formed the pivot whereon the 
future destiny of evet^ nation in tfie^fair^st quarter of the globe 
wis vibrating: — but I am here trentihing on a subject in whi^ 
the nature of this work does not permit me to indulge* 

The successive occurrences at l^ris, after NfiipOleon's retero^ 
were daily published and are known to eveiy bbdy.' The fNresfe 
was free from restraint, and etery public aet recorded: it was 
therefore to the private acts and characters of men I applied 
my observation, as forming lJ!ie best ground for speculative 
opinions, (iiv'hich that porteolens interval necessarily lehded 19 
stimulate,) and likewise as ealdilbted ip yield the b^ materials, 
for future entertainment 

Dr. Marshall was, as I hare already stated, on some occa- 
sions, confidentially employed by Fouche ; and placing confi- 
dence in me — perhaps not duly estimating the extent of my cu- 
riosity, — ^he wa^ very co^imunicative. In fact, not a day pa^- 
ed, particularly after NapoIeon^s return from Waterloo, that I 
did not make some discoverv through the Doctor (ts much frMR 
his air of mystery as front his difect adjfnissions,) of Foueh^^s 
flagitious character, and of the ductility and total absence id 
principle exhibited by serveral of his employes* 

The intelligence I daily acquired did not surprise, but great- ; 
]y disgusted nie. I hate treachery io all its ramifications: it is 
not, generally speaking, a French charaucteristic ; but Fouch^ 
certainly displayed a complete personification of that vice.-**- 
Spies and traitors generally do each other strict jMiieis, by 
the operation and exercise of mutual hatred, contempt, and in* 
vective. I never heard one such person say a kind word of 
another behind his back: and when a man is necessitated by 
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policy to puff a brother villain, it ii not difficult for a stand* 
er-by to decipher the sneer of jealoiijiy and mental reserratioq 
di.'itarting tbe muscles of Uie speaker's counteaance, and inro* 
luntarily disclosing the very feeling which he tvfs perbapa d»< 
sirous to conceal. 

Thus was it with the various tools of the treacherous minis- 
ter ; aod in hi* own oountenance were engraven distijictly the 
characteristics of cunning and insincerity. From the fij-st 
moment I saw FoucbS, and. atwe particularly whsa I heard 
him falsely ewear Edelity to bis imperial master, I involunta* 
rily imbibed a strong seosation of dislike. His features held 
out no inducement to you to place confidence in their pwner : . 
on the contrary, Uiey could not but tend to beget distrust aad 
disesteem. The suspicions which they generated in me, I 
never could overconief and -the sequel proved how just they 
were. 

Afler awhile, I began slightly to suspect the speciet of so-: 
ciety I was associating with, and it occurred to me to request 
that Lady Barrisgtoa would pay a visit to the lady we bad 
met at Doctor Marshall'sr and whom we had understood from 
Mrs. Marshall to be on a visit to Fouche, her relative. I 
proposed to go also, and leave my card for her husband, 
whom we had not yet seen. We accordingly waited on then^ 
at Pouehig's hotel, aad a#Jted the Swiss if Madame was at 
home. 

*' Madame!" said the porter; *' Madame! quelle Ma- 
dame ?" as if he bad beard us imperfectly. We had forgot- 
tea her name, and could therefore only repljr, " Madame /(£ 
parents de Monsieur le Miniatre. " 

" There is no such person here, Monsieur," replied tlw 
Swiss, with » hair-«aucy shrug. 

"Oh, yes," eKolairaedl: "she is on a visU (o the Due 
D'Otrante." 

Noti, nan, Monaieur ei Midame," repeated .t 
cions Swiss : "point du lout!", and he seemed i 
send us away ; but after a moment's pause, the J 
oat int» a violent fit of laughter. " I beg your pai 
^eur et Madame," aaid he, " I begin to under* 
you mean. Your frieod undoubtedly reeides in ^le hotel, but 
she is just now from home." 

I handed him our cards for her and her husband. On read- 
' Le CMvalier el Milady," the man looVed more respect- 
but a^iareotly coiild not control his laughter. Whea« 
however, he at length recovered himself, hc bowed very Ipw, 
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begged pardon again, and said he thought we had been iaq^f«^ 
ing for some vraie Madame. The word stimulated my «urio«^ 
sity, and I hastily demanded its meaning ; when it .turned wA 
that Monsieur viBA the maitre d'hotel, and Madame^ his wife^ 
looked to the linen^ china, &c. in quality of confideritial house* 
keeper! 

We waited to hear no more. I took up our cards and away^ 
we went ; and my suspicions as to that lady^s rank were thus 
set at rest. I did not say one word of the matter at Dr. Marr 
shall's, but I suppose the porter told the ladj/j as we never 
saw her afterward, nor her husband at all. 

I now began to perceive my way more clearly, and redoubled 
my assiduity to decipher the events which passed around me. 
In this I was aided by an increased intimacy with Colonel Ma- 
cirone, whom closer acquaintance confirmed as an agreeable 
and gentlemanly man, and who in my opinion wa& very badly 
selected as an espion : I believe his heart was above his de- 
grading occupation. 

I perceived that there was some plot going forward, the 
circumstances of which it was beyond my power to develope. 
The manner of the persons I lived amongst was perpetually 
undergoing some shade of variation ; the mystery thickened ; 
and my curiosity increased with it. 

In the end this curiosity was most completely gratified; 
but all I could determine on at the moment was, that there 
existed an extensive organised system of deception and treach- 
ery, at the bottom of which was undoubtedly Fouche himself: 
whether, however, my employe acquaintances would ultimate- 
ly betray the Emperor or his minister, seemed, from their 
evidently loose political principles, quite problematical. I 
meanwhile dreaded every body, yet afiected to fear none, and 
listened with an air of unconcern to the stories of my valet, 
Henry Thevenot, though at that time I gave them no credit : 
subsequent occurrences, however, rendered it manifest that 
thi» man procured, somehow or other, sure information. 

Afhongst other matters, Thevenot said he knew well that 
there was an intention, if opportunity occurred, of assassinat- 
ing Napoleon on his road to join the army in Belgium.* I 
did not much relish being made the depository of such dan- 



* I have often thought that the ultimate desertion of the Mameluke vrho 
had alwagra been retained by Napoleon about hit person had some very itep 
reason for it ; and to this moment, that circumstance appears to require clear* 
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geroufd secrets, and ordered my servant never to mention be- 
fore me again " any such ridiculous stories,*' othervrise I 
should discharge him as* an unsafe person. Yet' I could not 
keep his tongue from wagging, and I really dreaded dismissing 
him. He said ^' that Fouche was a traitor to his master ; that 
several of the cannon at Mont-martre were rendered unser- 
viceable ; and that mines had been charged with gunpowder 
under various parts of the city^ preparatory to some attenrpt 
at twunter-revolation.'^ 
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DTAUCfCHA'nON OF THE EMPEROR. 

The p«tn azid depiitie» BUmoioned for the 8& of June — Abduction of the regally 
by ^ ro^ktfl — ^Aiither pbtaisa a ticket of aclmission to the gaUeiy' of the 
Chamber of Pep^ties^ to witness the ceremony — Grenadiers of the Old Guard 
— Enthusiasm of the military, and comparative quiesence of the other rank»-« 
Entrance of Napoleon into the Chamber — Sketch of his appearance and that 
of Madame Mere — Administration of the oath of allegiance — Hie Duke of 
Otranto and Count Tliibaudeau — The imperial speech and its ineffee^e ^e^ 
Uveiy, 

l*Hfi days rolled on, and in their train brotight summer aiid 
the month of June — on the 8th day of whidi, the ^eers and 
deputies of the legislative body were sutnmoned to attend crf^- 
lectively at two o'clock in the Chamber of Deputies, to receive 
•the emperor, and take the oath of fidelity to hliti and to the i 
constitution,'*in the midst of all the splendor wjhieh the bril- ' 
liarit metropolis of France could supply. The abduetion of the) 
regalia by sonde friends of King Louis, when they ran awa]^ 
to Ghent, had left Napoleon without any crown wherewith to 
gratify the vanity of a people at all times devoted to every 
species of spectacle; he had only a button and loop of brfltfimis 
which fastened irp his Spanish hat, over the sides whereof an 
immense plumage' hung nodding.) But this was such a scene,' 
and such an occasion, that a wreath of laurel would have be- 
come the brow of Napoleon far better than all the diamonds 
in the universe! — ^The whole of the imperial family were to 
be present. 

The number of persons who could be admitted as spectators 
into the gallery was necessarily very limited: and in a g»«it{ 
metropolis where every body is devoted to, show, the diffieuliy! 
of procuring admission, would, I conceived, be of course pro->\ 

fiortionably great. It may be well imagined that I was inde- 
atigable in seeking to obtain tickeH, as this spectacle was eal* 
culated to throw every thing besides that I had witnessed in' 
Paris completely into the brtck-groaod)-— and what tended still 
more to whet the edge of my curiosity, was the reflection that 
it would, in all probability, be the last opportunity 1 should 
have of deliberately viewing the Bmperdr, whose departure 
from Paris to join the army was immediately contemplated. 
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a therefore made interest^with ei^ery body I knew; I even 
wrote to the authorities; and, in short, left no means whatever 
untried which suggested them^ves to me. At length, when 
I began to think my chanee but a very poor one, oo the daly 
actually preceding the ceremony, to my unspeakable gratifica- 
tion, I<feeeived af note from the CbamWlaki, eodosing an ad- 
mission for onej which the difficulty I had eyery where en* 
countered ted me to esteem a great favour. (I did not think 
; that, rft my age, I couM possibly he so stoxioas tfcottt a«iy thln^ ' 
but I believe there are few persons who will' hot ad^mtt that the 
excitement was great, occasioned by the prospect of contem- 
plating, for a length of time and in a codvenfent sitaatlon, the 
bodily presence of a man to whom posterity is likely to award 
greater honours than can be conceded to him by the prejudices 
of the present race. 

The programme announced that all Napoleon's marshals and 

Senerals, together with the veterans of his staff and the male 
ranches of his family, were to be grouped around him ; as 
^^ere likewise several of tho^jo statesmen whose talents had 
helped originally to raise him to the throne, and whose trea- 
chery afterwards succeeded in hurling him a sei^ond time from* 
it The peers and deputies, in their several ranks and costumes, 
Wefe each, individually and distinctly, oxi that day, to swear 
new allegiance to their Eiiipeipr,and.a l^s6i^ obledience to the 
constitution* 

* The solemnity of Napoleon's inauguration^ and that of his 
promulgating the new constitution at the Champ de Mars, made 
by far the greatest impression o,n my mind, of all the remarka- 
ble public or private occurrences I had ever witnessed. The 
intense interest* — the incalculable importance, not only to 
France but to the world, of those two gr^t events, generated 
rejections within me more weighty and profound than any I 
had hitherto entertained: whilst the variety of glittering dress- 
es, the novelty and the ever-changing nature of the objects 
around me, combined to cheat me almost into a belief that I had 
inigrated to fairy-land, and in fact to prevent me from fixing 
my regards on any thing. 

The first of those days was the more interesting to France-— 
. the seeond to Europe at toge. Though totally unparalleled m 
litl their bearings, and dissimilar from every other historical 
Incident ancient or modern, yet these solemnities seem to have 
been considered by most who have written upon the subject as 
ihtle more than ordinary transactions. Were I to give my 
feelings full play in recittng their effect on. myself, I iSiould.at 
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this calaber momei^t be pei:hi4)s set dawn »s a visiomtry or en-' 
thusiast. I shall^ therefore, eonfine myeelf to^ simple narrative. 
; '^he processiofi of the, EmpQfor fjehm the Tuilleries to the 
Chamber|ii though short, was to hsive beea of the most impo- 
sing character. Butj much as I wished to see it, I foand that 
by such an attempt 1 might lose n^y place in tlie gallery of the/ 
Chamber^ and, consequently^ the vle^ of the iaaugoratioa 
scene. At II o'clock, therefore, I 'iSrought my family to a. 
house on the Qtiay^ for which I ha4 previously paid dearly;/ 
vtkd where having placed them at m wiMow^.l repaired inysem 
to the Chamber of Depuitie^ in cooiipany of a Frendi colonel • 
who bad been introduced to us by Colonel €r0wen, and who 
kindly undertook to be my usher, ajnd .to point out to nQe^ the 
most celebrated warripcs a^nd g^^erals qf l.he guard and army> 
who in groups promenaded the courts and gardeosof the ^ 
ndte-house, awaiUng the appointed hour 6»r paradiog to recdve 
the Emperor. Tbis^eptleman^ in fact, int^dnced me ito^sere* 
ral officers and persons of rank; axid though at that moment 
war, attended by all its hQrrcnr% was deeimd ioevitldile^ I was 
addressed with a courtesy and ^ntl^panly frfrnkness, .wyeh, 
under similar cireumstancei, wouH in ^ny other ccHintry,! fear^ 
have been waAtic^* They sppke witlpiout reserve of tlie tre*^ 
mendous strugglie about to be .commeoeed ; but not a man of 
them appeared to me to have a single doubt oftriJUDp^iiig; n^ 
had my own country been neutral or unint^ested, I certainly 
should have preferred tiie brillianq^ of. NapoIjMmfs des^iotism 
to the contracted, glimmering tyraony of bid QNontiaeiilat eMh 
mies« But I knew that Great Britain u^« impUotted. Napo« 
leon and England niight coalesce for a mom^fttVbat I £eh Ihal 
the ascendancy of the former was inec^mpatible with the poinnar 
of the latter, and I was chilled by thef reflection, which in soaie 
degree abated my relish for the striking epeiae before me. 
. Amongst other Jndlviduds of not^e presented to me by the 
colonel, was Iiabedoyerey who was destined so soon ta atone 
with the forfeiture of his life for his fidelity to his first pationi • 
I had heard then nothing particular of this man^ and conseqn»9t«> 
ly took but little notice of him, .There wias ikfit one whom I 
remarked more than Ney, thenprip^of Mosk.wa« , '^*That,''i 
said the colonel, as he pointed hi^ ^t to me^. <^ is the greatest\ 
sabreur in Europe:" and Ney's rov^, manly> eiiii*burnt conn*/ 
tenance, well set off by bis muscular^ warlike figore^ confirm-^ 
ed the character. *^ There, V continued my informant, point* 
ing to a civilian in full dress, ^< is one of tihe truest partisans 
the Emperor has ia France-recount Tfaibaudeau.''' I had {ve* 



viimaly remarked the person to whom my attention was thus 
directed, as one not formed of comoion materials, and had oc- 
casion soon after to observe him still more pa^ticnlarly. 

So many of the objects of that day have been sketched iti 
varioua publications, that I shall not endeavour to give any 
ibittginthe shape of a list of them, but content myself with 
the mention of those which struck me most forcibly at the mo- 
ment 

Whoever was in Paris during the Hundred Days, must have 
/seen the old guard of Napoleon. Such a body of soldiers (all 
;, appearing «of the self-same character) I believe never was col- 
jlected! Their Herculean vigour, more than the height of their 
I persons, was remarkable ; and their dark, d^ep-furrowed visa- 
'ges, (enveloped in mustaches and sarmounted by the bear's 
Ukin of their lofty caps,' glittering with ornaments,) combined, 
'together wi^ their arms, their clothes, and more particularly 
;their steadiness, to exhibit to me the most complete model of 
genuine soldiers. Thefr looks, though the very emblem of gra- 
vity and determinatioii, were totally devoid of ferocity^; and I 
/could fimoy the grenadiem of 4^ old guard to be heroes uni- 
Uing the qoalitiei of fidelity^ of va^Iour, and of geperositv,/ 
their whole appearance ind^d- was most attractive. 
/The cavalry had distnoQnl^, and v^ere sitting around on the 
^teps and parapets of the edifice, mostly employed in sharpen- 
ing their sabres with smatt hones^ ;' and the whole seemed to 
me as if actuated only by an ardeM wish to proceed to action. 
One jefficer asked me in English, rather moire freely than the 
rest, if I knew the British Commander (Lord Wellington ?) I 
said I did. — « Well,'' repried he, " we shall have a brush with 
- him before the week » overt" and- turned away with an ex- 
; preasion strongly indicative of contempt^ I believe Lord Wel- 
lington did not quite anticipate the short time that would be 
given him by his opponents, l^y observations and introduc- 
itions were however at length inti^frupted by the &rst cannon, 
/iivhich announced that the Emptor had commenced his passage 
Urom the Tuilleries. Ait was in immediate bustle ; the drums 
ibeat, the trumpets sounded, the deputies and officials flocked 
(into their halls, the cuirassier^ were mounted, the grenadiers in 
line, the officers at their Rations ; — and in five minutes the 
{mingled and motley crowd was arranged in order so regular 
and so silently assumed, that it'Was almost impossible to sup- 
Ipose they bad ever been in confusion. The different bands 
'i^truek up ; the^ had received orders respecting the airs that 
isbottld be played as the Emperor approached, which they be- 
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gaa to practifie— and the w^ole sceoe, almost in a tnomtnt, 
wore an aspect ^tirely new^^ 

^ The firing of cannon continued ; — ^the Emperor had advan* 
ced along the quays, and passed over that very spot where the 
last French monarch had, twenty years before, been immolated 
by his subjects. The word enthusiasm^ atroog as its me^n* 
ing is generally held to be, really failed, on thid occasion, to 
express as much as the military seemed to feely The citiaem 
who thronged around did not however, it is true, appeiir to 
partake in this sentiment to any thing like a corresponding ex« 
tent Whether it was that they felt it no;t, or that they w^e 
conscious of acting a subordinate part in the pageant, (which 
unquestionably bore to much of a military xiharacter,) I do not 
know. 

I proceeded without delay to the stairs which led to my. 
ioge^ as noted on my admission ticket^ This iog^, however, \ 
it turned out to be^o easy matter to find. My heart began to 
sink ; I inquired m every body ; some did not understand, 
others looked contemptuous}^ nobody would pay the least at- 
tention to my solicitations. Thus I seemed likely, aft^ adl, to 
lose the benefit of my exertions. Meanwhile every new di$« 
charge of cannon seemed as if announcing, not only flie Em« 
peror's approach, but my seclusion from the chamber ;(and I / 
was getting fast into a state of angry hq}ele8sness, when aoj 
officer of the guard, who saw that I was a foreigner, addressed^, 
me in English. I explained to him my embarrassments and 
fears, and showed him my ticket. He told me I was on 4he 
wrong side, and was so good as to send a soldier with me to; 
the door of the box. I rapped, and was instantly .admitted. 
There were two rows of chairs, and accommodation for three 
persons to stand behind. I was one of the latter ; and it was' 
impossible to be better situated for hearing and seeing ev^y 
thing. My ioge exactly faced the throne; and in the next sat the 
Emperor's mother, and, all the females, with their attendants. , 
I knew nobody: I saw no Ei\glish there .* there was one per* 
son in full, dress, who was said to be un ChevaHer Bcosse^ and 
who having distinguished himself and announced his nation by 
making an abominable disturbance about something or other, 
waa very properly turned out Jjl^^ sat in silent expectation of 
the Emperor's arrival, which wi^s lo be announced by the ces* 
sation of the repeated salutes of .artillery. The nK>ment8 were 
counted: the peers and deputies were seated in their places, 
all in full dress-^the former occupying the froi^t benches, and 
the deputies ranged behind them. Servants of the chamber. 
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:ift the most splendid liveries that* can be conceived, Vvefe ieen 
/busy at all the side doors : the front door was underneath our 
\loge I it was therefore irn possible for me to see the effect of the 
.first appearance of the Emperor, who at length, followed by a 
numerous retinue, crossed the chamber — not majestically, but 
with rather harried steps : having slightly raised his hat, he 
^'seated himself abruptly on the thronoi and wrapping himself 
♦* in his purple cloaki sat silentj) 

The scene was altogether most interesting ; but there was no 

time for contemplation.. The^hole assembly immediately 

I rose J and if a judgment might be fornied froni the outward 

[expression of their feelings, it would be inferred that Napole- 

von was dnthroned in the heart of almost every p^er and deputy 

iWho that day received him* A loud, continued, aad unani- 

.'mous burst of enthusiastic, congratulation proceeded from every 

;' quarter : it echoed throughout the whole chamber, and had all 

the attributes of. sincerity. One circumstance I particularly 

Remarked: the old cry of ^'' Vive PEmpereur," was discon- 

iiniied, and, as if* the spectators* hearts were too full to utter 

.more, they limited themselves to a single wfe'di— " T^^Wjoe- 

[ireur ! VEmpereur /" ajone bursting from the whole assembly. 

\1 found afterwards that there was a meaning in this : inasmuch 

as the ceremony was not a mere grefeting— it was an inaugu* 

^raiion of the Emperorp "It was this spJemnity which in fact 

re-created his title after his formal abdictibo, and the assembly 

thus noted the distinction. \ 

Meanwhile, Napoleon sat apparently unmoved ; he occasion- 
ally touched his hat, but spake not. I stood immediately in 
front of, and looking down on, the throne ; and being in the 
back row, could use my opera-glass without observation. Na- 
poleon was at that momeat, all cireumstanees considered, the 
most interesting personage in existence* (G,h dress, alfbough 
fi*ich, was scarcely royal ; he was not, as a king should he by 
jprescription, covered with jewels : he had no. crown, and 
/wore the same dress exactly as he afterwards did On his visit 
I to the Champ-de-Mars— ^namely, a black Spanish hat, fastened 
jup in front with a diamond loop and button ; hciavy plumes of 
:Ostrich feathers, which hung nodding over his forehead ; and 
rather a short cloak of pur^e velvet, embroidered with solded 
ibees. The dimensions of his person were thus concealed ; bill 
ihis stature, which scarcely attained the middle height, seemed 
still lower on account of his square-built foii^m.and hisrl^igb and 
I ungraceful shoulders : he was, in fact,, by tu> means a miyestic 
.figure. I watched his eye ; it was that of a hawk, and struck 
xne as being peculiarly brilliant. Without moving his head. 
Vol. II. f 3 
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or a single muscle of hts countenance^ his eye was every 
where, and really seemed omniscient : an almost imperceptible 
transition moved it from place to place, as if by magic ; and it 
was fixed steadily upon one object before a spectator could ob- 
serve its withdrawal from anothei^ 

Yet even at this moment, powerful as was the spell in which 
Napoleon's presence bound the spectator, my attention was 
drawn aside by another object which seemed to me to afford 
much scope for contemplation : this was the Emperor's mo- 
ther. I stood, as I have already said, in the next loge of the 
gallery to that occupied by the imperial family. The dutiful 
and affectionate regard of Napoleon to(fiis mother)is universal- *-^ 
ly authenticated : and as his nature was not framed either to 
form or perpetuate mere attachments of coarse, it was natural 
to conclude that this lady's character had something about it 
worthy of remark. I was therefore curious to trace, as far as 
possible, the impressions made upon her byjthe passing scene. 

Madame Mere (as she was then called) <p^a8 a very fine old 
lady, apparently about sixty, but looking strong and in good; 
health. She wit not, and I believe never had been a beau^ 
but was, nevertheless, well-looking, and possessed a cheer^l, 
comfortable countenance. In short, \ liked her appearance : 
it was plain and unassuming, and I set my mind to the task of 
scrutinizing her probable sensations on that important day. 

Let us for a moment consider the situation of that mother, 
who^ whilst in an humble sphere of life, and struggling with 
many difiiculties, had born, nursed, and reared a son, who> at 
an early age, and solely by his own superior talents, became ru- 
ler of one of the fairest portions of the civilized creation ; to 
whom kings and princes crouched and submitted, and transfer- 
red their territories and their subjects, at his will and pleasure; 
to wlMn the whole world, except England^ had cringed ; 
whom one great emperor had flattered and fiawned on, handing 
over to him a favourite daughter even whilst the conqueror's 
true wife was still living ; and whom the same bewildered em- 
peror had afterwards assisted in rousing all Europe to over- 
throw-*-thus dethroning his daughter, disinheriting his grand- 
son and exposing himself to the contempt and derisibn of the 
universe,— ^nly that he might have the gratification of ensla- 
ving six millions of the Italian people! The mother of Napo- 
leon had seen all this ; and had, no doubt, felt bitterly that re- 
verse of fortune whereby her son had been expelled and driven 
into exile, after his long dream of grandeur and almost resist- 
less influence. What then must be the sensatMips of that mo- 
ther at the scene we are describing! when she beheld the same 
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son again hailed Emperor of the French, restored to power 
and to his friends by the universal assent 'of a great nation and 
the firm attachment of victorious armies! .He remounted his 
throne befere her eyes once more, and without the shedding of 
one drop of blood was again called to exercise those functions 
of royalty from which he had been a few months before ex* 
elttded. 

It was under these impressions that(I eagerly watched the 
' countenance of that delighted lady: but her features did not 
V appear to me sufficiently marked to give full scope to the indi- 
j cation of her feeling^^ I could judge, in fact, nothing from any 
other feature except her eye, to which, when I could catch i% 
I looked for information. ^At first I could see only her profile : 
, but as she frequently turn\ed round, her emotions were from 
|tinie to time obvious : a tear occasionally moistened her cheek, 
put it evidently proceeded from a happy rather than a painful 
"feeling^it was the tear of parental ecstasy. I could perceive 
no lofty sensations of gratified ambition ; no towering pride ; 
no vain and empty arrogance, as she viewed underneath her 
the peers and representatives of her son's dominions, fin het, 
\ I could perceive nothing in the deportment of Madame Mere 
I that was not calculated to excite respect for her as a woman, 
i and admiration of her as the person who had brought into the 
! world a man for many years the most successful of his species/ 
From observation of this interesting lady I was called ofi* by 
the scene which followed. {After the Emperor had been awhile 
«' seated^ (his brothers and the public functionaries around him, 
as expressed in a printed programme, )/the oath was administer- 
ied to the peers and deputies individually, so that each was dis- 
tinctly marked by name ; and what I considered most fortunate 
:was, that a French gentleman, who sat immediately before me 
.(I believe some public olficer,) was assiduous in giving^the two 
^ladies who accompanied him, not only the name of each peer 
or deputy, as he took the oath, but also some description of him. 
I took advantage of this incident, and in a little tablet copied 
down the names of such as I had heard spoken of as remarka- 
blepersons, and particularly the generals and marshals* 
/Their manner of administering and taking the oath was very 
different from ours.* The French had, from the period of 

* One of the devices to prevent the accumulation of petty larceny, in the 

r Court of Common Ple^s of Ireland, was very amusing. Lord Norbury's register, 

Mr. Peter Jackson, .^complained grievously to bis Lordship that he really oould 

^ot afford to siipply^ihe court with Gospels or Prayer-books, as witnesses, after 

they had taken their oaths, were in the constant habit of stealing the book, ** Pe- 

' ter/* Mid I^ord Norbury> ** if the rascab read the book, it will do them Qiore ipood 
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the revolution, very justly conceived that an oath of any de- 
scription would not be one aitom more binding on the party if 
taken upon a book than if trust were reposed in their mere 
ivord of honour. On the present occasion, each person^ as 
his name was called over, arose, and holding out his right arm 
to its extent, (the palm of the hand uppermost) deliberated 
pronounced, ** Je jure fidelitS a PEmpereuVj et obedience dl 
la Constitution,^^ i The reader will easily believe that it vras 
a source of the utmost interest to watch the countenances of 
these dignitaries of France whilst they were engaged in per- 
forming this important ceremonial. My physiognomiea) bb* 
servation was kept fully on the stretch, and was never, before 
or since, so sated with materials to work upon, /f he Emperor^ 
meanwhile, as I have already mentioned, sat almost immove 
able. He did not appear exhilarated : indeed, on the othei^j 
hand, I think he was indisposed. His breast headed at^times 
very perceptibly ; an involuntary eonvuked motion agita 
his lip ; but never did I see an eye more indefatigabte and pe 
netrating! As eaeh man's name was called, and the oath ad-* 
ministered, its regard was fixed upon the individual^ and 
nothing could be more curious to the spectator than to transfer 
his gaze alternately from the party taking the oath to the £m«» 
peror' himself. Some of the peers and deputies, Napoleon's 
eye passed ovet* with scarcely a Took ; whilst Others he regard^ 
ed iBs though disposed to penetrate their very souls, and search 
there for proofs of a sincerity he considered doubtful. Somd 
seemed to excite a pleasurable, others a painful sensation wllh^ 
in liim ; though this was difficult to recognise, inasmuch as 
his features seldom, and never more than slightly, changed 
their entire expression. The countenances of the memberd 
themselves were more easily read, and afforded in many in* 
stances good clews, whereby, if not the real feelings, at least 
the tendency of the parties might be deciphered. Some stood 
boldly up^ and loudly, and without hesitation, took the oath ; 
whilst others, in slow, tremulous voices, pledged themselves 

than the petfy larceny Boay do them mischief. " — ^^ Head or not read/* urged 
Peter, *' they are rogues, that's plain. \ have tied the book fast, btft nevertheless 
they have contrived to loosen and abstract it.**— «* Well, well 1" replied my Ijord> 
*< if they are not afraid of the cord, hang your Gospel in ebmn$, and that perhaps^ 
by reminding the fellows of the fate of Uieir fathers and grandfathers, may make 
them behave themselves." Peter Jacki^ took the hint : provided a good-Iook- 
ing', well-bouhd New Testament, which he secured with a strong jack-chain that 
hA evidently done duty before the kitchen-fire, and was made fast to the rail of\ 
the jury gallery. Thus, the holy volume had free scope to swing about and clink 
as much as it cboBe, to the great terror of witnesses, and good oraer of the jurors 
kemsel'ytf. 
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to whut they either never meant, or were Qot quite certain of 
their ability, to perforo} ; apd a few displayed manifest symp- 
toms of repugnance in their manner :^^but the scene was of 
that nature, so splendid — so generally interesting, that few 
persons, except those whose habits had long led them to the 
study of mankind, or such as might have some especial interest 
in the result, would have attended to these indications, which 
were of course not suffered in any instance to become promi- 
nent. 

JOne of the first persons who took the oath was Fouche, 
J>uke of Otraoto* I had been in this nobleman's office on my 
ffirat arrival in Paris, and had marked his countenance. He 

^ad originally been a monk, (I believe a Jesuit,) and was on 
ill hands admitted to be a man of the atmoet talent, but at the 

\me time wholly destitute of moral principle ;-*-a man who, 
[in order to attain his ends, would disregard justice, and set 
lopinion at insolent defiance. But, above all, Fouche's reign* 
]ing character was duplicity : in that qualification of a states^ 

lan, be had no riv^l. Napoleon knew him thoroughly ; bu^ 
circumstanced as he was, he had occassion for such men.) 

.Yet even Fouche I really think was, on this day, off his 
^ gaatd. He was at the time, there can be little doubt, in actu^ 
H communication with some of Napoleon!s enemies ; and he 
~^c.ertainly appeared, whether or no from ^^ compianclious visit^ 
ings of consciences'^ .to be ill at his ease. <i kept my eye 
much on him ; and it was quite obvious to me that some pow- 
erful train of feeling was working within his breast. On his 
jname being called, there was nothing either bold, frank, or 
steady in his appearance or demeanor. He held out his hand 
mot much higher than his hip, and, in a tone of voice languid, 
iif not faltering, swore to a fidelity which he was determined, 
.should he find it convenient, to renounce^ I really think, 
(and my eye and glass were full upon him,} that Fouche, at 
the moment, /eii his own treachery : a slight hectic flush pass- 
ed over bis temples, and his tongue seemed to pleave to his ' 
mouth. I cannot account for my impression further than this, 
but from that instant I set down the man as a traitor! Napo- 
leon for the first time turned his head as Fouche tendered hi3 
allegiance. I could perceive no marked expression in the Em- 
peror's countenance, which remained placid and steady; but I 
could not help thinking that even that complacent regard, 
(which certainly indicated no confidence, if it was free from 
agitation,) seemed to say, <'I know you!" The ceremony 
proceeded; and aftpr awhile the name was called of a person 
whom I had before seen— Count Thibaudeau. The contrast 
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between this gentleman and Foucb£ was very remarkable. He 
stood up quickly, and with great firmness stepped a little for- 
ward, and held his arm higher than bis shoulder: — ^'Jejure,'^ 
exclaimed Count Thibaudeau. ^*Je jure,'^ repeating the 
words with emphasis, ^^JidHitc a mon Empereur et obedience 
a la /Constitution !'' I watched Napoleon's look: it was still 
serene, but a ray of gratification, was not absent, and shot ra- 
pidly across his features. The business at length terminated. I 
treasured up in my mind the impressions made upon it thatday^ 
and in very few of my forebodings was I eventually mistaken. 

Tbej: inauguration of the Emperor was now complete, and . 
the renection was extremely solemn, that all the powers off 
Europe were armed to overthrow the business of that morQ->| 
ing. Neither peace nor truce was to be made with Napoleon* j 
who was, on his part, about to try the strength of Francdalone* 
against a union of inveterate and inexoratrfe foes. He was 
nowabout to inform his assembled l^islators of this decision, 
and to make a declaration that should at once rouse the French 
people generally,, and instil into, the legislature a portion of his 
own energy. 

I was all expectation ;«-^tbe critical mameni arrived; the oe* 
casion-^the place-rthe subject, and more e^eeially the effixt 
expected to be produced— <ill combined in leading me to antieiv 
pate soi]^ speech more impressive than any I had ev^: heard. 

The (Emperor rose from bis throne rather quickly, raised/ 
his hat for a moment, aiid looked round hkn with a glane^ 
which, though probably meant to imply confidence, ba4 to raej 
the expr^ion of scrtitiny. Having done thii^ he re-sei^l 
himself, wd commenced his speeeb. In language it was welll 
adapted to the French spldieryi as a proclamation it might be 
considered admirable^ but to ^ kgialaHve assembly, it secerned 
to nigil (perhaps erroneously )aU adapted. I did expect, at all 
events, that H would be pronounced with that energy which 
was indicative of tb^ speaker's cbtoaeter ; but. miserably* was Ij 
disappointed! Napoleon i^sad it distinctly, but, to my mind,! 
utterly without efiect: there was^e ardour — no%emphasis — ^noi 
modulation of voice — no action, to enforce the sentiment— 'j 
The delivery was monotonous and unimpressive; nor can I yet; 
conceive how it was possible such a man could pronounce suchj 
1^ a speech without evincing that warmth of feeling which th^ 

words, as well as the great subject itself, (to say nothing of his; 
^ own situation,) were calculatted to inspire. The French in ge-r 

neral read extremely ill; and Napoleon's style of elocution was 
a very humble specimen even of theirs. Hjs ran the sentences 
into each other: in short, seemed to view the whole thing as a 
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f mere matter of course, and to be anxious to get through it-—* 
; It put me more in mind of a solicitor reading a mai^riage-set- 
\tlement than any thing else. Here and there, indeed, he ap- 

J eared somewhat touched by the text, and most probably he 
imse^ felt it all; but he certainly expressed nothing in a man- 
ner that could make others feel it. The concluding words of 
the speech — '< This is the moment to conquer or to perish,^' — 
jbhough pronounced by Napoleon with Kttle more energy than 
the preceding parts) (much as if he had been saying, <^ And 
your petitioner win ever pray 9^) ^ade a strong and visible 
impression upon the entire auditory. Two or three of the de* 
, puties, I observed, by)(to all appearance) <fin involuntary move- 
ment, put their hands on their sword'-hilts, and whimpered to 
those who sat next them; and amongst the military officers who 
: were in the assembly, there wis evidently a very gallant feel- 
iag> I cast my eye at this moment on Fouche: he was looki^ 
'upon the ground, seemingly in contemplation, and mov^ not 
a muscle. 

At the conclusion of his speech, Napoleon, whose vapid 
manner had considerably damped my previous excitement, im- 
mediately descended from the throne, and, in the same state and 
amidst redoubled applauses, returned to the palace to make his 
last preparations to put into execution what I have since btfaiV 
denominated by English generals the finest military manoeuvre 
of his whole life. Two things seem to be universally admit- 
ted: that the first object of that train of movements, namely the 
surprise and division of the allied troops—- was completely Suc- 
cessful; and that its second object — ^the defeat of those troops 
in a general engagement — was so near its accomplishment, that 
its failure may almost be regarded as miraculous. 

I returned home full of reflection. I soon recounted all my 
impressions (particularly with respect to Fouch€ and Napoleon) 
to my family and two or three friends who dined with us. I 
did not hesitate to speak frankly my opinion of the game play- 
ing I7 the Duke of Otranto — ^nor did any k>ng period elapse 
before my predictions were verified. 
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Apatliy of tHe people — ^Temporary building in front oT the'Hdtel des Invatia«8«^ 
Pont de Jena — ^PoHc j of Napoleon regarding Fouch^ — ^ProciessiOn to the Cfaail^ 
de Mara — Peculiar aecotitrements o^ a regiment of eavalrjr^Reflecflons on Bdbi6 
points !n the histbry of 'Napoleon— His mistake in changing the. republican into 
« monarchical goTeniment--^OBche8 of ceremony ol the French hoblessc tnd 
officers ci state— The Emperor's liberality to rarious members of his ^oisrt»^ 
His personal dejection on this daj^^^Rejoicings sneeeeding the Promutga^Son— » 
a^Mriority of the FVeAeh in Aatters of eiti2^/l»tfAmeMl«--GfatiiitQtw distnbutioA 
. of ^pnitiiioiis and vino— Pdliteness of the lower orders of' Frencit— Display ctf 
fir«-works—Mr« Hobboose's Second B^ign of Kapolcon^ 

The( pr6mu1gatibn of' thb new Articles of the Coin^titation 
by Napoleon^ at the Champ de Mars^ promised to elicit moch 
of the public sentiment For my own part, I eonfceived'that 
it would be the true' touchstone of Parisian political feeling } 
liaHn that idea I was greatly disappointed. 

fit was natural'to suppose that the modification of a c6natitu-, 
lion, by a nearly depotic monarch, whereby his own power) 
would be greatly contracted, would, even under Napoleon^si 
circumstances, be considered one of the measures best calctihi* 
ted to propitiate a long-tramelled population. But, in fact, the 
thing assumed no socn character ; the spectacle seemed, in-^ 
deedi of the utmost value to the Parisians ; but the consiitU' 
Hon of little, if any. They bad never possessed any regular, 
constitution, and, I really think, had no settled or digested^ 
ideas upon the subjects 

frhe extraordinary splendour of the preparations for this cer-^j 
emony, and the admixture of civil and military pomp, were tof 
me very interesting. The temporary buildings thrown up fori 
the occasion might, it is true, be denominated tawdry; yet,/ 
strangely enough, there is no other people except the Frencti 
who can deck out such gewgaws with any thing like corresV 
ponding taste and effect.^ 

The scene was on an immense scale. In an inconceivably 
short time, and almost as if by the effect of magic, a sort of 
amphitheatre was constructed in front of the Hotel des Inva- ' 
lides, and which was of magnitude sufficient to contain about 
15,000 persons. In the centre arose an altar similar to those . 
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provided) in ancient sacrifices, for the sacred firz to descend 
$]pon ; and at this altar. Cardinal Cambaceres presided. A 
great proportion of the front of the hospital was covered with 
>erim8on velvet, and the imperial throne was placed on the plat- 
form of the first story, facing the altar: around it were seats for 
/the princes. I was not present at the actual ceremony within 
■the great temporary edifice.^ 

' yi had on the occasion of the inauguration, (as already stated) 
ully satisfied myself as to the demeanour both of the Empe^ 
ror and the senators; but I had not seen the grand cortege 
which had preceded; and on this occasion, as it was to be much 
more of a military procession, and the Emperor's last public 
ppearance before he joined the army to decide the fate of ICu-% 
ope, I was desirous of witnessing the spectacle, and acoord* 
ngly engaged a window on the quay for my famiJy, in a house 
close to the Pont de Jena, over which the whole must pass) on 
its way to the Hotel des Invalides. We had thence a close 
and full view of the Champ de Mars, of the Amphitheatre, and 
of the artificial mount whence the Constitution was to be pro- 
claimed by the Emperor in person to the people* 
•Napoleon well knew the great importance of leaving.a strong 
/impression on the public^feeUii^ His posting from the coast 
to the Tuilleries without interruption was the most extraordi-^ 
inary event in history, ancient or modern: but it was notm- 
[vfitdiatdy followed up by any unusual circumstance, or any 
very splendid spectacle to rouse or gratify Parisian volaiitit2> 
The retired official life of the Emperor after his return (neces- 
sarily absorbed in business night and day) had altogether exci- 
ted little or no stir, and still less expression of public feeling 
in the metropolis: in fact, the Parisians did not seem to feel so 
much interest about the state of afiairs as they would have done 
upon the most unimportant occurrences : they made light of 
every thing except tbeir^/ea^wre, which always was and al- 
ways will be the god ofParisj^ and never was any deity more 
;universally and devoutly worshipped! The King's flight to 
/Ghent was then as little thought of or regarded as if he had 
gone to St. Cloud; and Napoleon's arrival made as little stir as 
•Louis's departure. But the Emperor was now about to go to 
1 battle; was well aware of the treachery which surrounded him^ 
^and that on his success or discomfiture depended its explosion* 
He determined, therefore, as he had not time to counteract^ to 
dissemble: and I have no doqbt that to this circumstanee alone 
Fouche knew he owed his existence. The month preceding 
Napoleon's departure from Paris, he became thoroughly ac* 
quainted with the intrigues of his minister \ and I firmly be* 
Vol. II. 24 
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lieve 4hat each was determined on the (lestructipn of the other 
upon the first feasible opportunity, as the only means of s«cu<^ 
ring himself. I do believe that Fouche would not have survi* 
ved Bonaparte's successful return more than four-and-twenty 
hours, and I equally believe that Fouche had actually medita- 
ted, and made some progress in providing for, Napoleon's as- 
sassination. I made up my mind . on these points, not from 
any direct information, but from a process yclept by our great 
grandmother's spelling and putting together^ and if the rea* 
der will be good enough to bear in mind what I told him re-* 
specting the society at. Dr. Marshall's, as well as the iutelligence 
acquired by my servant Thevenot, he will not be at a loss to 
uodecstaod how I got at my materials. 

In ti*uth, the army alone, I suspect, was sincerely attached 
to the reinstated monarch. By his soldiers Bonaparte was, in 
every part of his career, almost worshipped. They seemed to 
regard him rather as a demigod; and nobody could be deceived 
as to their entire devotion to the divinity which they bad set 
up. But it was not so with the civil ranks of Paris. 

I should tire myself and readers, were I to, describe the 9h 
most boyish anxiety which I felt when the ^ring of the ord-i 
' nance announced the first movement of the Eoipenur from the 
Tuilleries to the Champ de Mars. I shall leave to the suppo-^ 
sition of the reader the impression J received from the passiogi 
of the cortege. Let him picture to himself an immense arm^ 
pouring along the spacious quays pf Paris, in battalions aod. 
squadrons: — the enthusiasm of the soldiers, the bright cuiras-j 
aes, the multitude of waving plumes,*— the magnificeace of tbo, 
marshals and their stafif : — these, set off by the glowing sun^ 
combined to implant in the mind of a person, unaccustomed to'^ 
such a sight the idea of almost certain victoryy 

.What struck me most, was the appearance of a splendid, but 
nbt numerous regiment, in the costume of Turkish cavalry«j 
mounted upon small barbs and dashingly accoutred : their oSSl4 
cers rode, for the most part, piebald horses, many of whica 
were caparisoned with breast armour, and decked with gaudjf 
trappings* The uniform of the men was scarlet, with greets 
cossack trowsers, immense turbans, and high plumes of £e^ 
thers; the whole ornamented and laced in as splendid and glil4 
tering a style as ingenuity could dictate : their stirrups werf 
foot-boards; and they had very crooked sabres and long lancesi 
I believe these men were accoutred en MamelUcJ^ and I meni 
tion them the nnire particularly, because I believe they did 
not go to Wat^Ioo — at least not in that uniform. In calling* 
to my recollection this superb scene, the hundred bands of 
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' . martial music seem even at this moment to strike my cary It 
seemed as if every instrumen^pln Paris was in requisition!— 
Th^trumpets and kettle-drums of the gaudy heralds; the deep 
^^ackouts ; the crashing cymbals; and the loud gon«cs of the 
splendid Mamelukes, — bewildered both the ear and the imagi-* 
nation: at first they astonished, then gratified, and at length fa* 
(tigued me. About the centre of this procession, appeared its 
tprineipal object^who, had he lived in times of less fermenta- 
tion, would, in my opinion^ have been a still greater statesman 
than he was a warrior. It is indisputable that it was Bonaparte 
who definitively freed the entire continent of Europe from that 
democratic mania, of all other tyrannies the most cruel> sa- 
vage, and unrelenting; and which was still in full, though less 
rapid progress, when he, by placing the diadem of France on 
his own brow, restored the principle of monarchy to its vi- 
gour, and at one blow overwhelmed the many-headed monster 
of revolution. 

It has been the fashion, in England, to term Napoleon a 
** Corsican usurper.'' We should have recollected Paoli before 
we reproached him for being a Corsican, and we should have 
recurred to our own annals before we called him a usurper. — - 
He mounted a throne which had long been vacant; the decapi- 
tation of Louis, in which he could have had no concern, had 
completely overwhelmed the dynasty of Bourbon, and Napo- 
leon in a day re-established that monarchical form of govern- 
jnent which W had, with so much expense of blood and trea- 
sure, been for many years unsuccessfully attempting to restore. 
I cannot avgid repeating this pointed example of our own in^ 
consistency. We actually made peace and concluded treaties 
with Napoleon Bonaparte when he was acting as a republican 
(the very species of government against which we had so long 
combated;) and we refused to listen to his most pacific demon- 
strations when he became a monarch! * 

This has I confess been a sad digression : but when I call is3 
mind that last scene of Bonaparte's splendour, I cannot altoge- 
ther separate from it the prior portion of his history and that 
of Europe. I have mentioned, thait about the centre of the 
. cortfge(uie Emperor and his courtjappeared. \lt was the eu^^ 
I torn in France for every person of a certain rank to keep a 
isort of state-coach gaudily gilded and painted, and, in addition 

» 

* Another obserration I cannot but make on this sufajecl.— As eyents bare 
turned D«t, Nvpokon only fat down on the throne of France to heep^tfor the 
Bourbons. Had he remained a republican, as when we acknowledged and made 
peace with him, the names of the whole family of Louis Cappt would 9till have 
appeared on the pension list of £n|^land. 



to tfi^ footmet!, a etiasseur to tubont behind, dressed ^ngffamie/ 
teihtiej with huge- mtidtflchesllimfnense feathers io his hat^i 
irnd a large «ahre depending from a broad-placed belt) which} 
crossed his shonldej^— *he was generaMy a muscular^ iini&*'look* 
ing man^ and alv^ays indicated rank and affluence in his mas- 
ter. (Napoleon liked this state to be preserved by aU his mimV -^ 
ters, &C5' He obliged every man in office to appear at court 
and \ti ptibHc according to the station he held ; and i4»st«inoas 
were not wanting where the Empercrr, having discoirered tfiait 
an officer of rank had not pecuniary means to purchase a coach 
of ceremony, had made him a present of a Very ftn© one. He 
repeatedly paid the debts of several of his marshals- and gene^ 
ralSy when he thought their incomes somewhat inadequate ; 
and a case has been mentioned, where a high officer of. hia 
household had not money to purchase jewels for his mfe, of 
Napoleon orderihg a set to be presented to her wkb aii4iij«tic- 
tionjo wear them at Court. 

/tin this day h6 commanded the twelve n»y4or»«f Paris to^-^ 
Appear in their carriages of ceremon^; and, to* A^ ttocfm jus- 
tice, they were gilt and caparisoned as finely as^ time s^ ens- 
Gumstances could admit. Bonaparte (iTimeelf sat al4»ne, in a. 
atate coach with glass all round it: his^ feathers bowed deeply |n, 
over his face^ and conaequently Kttle more than the lower 
parts of it were quite uncovered. Whoever has marJced the 
eountenaiice of Napoleon moat admit it to have been oaeof 
the most expressive ever created. When I say this, I beg to 
to be understood ad distinguishitig it entirely from what ift|f)e- 
nerally called aki expressive countenance-*— namely, one invo- 
luntarily and candidly proclai«iiug the feelings whereby its 
proprietor k actuated: the amiie or the look of seorn-Mihe 
bluah, of the tear, serving not unfrequently to commutiicate 
matters which the lips would have kept secret. Though that 
apecies of expressive countenance may be oomjmonly SNtolred, 
it is often inconvenient, and would be perfectly unbefitting a 
king, a courtier, a gambler, an ambassador, or, ifi short, a m^n 
in any station of life which renders it incumbent an bim to 
keep hU counttnanoe. The lower portion of Bonaparte's 
face (as I have mentioned. in speaking of my first glance at it) 
was the finest I think I ever saw, and peculiarly caioeteteA to 
set the feelings of others on speculation, without ^giving any 
decided intimation of Ms own. On the day of the protniriga- 
tionUt occurred to me, and to my family likewise, as we saWi 
him pass slowly under out' window, that the unparaileied spleti-| 
dour of the seeiie failed in arousing him from that deep dejec-j 
tion wfaieh haid apparently seized him ever since his return to 
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y Parifl^ and vfbich . doubtless arose fropi a ooqsciou^aess of his 
erUical situation^ and the hollow ground, wbereqn he trod* 
There was ilUtimed languor in his general look : be smije^ 
not, and took but little notice of any surrounding object, .j^lle 
Appeared in fact loetded with aonoe presentimentM^onfined how- 
,ever to himself ; for of all possible events^ his sqpproaching and 
[sudden fate was last, Ibelieve, in the contemplation of ^nyper- 
[son amongst that prodigious assembly^ I apprehend the in- 
telligence of Murat's defeat in. Italy had reached him abo^t 
that time. 

^Two marshals rode, qq each side of Napoleon's coach, and 
bis three brothers occupied the next : I thought, these men all 
appeared cheerful ; at any rate, no evil presentiments were vi- 
ierible in their countenances^ After the Emperor had passed, 
my interest diminished. I was absorbed by reflection, and my 
mind was painfully diverted to the probable result of the im- * 
pending contest, which would most likely plunge into a gory 
and crowded grave thousands of the gay and sparkling warri- 
ors who, full of the principle of life and aetivity^ had that mo- 
ment passed before me. 

pihe crowds in the Champ de Mars $ the firing of the artil- 
lery; the i^irited bustle of. the entire scene f and the return of 
;the same cortege after the Constitution had beea proclaimed, — 
;left me in a state of absolute languor— ^very fresh idea sup- 
=;})laBting its predecessor in my mind ; and when I returned to 
{my hotel, it required more than a single bottle of CMtmu 
sJMargot to restore the serenity of my overexcited nerveaf 

/The rejoicings which followed the promulgation of thfe. Con- 
|Stitution were in a style of which I had no previous coneep* 
\tion. I have already observed, and every person who has been 
jmuch on the continent will bear me out in the remark, that ho 
.people are so very adroit at embeUishment as the French. Our 
(carpenters, paperhangers, &c., know no more about Parisian 
iembellishments than our plain cooks do of the hundred and 
kwenty^six modes of dressing a fresh egg, whereof every 
JPrench euisinier is perfectly master^ 

/Many temporary stands had been erected in the Champs 
d'Elysee, whence to toss out all species of provisions to the 
ipopidace. Hams, turkeys, sausages, &c. &c. were to be had 
|in abundance by scrambling for them. Twenty fountains of 
(wine were set playing into the jars, cups, and pails of all who 
choose to adventure getting near them. A number of tempo- 
raiy theatres were constructed, and games started throughout 
the green. Quadrilles and waltzes were practised every where 
around : all species of music — ^singing— jugglii^ — in fine, eye- 
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ly thing that eoaU stanap t)ie period of tha £mper0i^»i daptr- 
ture on tlie minds of the people^ were <UHlered to ,]9e putiioi 
requisition ; and a i^ene of enjoyment ensiie4 whjiel^ nolwitiM 
standing the bustle necessarily attendant, was condwted wfih 
the pdliteness and decorum of a drewiogoroofH ; urith much; 
more, indeed, than prevails at most of our publibc assemUies.^ 
No pick-pookets were heard of; ao disputes, of anyr desoription^ 
arose ; the very lowest orders of the French mJ^ih.f^pffiBr 
on such occasions cleanly dressed, and their fei^cO^Kxire eesi-' 
ders them polite and courteous to each other^ Thjdymdtel 
way with respect £br any woman,, even from e ijuohess to a. 
beggar-woman^ 

IStretching across the whole of the Place Louis Quinze, was,- 
a transparent painting of Napoleon's return from Elba, — the 
mimic ship being of equal dimensions with the real one. Na-i 
poleon appeared on the deck, and the entire effisct was most! 
impressivej 

(Phe rejoicings concluded with a display of fire^workS|)— a vr 
species of entertainment, by-the-by, wherein I never delight* 
ed. It commenced with a flight of five thousand rockets, of 
various colours, and was terminated by the ascent of a balloons 
loaded with every species of fire-work, which, bursting highj 
in the air, illuminated with overpowering blaze the whole at-! 
mosphere. By midnight, all, like an ^^ unsubstantial pa«| 
geant," had faded, leaving the ill-starred Emperor to pursue) 
his route to partial victory, final defeat, and ruinl * 

One remark in conclusion :— it was really extraordinary to 
witness the political apathy wherein the entire population, save 

* I bare read with pleasure many parts of *' Ni^Ieon's Second Reign," by 
Mr. Hobhouse. Thoueh I do not coincide with that gentleman in all his views of 
the subject, (differing from him in toto as to some,) I admit the justice of a great 
portion of his observations, and consider the work, on the whole, as a very cle* 
ver performance. In several matters of description and anecdote, he has antici- 
pated me ; and I really think has treated them with as much accuracy, and in a 
much more comprehensive manner, than I should, or perhaps could have done. 
Mine in fact is but a sketch t — ^his a history. In some matters of fact he appears 
to have been imperfectly informed : but they are not errors of a sufficient^ im- 
portant nature to involve any chaige of general inacciuracy. I myself kept an 
ample diary of the events of the Hundred Days, (of so much of them at least as 
I spent in Paris,) and until the re-entry of Louis ; and in fact subsequently, though 
less regularly. From these documents, I have extracted what I now pi^Iiah; bat 
the ww>le may perhaps hereafter appear in its original shape. 

I cannot but express my regret that Mr. Hobhouse did not rjemain in Paris until 
after Napoleon's return from Belgium, when there was a far wider and fairer field 
presented for the exercise of his pen. I really conceive it will be a loss to ttter»- 
ture if he does not recur to that period (materials cannot be wanting;) take up his 
own work where he finished, and continue it until the evacuation of Paris by the 
allied forces. The events of that interval are richly worth recording ; and it 
would fill up what is, as yet, nearly a blank in the history of Europe. 
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the military, was bound. Scarce a single expression or indi- 
cation of party feeling escaped in any direction. All seenied 
bent on pleasure, and on pleasure alone ; careless whether the 
opportunity for its indulgence were afforded them by Napole- 
on or Louis — ^by preparations for peace or war — ^by the esta- 
blishment of despotism or liberty. They were, I sincerely be- 
lieve, absolutely weary of politics, and inclined to view any 
suggestion of that nature With emotions of bitterness. At all 
times, indeed, the Parisians prefer pleasure to serious specula- 
tion ; and the wisest king of France will ever be that one who 
contrives to keep hia good citizens ^' constantly amused. 
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Bejoleings oa Napoleon's victory orer Blucher and surprise of Lord Wellington 
— ^Bulletin issued at St Cloud — ^Budget of news communicated by a French 
ttockney— -Author's alarm on account of his family—Proposes quitting Paiia— • 
Information of Heniy Thevenot : coafinncd at Lafitte's — ^Napoleon's ratiira 
from Waterloo— The author's sources of inte]ligence-<'I£s risits to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies— ^arat. Minister of Justice at the period of Louis's decapita- 
CioA— The Mous9eau MSS. and their peculiar utility to the author— Foucfa^'a 
treachery— Vacillating plan to infonn Ni^leon thereof through Count Thi- 
baudeau*— Obaervations on the Ticissitudes and political extinction of Bona- 
parte. 

THE.IBinperor having left Paris to take command of the^ 
army in Belgium^ the garrison left in that city was necessarily 
very inconsiderable. It was the universal belief^ that the allies 
would be surprised by a simultaneous attack, and the event 
warranted this supposition. The result was— ^ double defeat 
of Blucher ; the separation of the Prussian and British armies ; 
the retreat of Lord Wellington upon Brusself ; the march of 
Grouchy upon liiat city ; /and the advance of Napoleon^ The^ 
impatience of the Parisians for news may be easily conceived ; . 
nor were they kept long in suspense. Meanwhile, there ran 
through the whole mass of society a suspicion that treachery 
was on foot, but nobody could guess in what shape it would 
explode. The assassination of Napoleon was certainly regard- 
ed as a thing in contemplation, and the disafiectation of sundry 
general officers publicly discussed at the Palais Royal ; but no 
names were mentioned except Fouche's. 

On Sunday^ the 18th of June, at day-break, I was roused byt 
the noise of artillery^ I rose and instantly sallied out to in-j 
quire the cause : nc^ody could at the moment inform me ; but,^ 
it was soon announced that it was public rejoicings on account 
of a great victory gained^ by Napoleon over the Prussian^ 
commanded by Blucher, <viind the English^ by the Duke of 
Wellington : that the allies had been partly surprised, and 
were in rapid retreat, followed by the Emperor and flanked . 
by Grouchy : that a lancer had arrived as coui^ier, and given 
many details-*-one of which was that our light dragoons, un- 
der Lord Anglesea, had been completely destroyed. 
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/^immediately determined to quft Paris for the day. It was 
Sunday: every body wasVibot, the drums were beating in all 
, clirectionSy and it was impossible to say how the canaille 
j mighty in exultation at the victory, be disposed to act by the 
, [English in Paris, We therefore set out early and breakfasted 
at St. Cloud : the report of the victory had reache^l that village, 
but I perceived no indication of any great feeling on the sub- 
ject We adjourned to Bagatelle, in the very pretty garden^ 

of which we sauntered about till dinner-time* 

• ... 

This victory did not surprise me ; for wiien I saw tli^' mag- 
nificent array of troops on the occasion of the Pr0n).ulgation9 
I had adopted the unmilitary idea that tik^yrinusl be iavinei* 
ble. ^^s yet we had heard no certain particnlars: aboqt eleven 
k/cloclc, however, printed bulletins were liberally distributed, 
announcing an unexpected attack on the Prussiatl and English 
armies with the purpose of dividing them, which purpose was 
^stated to be fully accomplished .4 the Duke of Brunswick kill- 
ed ; the Prince of Orange wounded ; two Scotch regiments 
broken and sabred ; Lord Wellington in fiill retreat ; Blucher's 
army absolutely ruined ; and the Emperor in full march for 
Brussels, where the Belgian army would join the French, and 
march unitedly for Berlin. The day was rathet drizzling : we 
took shelter in the grotto, arid were there jofoed by some Pa- 
risian shopkeeper and hisf family, whd had Come but from the 
capital for their recreation. This man told us a hundred inci- 
dents, which were circulated in Paris with relation to the bat- 
tle. Among other things, it was said, that if the Emperor's 
generals did their duty, thie campaign might be already consi- 
dered over, since every man in France and Belgium would 
rise in favour of the Emperor. He told us news had arrived^ 
that the Austrians were to be neutral, and that the Russians 
durst advance no further ; that the^Klrtg of F^rasg^a would 
jbe dethroned, and that it was generally beJieved, Lord Wel- 
(lington would either be dead or in the Castle 'of Vincennes by 
iWednesday morning!) This budget of intelligence our inform- 
ant communicated himself in a very neutral way, and without 
betraying the slightest symptom either of gratification or the 
reverse ; and as it was impossible to donbt the main point (the 
defeat,)'! really bfegan to think all was lost, and that it was 
• high^time to consider how we should get out of t^rance fet^^- 
with i more particularly as the Emperor's absence fretti J^aris 
would, by leaving it at the mercy of the populace, ren^r that 
city no longer a secure residence for the subjects 0/ a hostile 
kingdom. How singular was the fact> that, at the very moment 
X was receiving this news^ — ^at the very instant when I con- 
Vox, ir. Z& 
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ceived Napoleon again the conqueror of the world, and Ihe 
rapidity of hi^ success as only supplementary to the rapiditj/f 
of his previous return, and a prelude to fresh achievements ; — \ 
that bloody and decisive conflfct was actually at its heightjl 
which had been decreed by Providence to terminate Napoleon's' 
political existence !y/ What an embarrassing problem to the 
mind of a casuist must a speculation be, as to the probable Re- 
sults, at this day, of a different dispensation! 

Our minds were npw made up to quit Paris on the follow- 
ing Thursday ; and, as the securest course, to get down to St. 
Maioes, and thence to Jersey, or some of the adjacent islands: 
and without mentigning our intention, I determined to make 
every preparation connected with the use of the sauf conduit 
which I had procured on my first arrival in Paris. But Fate 
decreed it otherwise. Napoleon's destiny had been meantime 
decided, and .my flight became unnessary. 

/ On returning to Paris, we found every thing quiet. On that 
very Sunday night, my servant, ^e Henry Thevenot,(told 
me that he had heard the French had got entangled in a forest,; 
and met a repulse^' He said he had been told this at a public l 
house in Rue Mont Blanc. 

/Ifeared the man: I suspected him to be on the espionnage^ 
lestablishroent, and therefore told him to say no more to me about \ 
the war, and that I wished much to be in England/ 

About nine ^n Thursday morning, as soon as I rose, Theve- 
not/^gain informed me, with a countenance which gave no 
indication of his own sentiments, that the French were totally 
defeated^ that the Emperor had returned to Paris, and that the' 
English were in full march to the capital/ 

/I always dreaded lest the language of my servant might be 
in some way implicate me, and I no w chid him for telling me so 
great a falsehood^^ 

<^ It is true," returned he. 

: Still I could not believe it ; and I gave him notice, on the 
spot, to quit my service. He received this intimation with\ 
much seeming indifferencqj)and his whole deportment impress-' 
ed me with suspicion. I went immediately, therefore^ to 
Messrs. Lafitte,(my bankers, and the first person I saw was 
my friendy 1^ i^hillips^'very busily employed at his desk in 
th^ outside room.; 

■ << Do you know, Phillips,'' said I, <^ that I have been oblig-| 
ed to turn off my servant for spreading a report that the French > 
are beatei^ and the Emperor returned ?" ' 

/Phillips, ^Ithout withdrawing his eyes from what he was 
engaged on, calmly and concisely replied^ '< It is true enough. '' 
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.'^Impossible!" exclaimed I. 

^' Quite possible," returned this man of few words, 

:<« Where is Napoleon?" said I. 

5" In the Palais de Bourbon Elysee," said he. ^ 

J saw it was vain to expect further communication from Afjn 
Phillips, and I went into an inner chamber to Mr. Clement| 
who seemed however more taciturn than the other. 

Being most anxious to learn all the facts, proceeded to the 

Calais d'Elys^e, my scepticism having meanwhile undergone 

great diminution from seeing an immense number of splendid 

.equipages darting through the streets, filled with full-dressed 

men, plentifully adorned with stars and orders. When I got 

to the palace, I found the court full of carriages, and a large 

hody of the national guard under arms: yet I could scarcely 

.believe my eyes; but I soon learned the principal fact from a 

hundred mouths and with a thousand different details :-— my 

informants agreeing only on one point — namely, that the 

^rmy was defeated bi/ treachery ^ and that the Emperor had 

!returned to Paris in quest of new materiel. Groups and 

jcrowds were collecting every where; and confusion reigned tri- 

«umpfaant| 

Being somewhat rudely driven out of the court-yard, I now 
^ent round to the Champs d'EIysee, at the rear of the pa- 
lace. Sentinels, belonging to Napoleon's guard, were by this 
^time posted outside the long terrace that skirts the garden.* 
They would permit no person to approach close ; but I was 
near enough to discern Napoleon walking deliberately back- 
Jwards aod forwards on that terrace, in easy conversatioo with 
two personsiwhom I conceived to be his uncle. Cardinal Fescb, 
and Count Bertrand; — and I afterwards heard that I was right. 
.The Emperor /Wore a short blue coat and a small three-6ocked 
/hat, and held nis hands behind his back seemingly in a most 
tranquil mood/ Nobody could in fact suppose he was in any 
agitation whatever, and the Cardinal appeared much more earn- 
est in the conversation than himself. I stood there abou-t &(-* 
teen minutes, when the sentries ordered us off; and as I obey- 
ed, I saw Napoleon walk up towards the palace. 

I never saw the Emperor of the French after that day, 
which was, in fact, the last of his reign. It ought to have 
been the last day of his existence, or the first of some new se- 
Iries of ^tchievgments: but Fate had crushed the man, and he 
S could rouse himself no more. Though I think he could count 
but scantily on the fidelity of the national guards, yet he was 
in possession of Mont-martre, and, as the event proved, ano- 
ther and a very powerful army might soon have been gathered 
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about hiiD. Perhaps, too, had Bonaparte rallied in good earn- 
tBty be might have succeeded in working even on the very 
pride of his former subjects to free the soil of the grande na^ 
tion from foreign invasion^ 

Madame Le Jeune, the mistress of the hotel wherein we re- 
aided, was sister to General Le Jeune, the admirable painter 
who executed those noble pieces of the battles of Jena and Au- 
aterlitz, which had been in the outside room at the gallery of 
the Tuilleries. I am no judge of painting, but I think every 
thing he did (isind his pieces were numerous) possessed great 
effect. Through him, until the siege terminated by the sur- 
render of Paris, we learned all that was going on amongst the 
French; and through Dr. Marshall and Col. Macirone I daily 
became acquainted with the objects of the English, as I verily 
believe those two gentlemen were at the same time in corres- 
pondence with both the British and French authorities. 
J /After Napoleon had been a few days making faint and fruit- 
ss endeavours to induce the deputies to grant him the maie< 
riel and aid him in a new armament, their coldness to himself 
individually became too obvious to be misconstrued: fortuiijQ 
had in fact forsaken Napoleon, and friends too often follow ffuv 
tune; and it soon became notorious that Fouche had every dis- 
position to seal his roaster's destructioh. The Emperor bad^ 
however, still many true and faithful friends — many ardent^ 
partisans on whose fidelity he might rely. He had an arinjr! 
which could not be estranged, which no misfortune could di-^ 
vert from hini^ But his enemies (including the timid and tUe 
neutral among the deputies) appeared to me decidedly to out- 
number those who would have gone Jar in ensuring his rein- 
statement. Tranquillity seemed to be the general wish, and the 
re-equipment of Napoleon would have rendered it unattainable. 

{Nevertheless, the deputies proceeded calmly on their busi- 
ness, and events every day assumed a more extraordioery ap-f 
pearance. The interval between the Emperor's return from^ 
Waterloo and his final abdication — between his departure fori 
Malmaison and the siege of Paris — was of the most interesting' 
and important nature; and so great was my curiosity to be aware j 
of passing events, that ( am conscious I went much farther' 
lengths than prudence would have warranted.^/ 

During the debates in the Deputies after Napoleon's return,- 
'I was almost daily present. 1 met a gentleman who procured > 
me a free admission^ and through whom I became acquainted, 
by name with most, and personally with many, of the most 
celebrated characters, not only of the current time« but also 
who bad flourished during the different stages of the revfdutioD. 
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I was particularly made ki^own to Garat, who had been miois* 
ter of justice at the time Louis XVL was beheaded^ and had 
read to him his sentence and conducted him to the 8ca£fold» 
Although he had not voted for the king's deaths he durst not 
refuse to execute his ofRcial functions ; his attendance there- 
fore could not be considered as voluntary. He was at this 
time a member of the Deputies. His person would well an- 
swer the idea of a small; slighti sharp-looking, lame tailor ; 
hut his conversation was acute^ rational, and temperate. He 
regarded Napoleon as lost beyond all redemption ; nor did he 
express any great regret hereat, seeming to me a mari of. much 
mental reservation. I suspect he had been too much of a ge- 
nuine republican, and of too democratic and liberal a policy, 
ever to have been any great admirer even of the most splen* 
did of imperators. I think he was sent out of Paris on the 
king's restoration. 

/ufty friend having introduced me to the librarian of the 
jdhamber of Deputies, I was suffered to sit in the ante-room^ 
|or library, whenever I chose, and had consequently a full op- 
^iportunity of seeing the ingress and egress of the deputies, who 
frequently formed small groups in the ante-room, and entered 
^nto earnest although brief conferences.} My ready access to 
the gallery of the House itself enabled me likewise to know 
the successive objects of their anxious solicitude. 

. T'he librarian was particularly obliging, and su fibred me to 
$ee and examine many of the moM curious old documents. 
IBut the original manuscript of Rou^aii^s "Confessions,^' and 
'pi his ^^ Eloisa," produced me a real treat His writing is^A» 
legible as print : the "Eloisa,'' a work of mere fancy, with- 
out one obliteration ; whilst the " Confeasions," which the au- 
jthor put forth as matter of fact, are, oddly enough, full of al- 
terations in every page^ 

When I wished for an hour of close observation, I used to 
draw my chair to a window, get Rousseau into my hand, and, 
whilst apparently ri vetted on his "Confessions," watch from 
the corner of my eye the earnest gesticulation and ever-vary- 
ing countenances of some agitated group of deputies : many of 
them, as they passed by, cast a glance on the object of my at- 
tention, of which I took care that they should always have a 
compjete view. 

'<5b5erving one day a very unusual degree of excitement 
4mongst the members in the Chamber, and perceiving the sally 
lOf the groups into the library to be more frequent and earnest 
than ordinary, I conceived that something vecy mysterious 
was in agitation. I mentioned my suspicions to a well-in- 
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formed friend : he nodded assent^ but was too. wise or too tim-i 
orous to give any opinion on so ticklish a subject I well; 
knew that Napoleon had been betrajed, because I had learned' 
from an authentic source that secret despatches had been actu-^ 
ally sent by Fouche to the allies, and that the embassy to thel 
Emperor of Russia, from M. Lafitte, &c had been some hourm 
untieipated and counteracted by the chief commissioner of go*> 
vernmenty 

/it was clear to every body that Napoleon had lost his forti!-| 
tude : in fact, to judge by his conduct,, he seraiied so feeble and 
irresolute that he had cea^d to be formidable, and it occurred tv 
xne that some sudden and strong step was in the contemplatiw 
of his true friends, to raise his energies once more, and stlinu4 
late him to resistance. I was led to think so, particularly, by' 
hearing some of his warmest partisans publickly declare that^ 
if he had not lost all feeling both for himself and France, he! 
should take the alternative of either reigning again or dying in! 
the centre of his still-devoted army^^ 

/the next day confirmed my surmises. I discovered that a^ 
letter had been written without signature, addressed to Count . 
Thibaudeauy but not yet sent, disclosing to him, in detail and 
with proofs, the treachery of Fouche, &c. and advising the 
Emperor instantly to arrest the traitors, unfold the treason to 
the chambers-^then put himself at the head of his guard^y re- 
assemble the army at VUette, and, before the allies could unite, 
make one effort more toju^- S^r^cice from subjugation. This! 
was, I heard, the pmipfi^f the letter ; and I also learned the 
4itede and hour determined on to carry it to Count Tfaibaudeau. 
It was to be slipped into the letter-box in the ante-room of the 
Chamber, which was used, as I have already mentioned, as a 
library. I was determined to ascertain the fact ; and, seated 
in one of the windows, turning over the leaves and copying! 
passages out of my favourite manuscripts, I could see plainly 
where the letter-box was placed, and kept it constantly in my 
eye. The crowd was always considerable ; groups were con- 
versing ; notes and letters were every moment put into the bos 
for delivery; but I did not see the person who had been descri- 
bed to me as about to give Count Tbibaudeau the information. 
At length, however, I saw him warily approach the box : he 
was obviously agitated — so much so indeed, that far from 
avoiding^ his palpable timidity would have excited observa-^ 
tion. He had the note in his hand : he looked around him, 
put his hand toward the box, withdrew it, changed colour, 
made a second effort-— and his resolution again faltering, walk- 
ed away without effecting his purpose. I afterwards learned 
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'tliat the letter had been destroyed, and that Count Thibaudeau 
"^received no intimation till too late^^ 

This was an incident fraught with portentous results :. had 
/ihat note been dropped, as intended^ into the box, the fate of 
. Europe might have remained long undecidedp^; Fouche, the 
most eminent of traitors, would surely have met his due re- 
ward ; Bonaparte would have put himself at the hea<l of the 
army assembling at Vilette — numerous, enthusiastic, and des- 
perate. Neither the Austrian tior the Russian armies were 
Within reach of Paris ; whilst that of the French would, I be- 
lieve, in point of numbers, have exceeded the English and 
Prussian united force: and it is more than probable, that the 
most exterminating battle which ever took place between two 
great armies, would have been fought next day in the suburbs^ 
or perhaps in the Boulevards of Paris. 

Very different indeed were the consequences of that sup- 
pression. [The evil genius of Napoleon pressed down the 
balance ; and instead of any chance of remounting his throne, 
'he forfeited both his lofty character and his life ; arid Fouche, 
Breading the risk of detection, devised a plan to get the Em- 
peror clear out of France, and put him at least into the power 
{'of the British govern men tf 

This last occurrence marked finally the destiny of Napoleon. 
.Fortune had not onXy forsaken^ but she mocked h\m\ I She 
tossed about, and played with, before she destroyed her victim 
-M)eB moment giving him hopes which only rendered despair 
more terrible the next. After what I saw of his downfall, no 
public event, no revolution, can ever exite in my mind one 
moment of surprise. I have seen, and deeply feel, that we are 
daily deceived in our views of every thing and every body. 

Bonaparte's last days of power were certainly full of tre- 
mendous vicissitudes: — on one elated by a great victory — on 
the next overwhelmed by a fatal overthrow. Hurled from a 
lofty throne into the deepest profundity of misfortune ; — ^be- 
reft of his wife and only child ; persecuted by his enemies ; 
abandoned by his friends ; betrayed by his ministers ; hum- 
bled, depressed, paralyzed ; — ^his proud heart died within him ; 
his great spirit was quenched ; and, after a grievous struggle. 
Despair became his conqueror, and Napoleon Bonaparte dege- ' 
Derated into an ordinary mortal. 
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Negotiation between tbe proYisional government of ^arid and the Allies— Got 
M^cif one's miesion— The authot crosses thebarirer of the French anny^ misses 
the colonel, and is detained on suspicion — Led before Marshal Davonst, 
Prince d'EJcfenfaht Mid Oommaider-fn-Chief of the forces at Vilette — ^The mar- 
shal% ftiai^hty dem^^nonri and the imprecations of the soldierjr — A -friend in 
need; or, one good turn deserves another — Remarks of a French officer oik the 
battle of Waterlbo-^JLcdountof the physical and moral str^gth and disposi- 
tioa of 4lye.wn)y «t Viktte^ReCarA 'of the jSUz^^fnen^inrjSArr Awkward mis- 
take of one of the sentries — Liberation of the author — Marshal Davouait's ex- 
pressions to the negotiators. 

,'•■■< , - , 

In the toonth of July, 1815, there was a frequent intercourse 
of parhni^n^aires between the. commissioners of the French 
government and the allies. Davoust, Prince d'Eckmuhl,, com- 
manded the ]Frepcb!army «Bsembted at. Vilette and about the 
Canal d'Ourk, a neighbourhood where many thousand Bus-: 
sians had fallen in the battle. of the preceding ^summer, /i bad ^ 
the greatest anxiety to sec the, French armyj and Col. Maci- 
rone being sent out with one of Fouche's despatches to the 
Duke of Wellington,. I felt no apprehiension, being duly j>rm- 
ed with my sat^ conduit ^ and thought t would take that op- 
portunity of passing the Barrier de ^^ule, and strolling about 
until Macirone's carriage should come up. It, however, by 
some mischanceii, drove rapidly by me^ and I wa3 conseqiiently 
left in rather an awkward situation. 

I did not reimain long in, suspense, (6eing stopped by two of*"j 
ficers, who questioned me somewhat tartly as to my presump-f 
tion in passing the centuries^ "who,'' said they, ^^mustMve. 
mistaken you for one. of the Commissaries' attendant9^" /t 
produced my passport, which stood me in no further advan-j 
tage than to ensure a very civil arrest. I was directly takenl 
to the quarters of Marshal Davoust, who was at the time In^k-i 
fasting on grapes and bread in a very good hotel by the side/ 
of the canal. He showed at first a sort of austere iodififerenee! 
that was extreniely disagreeable to me: but on my telling him^ 
who I w^, and every thing relating to the transaction, the mani-j 
festation of my candour struck him so forcibly, that he said I{ 
was at liberty to walk about, but not to repass the lines till the; 
return of the parlementaires^ and further inquiry mad^about 
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me. I was not altogether at my ease : the Priace waa now 
very polite, but I knew nobody, and was undoubtedly a 6uspi<* 
cious person. However, I was civilly treated by the officers 
who met me^ and on ibe contrary received many half-English 
curses from several soldiers who, I suppose, had been prisoners 
in England. I wa^ extremely hunfp'y.and nauch fatigued, and 
kept on the b9nk o^ the canal, as completely out of the way of 
the military as I could. 

Twas at length, thus accosted in my own language by an eld- 
erly officer: 

I "Sir,'' said he, " I think I have seen you in England?" 
I " I have not the honour to recollect having met you, Sir>" 

replied I. 

[ M I shall not readily forget it," rejoined the French officer: 

" do you remember being, about two yeans since, in the town 
ofOdiham?'? 

" Very well," said I. 

" You recollect some French officers who were prisoners 
there?" 

These words at once brought the circumstance to my mind, 
and I answered, " I do now recollect seeing you, perfectly." 

<* Yes," said my interlocutor, '* I was one of the three fo- 
reigners who were pelted with mud by the garfons in the 
streets of Odiham; and do you remember striking one of the 
garfons who followed us, for their conduct ?" 

"I do not forget it." 
) « Gome with me. Sir," pursued he, "and weHl talk it over 

V in another place-"/ 

The fact had been as he represented. A few French offi- 
cers, prisoners at Odiham, were sometimes roughly treated by 
the mob. Passing by chance one day with Lady Barringtoa 
through the streets of that town, I saw a great number of boys 
following, hooting and hissing the French officers. I struck 
tw^ or three of these idle dogs with my cane, and rapped at 
the constable's door, who immediately canine out and piit them 
to flight, — interfering, however, rather reluctantly on the part 
of what he called the **d — d French for^gnersP I express- 
ed and felt great indignation; the officers thanked me warmly^ 
and I believe were shortly after removed to Oswestry." 

My friend told me that his two comrades at Odiham were 
killed-^the one at Waterloo, and the other by a wagon' passing 
over him at Charleroi, on the 16tfa of June; and that scarcely 
an officer who had been prisoner at his first depot at Oswestry 
had survived the last engagements. fHe gave me in bis room 
sat Vilette wine, breA*, and grapes, with dried sausages ifreH 

Vol. II. 36 
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seasoned with garlicky and a glass of eau-de-vie. I was highV 
pleased at tiiis rencontre. My companion was a most intelli^ 
gent person^ and communicative to the. utmost extent of mv 
curiosity) His narrative of many of the events of the battles 
of the 16th and 18th ult. was most interesting, and carried with 
it every mark of candoar. The minutes rolled away speedily 
in his company, and seemed to me indeed far too fleeting. 

;He had not l^een wounded, though in the heat of both en-/ 
gagements. He attributed the loss of the battle to three cau- 
ses: — the wanton expenditure of the cavalry;-— the negligent 
uncovering of the right wing by Grouchy ;r-<ftnd the impetuo- 
sity of Napoleon, in ordering the last attack by the Old Guard, 
which he should have postponed till next day. He said he had 
no doubt that the Belgian troops would all have left the field 
before morning.^ He had been engaged on the left, and did 
not see the Prussian attack ; but said, that it had the efieet of 
consolidating all the different corps of the French army. 

He told me that Napoleon was forced off the field by the ir- 
resistible crowds which the advance of the English cavaby 
had driven into disorder, whilst there was not a possibility of 
rallying a single squadron of their own. His episodes respect- 
ing the occurrences of that day were most affecting^ and I be- 
lieve true. ^ 

In this agreeable society, <^my spirits mounted again, «nd I 
soon acquired courage sufficient to express my great anxiety to^: 
see the army, adding, that I durst not go aJone. My friend- 
immediately took me under his arm^ and walked with nie 
through the whole lines, introduoing me to several of hie com- 
rades, and acting throughout in the kindest and most gentle- 
manly manner. This was precisely the opportunity I had so 
long wished for of viewing the French troops, whieh were* 
then full of impetuosity and confidence, and eager for battle.' 
Neither the Russians nor Austriant ted i^teehed Paris, and it 
was supposed Davoust would anticj^ite the attack of the oth- 
er allies, who only waited for the junction of these powers and 
their heavy artillery to recommence operations. The scene 
was so new to me, so impressive, and so important, that it was 
only OQ my return home my mind got steady eno«^h to orga- 
nize its ideas, and permit me to take coherent notes of What 
I had witnessed. [ 

[The battle, of Waterloo was understood to have dispersed so 
entirely the French army, — that powerful and glorious display 
of heroes and of arms which a very few days previously had 
passed before my eyes,-^*that scarcely ten men (except Grou- 
chy 's division) Returned in one body tft Paris; and those who 
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did return were in such a state of wretcMness and depression, 
that I took for granted the spirit of tb^ French army had been 
fear/mfi-tiMerf— their battallionfi nevP*^ to be rallied— their cour- 
*affe thoroughly cooled I I considrred that the assembly at Vi- 
lette could not be numerous, and was more calculated to make 
a show for bett^* terms tbdn to resist the conquerors. How 
great then ir^st have ^een my astonishment when the even- 
ing parade ^rned o^tf as the officers informed me, above sixty^ 
\five tko^^cind i^nfantryj which, with artillery and cavalry, 
fre<cho«* tog^fter near 80,000 men. I thought several of the 
'wtiv^tes Md drunk rather to© muchr but whether sober or not, 
Ahdy scKimed to be all in a state of wild, enthusiastic excite- 
Wien^ — little removed from insubordination, but directly lend- 




taque: 

fed '^ Nous sommes trahis! trahisonf trahison! a la batailk! 
b la batailk P^ Crowds of them, as if by instinct or for past- 
ime, would rush voluntarily together, and in a moment form 
long column, then disperse and execute some other manoeu- 
/vre ; whilst others, dispersed in groups, sang in loud chorus 
Isuadry war soogs, wherein /e^ Prusses and les Anglais were 
ithe general theme| 

/i had no conception how it was possible that, in a few days 
alter such a total dispersion of the French army, another could 
/oe so rapidly collected, and which, though somewhat less nu- 
imerpus, the officer told me evinced double the enthusiasm of 
'thoae who had farmed the defeated corps. They had now it 
is tine the atimulus of that defeat to urge them desperately on 
ftQt>refrieve that military glory which had been so awfully ob- 
scured ; their artillery was most abundant ; and we must never 
'fo^et that the French soldier is always better informed, and 
rposs^ssed of more mora/e than our own^ In truth, t really 
do believe there was scarcely a man in that army at Vilette 
who W0uld willingly have quitted the field of battle alive> un- 
less victorious. 

Though their tumultuous excitement certainly at this tim^ 
/bore the appearance of insubordination, my conductor assured^ 
line, I was mistaken in forming such a judgment: he admitted 
f jthat they durst not check that exuberant zeal on the instant ; 
but added, that when the period arrived to form them for bat- 
tle, not a voice would be heard — not a limb move, till the at- 
tack commenced, except by order of their leaders ; artd that if 
the traitors in Paris suffered them once more to try their for-r 
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tune^he did not think ^here was an individual in .that army " 
whor entertained a doubt \f the result. 

In the production of thi^ confidence, party spirit doubtless 
was mixed up: but/no imparH^l observer ct^ald deny, that if. 
the troops at Vilette had been heartily joined by forty thou-^ 
sand of the national guards and eouniry volunte^ars then within*' 
the walls of Paris, the consequence would have "^eh at least! 
extremely problematical y 

, The day passed on, and I still strolled aboui with n^ ptiiite 
/conducto^whom I begged to remain with me. He Wi^ ri^f ^'^ 
an of&cer of high rank : I believe a captain of the eV^h|y-ir^, 
infantry — ^tall, very thin, gentlemanly, and had seen lo»g gei- 
vice. 

Prom this crowd of infuriated soldiers; he led me farther to \^ 
^e left, whither a part of the Old GuardJ who had been I be^ 
lieve quartered at Mont-martre, ^d for some cause or otherj 
been that evening removed. I had, as the reader will perhaps! 
recollect, a previous opportunity of admiring that unrivalled 
body of veteran warriors ; and their appearance this evening 
interested me beyond measure. Every man looked like ani 
Ajax, exhibiting a firmness of step and of gesture at once for- 
midable and even graceful. At the same time, I fancied that 
there was a cast of melancholy over their bronzed counte-j 
nances. When I compare what I that day witnessed to thej 
boyish, ordinary-looking corps now generally composing the! 
guardians of that once military nation, I can scarcely avoid^ 
sighing whilst I exclaim tempora mutaiitxir ! f 

/t grew, however, at length impatient ; evening was closing, v» 
and, if detained, I must I suppose have bivouacked^ To be 
sure, the weather was so fine that it would have been of no 
great consequence : still my situation was disagreeable, and the 
more so, as(1my family, being quite ignorant of it, must neccs- ^ 
sarily feel uneasy. I was therefore becoming silent and ab- 1 
stracted^ (and my friend had no kind of interest to get me 
released,). when two carriages appeared driving towards the 
barrier where we stood. A shot was fired by the advanced 
sentry at one of them, which immediately stopped. A party ': 
was sent out, and the carriage entered ; there were two gen-' 
tlemen in it, one of whom had received the baLt ' believe, in 
his shoulder. A surgeon instantly attended, and they proceed- 
ed within the lines. They proved to be fwo of the parlemen- 
faires who had gone out with despatches. The wound was 
not mortal ; and its infliction arose from a' mistaken construc- 
tion> on the part of the sentinel, of his orders. 
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The other carriage (in which was Col. Macirone) drove on 
without stopping at the head-quarters of Davoust. <^y kind 
. Gompanion said he would now go and try to get me dismissed : 
^^he did so, and procured an order for my departurg/ on sign- 
ing my name, address, and occupation, and the name of some 
person who knew me in Paris. I mentioned Mr. Phillips, of 
Lafitt's, and was then suffered to depart. It will be imagined 
that I was not dilatory in walking home, where, of course, I 
was received as a lost ske^^ — ^no member of my family hav- 
kig the slightest idea whither I had gone. 

/-Tir& officer, as he accompanied me to the barrier, described 
(o me the interview between the parlementaires and Davoust. 
jThey had, it seems, made progress in the negotiation, very 
[much against the Marshal's inclinations. He was. confident of 
ictory, and expressed himself, with great warmth, in the fol- 
lowing emphatic words: — '* Begone! and tell your. employer, 
"'ouch^, that the prince of Eekmuhl will defend Paris till its 
flames set this'handkerchief on fire!'' waving one as he spoJkeJ 
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PROJECTED ESCAPE GF NAPOLEON. 

Attack on the bridge of Charefiton by tbe RusBians-^Fouche's arrangements for 
the dtfence of Pari6-»Bonaparte'« retirement to Malmaison^-^iB want of moral 
courage— Comparison bMween Nai^leon and Frederick the Great — Extraordi- 
narj reaolution of the Ez*Emperor to repair to London — Preparations for his 
undertaking &e journey as avcretary to Dr. MarahaU*~The scheme abandoned 
from dread of treachery on. the road to the coast-^Tetfmination of the author's 
intercourse with Dr. Mafsiudl and the cause hereof:— Remuneration; of Col* 
Macirone by the arch-traitor, Fouche. 

It was the received opimon that the allies woald form a 
blockade rather than venture an assault on Paris. The numer- 
ical strength and morale of the French army at. Vilette the 
reader hf^ already seen. The English army was within view 
of^ and occupied St. Denis ; the Prussians were on the side of 
Sevres ; and the Russians wer& expected in the direction of 
Charenton, along the Marne. .That Paris might have been ta- 
ken by storm is possible ; but if the Frmich army had been 
augmented by one-half of the natiooftl guard, the effort would 
surely have been most sanguinary, and the result most doubt* 
ful. Had the streets been intersected, naines sunk, the bridges 
broken down, and the populaee armed as well as cir^imstances 
would permit (the heights being at the same time duly defend- 
ed,) though I am not a military man, and therefc»^ very liable 
to error on su^h a subject, I have little doubt, instead of mere 
negotiation, it would have cost the allies more than one half of 
their forces before they had arrived in the centre of the French 
metropolis. The defence of Saragossa by Palafox (though bu" 
a qhieftain of Guerilla) proved the possibility of ^defendin^"^ 
open town against a valorous enemy. / , 

I was breakfastin^an Dr. MarshalFs gardenlWhen ^f^y. 
a heavy firing commence : it proceeded from Charen^^ jf":i 
three miles from Paris, where the Russian advanced^fV^ ^^ 
attacked the bridge, which had not been broken,^. ^ ^"S" . 
it was one of the leading avenues to the Castle,^. V incennes. 
Fouche indeed bad-- contrived to weaken this/^^; etlectuaiiy, 
so that the defence there could not be long r^/;^7V ' ^"^ 7 . 
had also ordered tto thousand stand of ar;^^° betaken secret- 
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^ ]y out of Paris and lodged in the Castle of VincenneS; to pre- 
. Vent the Parisians from arming^ 

^. The discharges continuing in occasional volleys, like a sort 
/6f running fire, I was most anxious to go to some spot which 
Would command that part of the country ; but the Doeior dis- 
^'jsuaded me, saying it could not be a sev^e or lengthened strug- 
Vgle, as Fouche had taken care of that matter.) I led him gra- 
dually into conversation on the business, and he made known 
to me, though equivocally ^ much more than I had ever sus- 
pected. Every despatch, every negotiation, every step which 
it was supposed by such an(K>og the/French as had their coun- 
try's honour and character at heart, might operate to prevent 
the allies from approaching Paris after the second abdication, 
' had been either accompanied by counter-applications, or de- 
feated by secret instructions from Fouche. 

While mock negotiations were thus carrying on at a ^stance, 
and before the English army had reached St. Denis, Bonaparte 
Iwas already at Malmaison, It had become quite clear that he 
.'Was a lost man ; and this mo^t celebrated of all soldiers 'on re-^ 
^tfcord proved by his conduct,, at that crisis/ the distinction be- 
tween animal and mental courage ; the nrst is an instinctive 
quality, enjoyed by us in common with many of the brute cre- 
ation ; the latter is the attribute of man alone. The first, Na- 
poleon eminently possessed ; in the latter he. was certainly de- 
fective. (Frederick the Great, in mental courage, was altogether 
1 superior to Napoleon. He could fight and fly, and rally and fight 
again; his spirit never gave in ; his perseverance never flag- 
jged-: he seemed, in fact, insusceptible of despondency, and 
was even greater in defeat than in victory: he never quitted 

• his army whilst a troop could be rallied ; and the seven years' 
war proved that the king of Prussia was equally illutrious, 
whether fugitive or conqueror. 

Napoleon reversed those qualities. No warrior that history 
records ever was so great -whilst successful : his victories were 
followed up with the rapidity of lightning ; in overwhelming 
an army, he in fact often subdued a kingdom, and profited 
more by each triumph than any general that had preceded him. 

* But he cotild not stand up under defeat! 

The several plans for Napolfeon's escape, I heard as they 
were successively formed : such of them ds had an appearance 
of plausibility, Fouche found means to counteract. It wotild 
not be amusing to relate the various devices whieh were sug- 
gested for this purpose. /!l^apoleon was meanwhile almost pas- 
sive and wrapped in apathy. He clung to existence with even 
a mean tenacity; and it is difiicult to imagine but that his in- 
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tellect must have suffered before he was led to . eudure a life of 
ignominious exile]) 

At DoiTtor MarshalPs^ hotel one morning, I remarked his 
travelling carriage as if put in preparation for a journey, hav- 
ing candles in the lamps, &c. A smith had been examining 
it, and the servants were all in motion. I suspected some 
movement of consequence, but could not surmisb what. The 
Doctor did not appear to think that I had observed these pre- 
parations. 

On a sudden, whilst walking in the garden, I turned. short 
on him. 

''Doctor," said I, at a venture, ^'you are going on an im- 
portant journey to-night.'^ 

" How do you know ?" said he, thrown off his guard by 
the abruptness of my remark. 

"Well!" continued I, smiling, "I wish you well ont of 

itr 

" Out of what ?^' exclaimed he, recovering his self-posses- 
sion, and sounding me in his turn. 

*' Oh, no matter, no matter," said I, with a significant nod, 
as if I was already acquainted with his proceedings. 

This bait took in some degree ; and after a good deal of fen- 
cing, (knowing that he could fully depend on my secrecy,) the 
Doctor led me into his study, where he said he would commu- 
nicate to me a very interesting and important matter. He then 
unlocked his desk, and produced an especial passport for him- 
self and his secretary to Havre de Grace, thence to embark for 
England ; and he showed me a t^^ry large and also a smaller 
bag of gold, which he was about to tal^e with him. 

He proceeded to inform me, that it was determined Napole- 
on should go to England ; that he had himself agreed to it ; 
and that he was to travel in Dr. Marshall's carriage, as his se- 
cretary, under the above-mentioned passport It was arranged 
that, at twelve o'clock that night, the Emperor with the Queen 
of Holland were to be at Marshall's house, and to set off thence 
immediately; that on arriving in England he was forthwith to 
repair to London, preceded by a letter to the Prince Regent, 
stating that he threw himself on the protection and generosity , 
of the British nation and required permission to reside therein 
as a private individual. 

The thing seemed to me too romantic to be serious : and the 
Doctor could not avoid perceiving my incredulity. He how- 
ever enjoined me to secrecy, which by-the-by was unnecessa- 
ry: I mentioned the circumstance, and should have mentioned 
it, only to one member of my family, whom I knew to be as 
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cautious as myself. But I determined to ascertain the fact ; aa4 
before twelve o'clock at night repaired .to the Rue Pigale, and 
stood up underneath a door somewhat further on the opposite 
side of the street tq Qr. Marshall's bouse. 

A strong light shone through the curtains of the first floor 
windows^ ancTlights were also moving about in the upper sto* 
ry. The court meantime was quite dark, and the indications 
altogether bespoke that something extraordinary was going for* 
ward in the house. Every ^loment I expected to see Napole* 
on come to the gate. He came not : — but about half after 
twelve^ an elderly officer buttoned up in a blue surtout rode up 
to the porte-cochere^ which, on his ringing, was instantjiir 
opened. He went in^^ and after remaining about twenty mi* 
nutes, came out on horseback as before^ and went down the 
street. I thought he might h$ive been a precursor, and still 
kept my ground until, some time after, the light in the first 
floor was extinguished ; and thence inferring what subsequent- 
ly proved to be the real state of the case^ I returned home- 
wards disappointed. 

Next day Dr. Marshall told me that Napoleon had been dis* 
suaded from venturing to Havre de Grace — he believed by the 
Queen of Holland : some idea had occurred either to him or 
her that he might not be fairly decdt unth on the road* I 
own the same suspicion had struck me when I first hea|*d of the 
plot, though I was far from implicating the Doctor in any pro-, 
ceeding of a decidedly treacherous nature. The incident was 
however, in all its bearings, an extraordinary one. 

My intimacy with Doctor Marshall at length ceased, and in 
a manner very disagreeable. . I liked the man, and I do not 
wish to hurt bis feelings ; but certain mysterious imputations 
thrown out by his lady terminated pur connexion. 

A person with whom I was extremely intimate happened to 
be in my drawing-room one day when Mrs. Marshall called. 
I observed nothing of a particular character except that Mrs. 
Marshall went suddenly away; and as I handed her into her 
carriage, she said, '^ You promised to dine with us to-morroW| 
and I requested you to bring any friend you liked : but do not 
let it be that fellow I have just seen ; I have taken a great 
dislike to his countenance!" No further observation was made, 
and the lady departed. 

On the next morning I received a note from Mrs. Marshall, 
stating that she had reason to knowy some malicious person had 
represented me as being acquainted with certain affairs very 
material for the government to understand — and as having pa- 
pers in my possession which might be required from me by the 

Vol. II. 21 
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minister Fouche ; advising me therefore to leave town for 
awhile, sooner than be troubled respecting business so disa- 
greeable ; and adding that, in the meantime, Colonel Macirone 
would endeavour to find out the facts, and apprize me of them. 

I never was more surprised in my life, than at the receipt of 
this letter. I had never meddled at ail in French politics, save 
to hear and see all I could, and say nothing. T neither held 
nor had held any political paper whatever ; and I therefore im- 
mediately went to Sir Charles Stuart, our ambassador, made 
my complaints, and requested his Excellency's personal inter- 
ference. To my surprise, Sir Charles in reply asked me, how 
I could chance to know such a person as Macirone ? I did not 
feel pleased at this, and answered somewhat tartly, << Because 
both the English and French governments, and his EirceHency 
to boot, had not only intercourse witH, but had employed Ma- 
cirone both in Italy and Paris ; and that I knew him to be at 
that moment in communication with persons of the highest re- 
spectability in both countries. 

Sir Charles then wrote a note to Fouche, informing him who 
I was, &c. &c. and I finally discovered it was all a scheme of 
Mrs. Marshall for a purpose of her own. This led me to other 
investigations ; and tfie result was, that further communication 
with Dr. Marshall on my part became impossible. I certainly 
regretted the circumstance, for he was a gentlemanly and in- 
telligent man. 

Colonel Macirone himself was soon taught by Fouche what 
it is to be the tool of a traitor. Although the Colonel might 
have owed no allegiance to Napoleon, he owed respect to him- 
self; and having forfeited this to a certain degree, he had the 
mortification to find, that the only remuneration which the 
arch-apostate was disposed to concede him^ was public disgrace 
and a dangeon. 
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BATTLE OF SEYBES AND ISSY. 

Afternoon ramble on the Boulevard Italien — ^Interrupted by the report of artille- 
ry— iSong^oicf of the fair sex — Female soldiers — ^The author repairs to a point 
' commanding the field of battle — Scite of the projected palace of the King of 
Bora&^Rapidity of the movements of the French as contrasted with those of 
the PrU88ian8~-Blowing-up of the bridge of St Gloud^^Visit of the author to 
thci encampment in the Champ de Mars — The wounded soldier. 

|M7 anxiety to witness a battle, without being necessarily 

fi party in it, did not lonf; remain ungratified. Whilst walk- 
ng one afternoon on the Boulevard Italien, a very heavy firing 
bf musketry and cannon burst upon my ear. It proceeded from 
kip the course of the Seine, in the direction of Sevres. I knew 
at once that a military engagement was going forward, and my 
heart bounded at the thought: the sounds appeared to me of all 
jothers the most sublime and tremendous. One moment there 
VfBS a rattling of musketry, which appeared nearer or more 
distant according to the strength of the gale which wafted its 
Volleys ; another, the heavy echo of ordnance rolled through 
ihe groves and valley of Sevres, and the village of Issy ;— 
jagain, these seemed surperseded by a separate firing, as of 
&m.all bodies of skirmishers ; and the whole was mingled with 
Ihe shouts and hurras of the assailants and assailed. Altoge- 
ither, my nerves experienced a sensation different from any 
fthat had preceded it^ and alike distinguished both from brave- 
ry and fear. 

As yet the battle had only reached me by one sense ; al- 
though imagination, it is true, supplied the place of ail. Though 
my eyes viewed not the field of action, yet the sanguinary 
conflict moved before my fancy in most vivid colouring. 

I was in company with Mr. Lewines, when the first firing 
.roused our attention. /< A treble line'' of ladies was seated in 
Ifront of ;' Tortoni's, under the lofty arbours of the Boulevard 
'italien, enjoying their ices and an early soirSe, and attended 
{by a host of unmilitary chers-affiisy who, together with men- 
'dicant songsters and musicians, were dispersed along that line 
of female attraction which ^< occupied^' one side of the entire 
boulevard; and with scarcely any interruption ^^ stretched 
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away" to the Porte St Martin, ^trange to say, scarcely a 
movement was excited amongst the fair part of the society by 
the report of the ordnance and musketry ; not one beauty rose 
from her chair, or checked the passage of the refreshing iee to 
her pouting lips. I could not choose but be astonished ^ this 
apathy, which was only disturbed by the thunder of a tremend- 
ous salvo of artillery, announcing that the afibir wa$ becoming 
moje general. / 

f^^Jlh! sacrt Dieuf machereP' said one lovely creature ^ 
to another, as they sayat the entrance of Tortoni's :/*' «ffcre. 
Dieu ! qu^esUce que ce svperbe coUp4a .^" — " C^est le eamonj 
ma cAereP^ replied her friend : << la bataille est a la pointe 
de commeneer.^' — **jih! ouh out! e^esi bien magnifique\ 
ecovtez! ecoutez P^ — ^* Jlh^^^ returned the other, tilting withj 
curious deliberation her lemon-ice ; ^^ceite glace eH tres ex- 
celleniePy * . 

: Meanwhile, the roar continued!. I oould staikl itvDo longer ;/ 
I was stung with curiosity, and determined to see t^e battle/ 
Being at a very little distance from our hotel, I recommended 
Lady Barrington and mry family to retire thither, (wbidi ad- 
vice they dtd not take,) and I /immediately set off to seek a 
good position in the neigbourh<x>d of the fight, which I ima- 
pned could not ^e far distant, as the aoiemds seemed every mo- 
ment to increase in strength. I now perceived a great many 
gendarmes singly, and in profound silence, strolling alK>ut the. 
boulevard, and remarking (though without seeming to; aetice)' 
every thing and every body.| 

1 had no mode of accounting for the fortitude and indiffer- 
ence of so many females, but by supposing that a great propor-j 
tion of them might have been themselves campaigning with; 
their husbands or their chers-amh — a circumstance that^ I was 
told, had been by no means uncommon during the wars of the 
revolution and of Napoleon* 

/One lady told me herself, she did not dresa for ten years ia 
the attire of ^female) her husband had acted, I believe, as com- 
missary generaL They are both living and wel'lj to the-best of 
my knowledge, at this nniment, at Boulogne §ur Mer, and the 
hidy is particularly clever and intelligent. (^* Nothing^'' saidi 
she to me one day, *^ nothing, sir, can longer appear etrangel 
to me. I really think I have witnessed an example of every 
thing in huinan nature, good or evil!^'— ^-and from the variousj 
character of the acenes through which ^e had passed, I be-i 
lieve her., 

A Jew physician living in Rue Riohelieu, (a friend of Baron 
Rothschild) who had a tolerable telescope, had lent it to me. 
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I first endeavoured to gain admission into the pillar in the 
^Place Vendome, but was refused. /I saw that the roof of 
otre Dame was already crowde4 ; and knew not where to 
_o« I durst not pass a barrier, and I never felt the tortures 
^f euriosity so strongly upon me! At length I got a cabrio- 
{let, and ilesired the man to drive me to any point from whence 
I might see the eoaflict. He aocordinglv took me to the fur- 
ther end of Ru^de Bataille, at ChailIoit,{in the vicinity where*, 
iof was the scite marked out for the palace of the King of Rome. 
vHere was a green plat, with a few trees; and under one of those 
^ sat down upon the grass and overlooked distinctly the entire 
eft of the engagemeiit and the sanguinary combat which was 
bugfat on the slopes, lawn> and about the house and courts of 
pSellevuel 

Whoever has seen the scite of that intended palace must re* 
collect that the view it commands is one of the fines); ijaiagin* 
able. It had been the hanging gardens of a monastery; the 
Seine flows at the foot of the slope^ and thence the eye wan- 
ders to the Hill of Bellevue and onwards to $t. Cloud. The 
vUls^ of Issy, which commences at the foot of Bellevue, 
stretches itself thinly up the bimks of the Seine toward Paris 
-—nearly to one of the suburbs — ^leaving just a verdant border 
of meadow and garden-ground to edge the waters. Extensive, 
undulating hills rise up behind the Hotel de Bellevue, and from 
them thje first attack had been made upon the Prussians. In 
front the Pontde Jena opens the entrance to the Champ de 
Mars, terminated by the magnificent gilt dome of the Hotel 
des Invalides, with the city of Paris stretching to the left 

It was a tranquil evening: the sun, in all his glory, piercing 
through the smoke which mounted from the field of battle, and 
illuminating its sombre flakes, likened it to a rich gilded cano* 
py moving over the combatants^ 

The natural ardour of my mind was peculiarly stimulated 
6n this occasion. Never having witnessed before any scene of 
p, corresponding nature, I could not (and indeed sought not to) 
l*^resa a sen«»tion of awe: I felt my breathing short or pro-r 
traoted as the character of the scene varied. An old soldier 
would no doubt have laughed at the excess of my emotion^- 
|>articularly as the affair, although sharp, was not of a very ex* 
tensive nature. One observation was forcibly impressed on 
me— 5-namely, that both the firing and manoeuvring of the 
French were a great deal more rapid. than those of the Prus- 
sians. When a change of position was made, the Prussians 
marched — the French ran; their advance was quicker — their 
retreat less regular^ but their rallying seemed to me most ex- 
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traordioary: di^iersed detachments of the French reaasoeMed/ 
with the rapidity of iightaingy and advanced again as if thejf 
had never separated.^ j 

The combats within the |)alace of Bellevue and the eourts^ 
were of course concealed: but if I might judge from the conw 
stant firing within — the sudden rushes from the bouse — thW 
storming at the entrance, and the battles on the lawn^-^thera 
must have been great carnage. In my.simplicityi in fact^^ 
only wondered bow s^ny body coul4 oscape^' 

{The battle now extended to the village of Issy, which 
taken and retaken many times. . Neither party could keep 
session of it-^scouting in and out as fortune wavered. A 
lengthy probably from the actual exhaustion of the men^ the! 
fire of musketry slackened, but the cannon stilled rolled at itkr 
intervals around Sevres, aad a Prussian shell fell into the cele^ 
brated manufactory of that place, whilst several caenonrshot 
penetrated thehandso^ie hotel which stands on an emioettteJ 
above Sevres, and killed fourteen or fifteen Prussian offieers, 
whp were in a group takingrefreshmentJ^ 

:t now began to feel weary of gazing on the boisterous mor^ 
notony of the fight| which so Jfar as any advantt^e appeared to 
be gained on either side, might be interminable. A man ae* 
tually engaged in battle can see but little and think less ; but a 
secure and conteipplative spectator has opened to hijai a field 
of inexhaustible reflection: and my faculties wei*e fast. becMi*'. 
ing abstracted from the scene of strife, ^heo a laud and* u^^ 
common noise announced some singular event, and mee mofej 
exited me. We could not perceive whence it came; butgnee^n 
ed, and truly, that it proceeded from, the demolition of the 
Bridge of St. Cloud, which the French had hlowa ep^ A| 
considerable number of French tropps. now appeared with- 
drawing from the battle, and passipg to our side of the river, 
on rafts, juft under our feet We could not tell the cause o 
this movement, but it was reported by a man who came intpt 
the field that the English army at St. Denis was seen in mo* 
tion, and that some attack on our side of the city itself ^dight.b 
expected. I scarcely believed this, yet the retreat of a part o 
the French troops tended not to disoo^iragia the idea; and 
the national guards were beard beating to arms in all directional 
of the city, f thought it most advisable to return, which J im-j 
mediately did before the firing had ceased^ and in the same 
cabriolet/ 

* I visited the spot a few days subsequently, and found that noble hall, which 
had been totally lined by the finest miirors. Without one remaining. 1 never 
saw sacb, lueteas and wantoii ^evastotion at bad been commited by tbe Praaaiaiis. 
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On my return, judge of my astonishment at finding the very 
same assemblage in the the very same place on the boalevard 
as when I left it; nor did a single beings except my own family, 
express the sHghest curiosity upon hearing whence I had coih^' 

The English army, as it turned oot, did not move. The 
firing, after awhile, totally ceased ; and the FrencI) cavalry 
(which I did not see engaged) with some infantry inarched into 
the Champ de Mars, to take up their night's position. 

Having thus been gratified by the view of what to my un- 
accustomed eyes seemed a great battle, and would, I suppose, 
hr military men be termed nothing more than a long skirmish, 
.Imet Siy Francis Gold, 'who proposed that we should walk to 
he Champ de Mars, "just,*' said he, "to see what the fel- 
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owp are doing after the battle.*' 

(fo this I peremptorily objected^ for reasons which must be 
obvious, and which seemed to prohibit any Englishman in his 
sober senses from going into such company at such a moment. 
V Never mind,'' continued Si^ Francis, " I love my skin 
very bit as well as you do yours; and depend upon it we shall 
ot meet the slightest molestation. If we go with a lady in 
ur company, be assured we may walk about and remain in the 
^lace as long as we please.) I can speak from experience!" 
J** Ah, true, truel but where is the lady ?'^ said I. 
j<* I will introdue you to a very charming one of my acquaint- 
ance," answered S'ljf Frakncis, ^"^and Pll request her to do us 
the favour of Accompanying us.'^ I now half-reluctantly 
^agreed; curiosity prevailed as usual, and away we wen^to'the 
lodffings of Sir Francis's fair friend. 

/The ladycertainly'did not dishonour itie epithet Sir Fran- 
cis had bestowed on her: she was a young, animated, French 
^irl, rather pretty, and well dressed ;-'--one of those livqly 
lereatures who, you would say, always have their << wits abodt 
Hhem. " My friend explained the request he had come to pre- 
ifer, and begged her to make her toilet with all convenient ex 
pedition. The lady certainly did not dissent, but her acquies- 
cence was followed by a hearty and seemingly uncontrollable 
jburst of laughter. << Excuse me, gentlemen," exclaimed she; 
*^< but really, I cannot help laughing. I will, with pleasure, 
walk with you; but the idea of my playing the escort to two 

Bllant English chevaliers, both d'dge mury is too ridiculous. 
owever, n' importe! I will endeavour to d^end you, though 
against a whole army!". 

The thing unquestionably did look absurd^ and I could not 
restrain myself from joining in the laugh. Sir Francis too be« 
came infected, and we made a regular chorus of it> after wbich 
the gay Frenchwoman resumed:— 



^< But surely^ Sir Francis^ you pay the French a great e^dft- 
pliment ; for you hare oficn told me how you alone used lo 
put to flight whole troops of rebels in your own country, and 
lake entire companies with your single hand!'' 

/Champagne was now introduced, and Sir/Francis/andlhayn 
ing each, taken a glass er two, at the lady's suggestion, to keepi 
up our courage^ we sallied out- in search of adventoneeto (kei 
Chaasp de Maors. The sentinel at the entrance demurred a lit4 
tie on our preBenting ouraelTCS ; but our fair companioji, witiii 
admirable presence of mind, put it to bis gaUaatiy notio mi 
fuse admittance to a hriyrand the polite soldiery with msft 
good grace, permitted ue to pass. Once fairiy in^dd^ 'W^ 
strolled about &r above two hours, not only unmolested, kmi 
absolutely uonoticed— -although I cannot say I. felt perfeeiti^ratl 
ease. It is certain that the presence of the female prolected iisJ 
The reqiBct paid to women by the French soldiery is appareatf 
at ail their meetings whether for eonyivialky or service 7 ai^ 
I have seen as mudi decorum preseryed in an alehoitte feativi-<» 
ty at Parts^ as at the far^amed Almack's in London^ 

The seeoe within )he barrier must have appeared curiotis to 
any EngUshman* (the troops had been about an hour o& the 
ground after fighting all the evening in the village of Issy: ibei 
cavalry had not engaged, and their horses were picketed^ The 
'soldiers had got in all directions tuba of water, and were wash^ 
ing their bands and faces, which had been covered with diit^; 
their mouths being quite blackened by the cartridees* Iira.^ 
little time every thing was arranged for a merry-making : eemei 
took off their coats, to dance the lighter ; the hands? played^ 
an immense number of women, of all desoriptionsy had comet 
to welcome them bade ; and ia*half«an-hour after we arrived: 
there, sonse hundred couples were at the qoadriliee and waltzes,- 
as if nothing had occurred to disturb their tranquillity, 1 it ap^ 
peared, in fact^ As if they had not only totally forgotten wha( 
had passed thai day> but* oared not a sous as to what might l^atp* 
pen the next^ 

|01d women^ with frying-pans strapped before, them, wmrsn 
incessantly frying sliced potatoes^ livers, and baeon : we tastedl 
some of these dainties, and found them really .quith savoury^ 
Some soldiers, who were tired «r perhaps sKghtly hurt^ ^wenef 
sitting in the fosses cooking soup, and togetker with the ven-f 
ders of botUed h^er^ &o. stationed on the elevated banks, gavo 
the whole a picturesque appearance. I saw a v«ry few meat 
who had rags tied round their ^ads ; some who limped a lit-^ 
He ; and others who had their hands in slings : but nobody 
seemed to regard tfaese> or indeed any thing except their ownj 
pleasure. The wounded had been carried to hospitals, and F 
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' suppose the diead were left on theTgroond for the hrgkti) The 
guards mounted at the Champ de Mars were all fresh troops. 

tThere were few circumstances attending that memorable era 
tvhich struck me more forcibly than the miserable conditian of 
those groups of fugitives who continued every hour arriving m 
Paris during the few days immediately sseeeediiag their signal 
discomfiture at Watetrioo. These onfortunato'straggli^s arrived 
in parties of two^ three^ or four^ and in a state d? titter desti^ 
italltjn^^^most of them without arms, many wrlbout shoesy and 
isome almost naked. A great proportion of them were wound* 
!ed and bandaged: they had scarcely rested at aH oo* their return ; 
in shorty I never beheld such pitiable figuresJ 

^ne of these unfortunate men struck me torcibly tme even^ 
,^n^s an object of interest and compassion. H6 was ^imfping 
'iilong the Boulevard)! talien : his destination I knew not ; be 
looked elderly^ but/had evidently been one of the finest men I 
Wer>saw^ and attached, I rather think, to the Imperial guafrd. 
/His i^^s were worn out ; .fiis clothes in ra^.; scanty bvsrs 
/were the onty^ov^ing af bis head.; one. s»rm was tondage4 
•up with a bliiodysMg, and slung from his neek- by^a string ; 
jhis^rigiit thrgfa and leg were also batMlaged, and he deemed ta 
move with pain and difficulty/ 

. Such figures were, it is true, so common during that period, 
that nobody paid them much attention: this man j however, 
somehow or other, interested me peeuliarly. it was said, that 
he WAS going to the Hotel Dieu, where he would be taken 
good eare of : but^' I felt greatly for the old warrior ; and cross- 
jing the street, put, without saying a word, a dollar into his 
yellow and trembling hand^ 

He stopped, looked at me attentively, then at the doflar ; 
And appearing doubtful whether or no he ought to receive it, 
said, with an emphatic tone, *< Not for charity i^'i 

/I saw bis pride was kindled, and replied, << No, my 'friend, 
in reepect to your bravery F' *and I was* walking away, when I 
theard his voice exclaiming, " Monsieur, Monsieurl'* I turn- 
ed t and an he hobbled up to me, he surveyed me in siienee from 
head to foot ; then, looking earnestly in my face, he held oat 
his hand with the dollar : ^< Exeuse me^ Monsieur,'' said h^ 
in a firm and rather proud tone, — <^ You are an Englishman^ 
and I cannot receive bounty from the enemy of my Emptor.'' 

Good God ! thought I, what a man must Napoleon have b^fl ! 
/This incident alone affords a key to ali his viatortes^ 

Voi. n. ^ 
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CAPITULATION OF PARIS. 

Retirement of the army of Yilette behind the Loire-^Occupatioii of tke ¥VsMih 
capital hj the allies — ^Thoughts on the dlspoeition of the Bourbon GoVemttMt 
towards Great Britain — Conduct of the allies after their possession of Ptrin 
Infringements of the treaty— Removal of the works of att from ^ Loavn-- 
Reflections on the injurious result of that measure to the Btitiah studenti-Zii- 
herat motive operating on the English adsdnlstrBtioa of that period— Little in- 
terludes got up between the French King and the alIics^*^Lo«tB the Eighteenth's 
magnanimous letters-^Threatened deatruction of the I^^nt de Jena by Marshal 
Bhicber — ^Heroic resolution of His Mwt Christian Majes^ to perish in the ex- 
plosion. 

Tflfi rapid succession of these 6^traordinary events bore to 
me the characty of some optical delusion, and my mind was 
settling into a train of reflections on the past and conjectures 
as to the future, when^lPouche capitulated for Paris, alSd gave 
up France to the discretion of its enemies, fn a few hours 
liter, I saw that enthusiastic^ nay that half-frantic army bf yi4 
lette (in the midst of which I had an opportunity of wttne8s«> 
ing a devotion to its chief which no defeat could diminish),) o$ 
the point of total annihilation. I sawthe troops^sad and crests 
fallen, marching out of Paris to consummate, behind the lioire^ 
the fall of France as a warlike kingdom. With arms stHf ia 
their bands, with a great park of artillery, and commanded by 
able generals^ yet were they constrained to turn theSr backs on 
their metropolis, abandoning it to the ^^ tender mercies^' o£ 
the Russian Cossacks, whom they had so often conquered^ 

I saw likewise that most accomplished of traitors, Fooche, 
l)uke of Otranto (who had with impunity betraiyed his pa- 
tron and his master,) betraying, in theif turn, his own tools 
and instruments — signing lists of proscription for th^ death or 
exile of those whose ill fortune or worse principle had render- 
ed them his dupes; and thus confirming, in my mind, the scep- 
ticism as to men and measures which had long been growing 
on me* 

The only political point I fancy at present that I can see any 
certainty in, is, that the French nation is not mad enough to 
hazard lightly a fresh war with England. The highest-flown 
ultras— -even the Jesuits themselves — cannot forget that to the 
inexhaastible perseverance of the United KiDgdom is mainly 
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attributable the present political condition of Europe.-— ^he 
people of France may not, it ys true, owe us much, grat'ftude f 
but, considering that we transmitted both his p;r^ent^ and his 
late Majesty safely from exile here to their e^ied station 
amongst the potentates of Europe, I do hope, tor the honour of 
our common nature, that the government <if that country 
would not willingly turn the weapons which we put into their 
hands against ourselves. If they should, however, it is not 
too much to add, bearing in mind what we have successfully 
coped with, that their hostility would be as ineffectual as un- 
gratefuL-^And faei^, I cannot abstain from briefly congratula- 
ting my fellow-countrymen^ on the manly and encouraging ex- 
position of our .national power recently put forth by Mr, Can- 
ning in the House of Commons. Let them rest assured^ that 
it has been felt by every Cabinet in Europe—- even to its core^ 
The Holy Alliance has dwindled into comparative insignifi- 
cance ; and Great Britain, under an energetic and liberal- 
minded administration, re-assumes that influence to which she 
is justly entitled^ as one in the first order of European em- 
pires. 

To return :-— The conduct of the allies after their occupation 
of Paris was undoubtedly strange', to say the least of it )|and 
nothing could be more incojisistent than that of the populace 
QU th§ return of King Louis. That Paris wiis betrayed is cer- 
tain ; and that the article of capitulation which provided that 
'' wherever doubts existed, the construction should be in /a- 
wur of tjie Parisians, ^^ was not adhered to, is equally so. It 
was never in contemplation, for instance, that the capital was 
to be rifled of all the monuments of art and antiquity, where- 
of she had become possessed by right of Conquest. A recla- 
mation of the jpreat mortar in St James's Park, or of the 
throne of the King pf Ceylon, would have just as much ap- 
pearance of fairness as that of jlpollo hy the Pope, and Fenus 
py the Grand B\xke of Tuscany. What preposterous afiecta* 
tion of justice was there in employing British engincfers to take 
down thdsbrazen horses of Alexander the Great, in order that 
they may be re-erected in St. Mark's Place at Venice, — a city 
to which the Austrian Emperor has no more equitable a claim 
than we have to Vienna! I always was, and still remain to be, 
decidedly of opinion that, by giving our aid in emptying the 
Louvre, we authorized not only an act of unfairness to the I 
French, but of impolicy as concerned ourselves ;-^ince by so 
doing, we have removed beyond the reach of the great major- 
ity of British artists and students the finest models of sculpture 
and of painting this world has produced. . 
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When this step was first determined on, the Prussians began 
with moderation : they rather smuggled away Ihan dpenly 
stolfi^ fourteen paintings ; but no sooner was this rifling pur- 
pose generally made known, than his Holiness^ the Pope^ was 
all anxiety to have his g&ds again locked up in the dusty store- 
rooms of the Vatican! The Parisians now took fire. They 
remonstrated, ami protested against this infringenf^ent of the 
treaty ; and a portion of the national guards stoutly decUueed 
that they would d^tnd the GaUery! But the King loved the 
Fope^s toe better than all the works of art ever achieved ; and 
the German Autocrat being also a devoted friend of St. Petjar^s 
(whilst at the same time he lusted after the " brazen images/') 
the assenting fiat w^s given. Wishing, however, to throw the 
stigma from the shoulders of Catholic monarchs upon those 
of Protestant soldiers, these wily allies determined that, al- 
though England was not to share the spoil, she should bear 
the trouble ^ — and therefore threatened the nati^al guards 
with a regiment of Scotchmen — whieh threat produced the 
desired effect. 

Now it may be said, that the ^^ right of conquest'^ is as ^rong 
on one side as on the other, and justifies the reclamation as fully 
as iPdid the original capture of these chtftPmuvres: — to which 
plausible argument L oppose two words ; th% treaty! the irea- 
iy! Besides^ if the right of conquest is to'deeide, then IfeoET- 
lessly advance the claim of Great Britain, who ^vas the pfitiDi- 
pa] agent io winning the prize at Waterloo^ amd had therefore 
surely a right to wear at least some portion of it; but ivho 
nevertheless stood by and sanctioned the injustice, although 
she had too high a moral sense to participate in it. What 
will my fellow-countrymen say, when they hear that the liber- 
al motive which served to counterbalance, in the minds of the 
British ministry of that day, the solid advantages resulting 
from the retention of the works of art at Paris, was, a jeal- 
ousy of suffering the French capital tq remain ^^ the Athens of 
Europe!'' 

The farce played off between the French king and the allies 
was supremely ridiculous. /The .Cossacks bivouacked in the t 
square of the Carousal before his Majesty's windows; and! 
soldiers dried their shirts and trowsers on the iron railing of | 
the palace. This was a nuisance ; and for the purpose of abat- r 
ing it, three pieces of ordnance duly loaded, with a gunner' 
and ready-lighted match, were stationed day and night i^on the; 
Quay, and pointed directly at his Majesty's drawing-roomj so 
that one salvo would have despatched the Most Christian King 
and all his august family to the genuine Champs Elysees.jh- 
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Tiaris was carry ing^ the j«8t rather too hp, and every mtional 
man in Paris was shaking his sides* at so shallow a maooenyre, 
ivhen a nevr object of derision. appeased. in shape of a letter 
pttrportirig to be written by King Louis, ^fpressing his wish 
that he was yonng and active enough (who wooW doubt his 
wish to grow young again ?) to put himself at the head of 
his own army, attack his puissant allies, and cuttbara ail to 
pieces for their duplicity to his loving and beloved objects. 

A copy of this letter was given me by a colonel of'4he na- 
tional guards, who said that it was circulated by the highest 
authority. 

*' Letire du Rot ait Prince Talleyrand. 

Da 22 JuiUel, 1815. 

'^La condoitedes armees alliees r^duira bient6t mon 
people a s'armer contre elles, comme on a fait en Espagne. 

** Plus jeune, je me mettrais a sa t6te ;— mais, si TSge ^t 
mes infirmites m'en empechent, je ne veux pas, au moins, pa- 
roitre conniver a des mesures dont je gemis! je suis resolu, si 
je ne puis les adoucir, a demandcr asile au roi d'Espagne. 

^^Que ceux qui, memo apres la capture de l^homme a qcii 
lis on declare la guerre, continuent i traiter mon peiiple en en- 
nemi, et doivent par consequent me regarder comme tel, atten* 
tent s'ils le veuient k ma libertel ils en sont les maltres! j'aime 
mieux vtvre dans ma prison que derester^ci, temoin passif des 
pleurs de mes enfans.'^ 

But, — ^to close the scene of his Majesty's gallantry, and anx- 
iety to preserve the capifulation entire. After he had permit- 
ted the plunder of the Louvre, st report was circulated that 
Blucher had determined to send all considerations of the trea* 
ty to the D— , and with his soldiers to blow up the Pont de 
Jena^ as the ^istence of a bridge so named was an insult to 
the victorious Prussians! This was, it must be admitted, suffix 
ciently in character with Blucher: but some people were so fa- 
stidious as to assert that it was in fact only a clap-trap on be- 
half of his Most Christian Majesty; and true it was, that next 
day copies of a very dignified and gallant letter from Louis 
XVIII. were circulated extensively throughout Paris. The 
purport of this royal epistle was not remonstrance: that 
would have been merely considered as matter of course : it 
demanded, that Marshal Blucher should inform his Majesty of 
the precise moment the bridge was to be so blown up, as his 
Majesty (having no power of resistance) was determined to go 
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ia person — ^stand upon the bridge at the time of the explosioD, 
and mount into the air amidst the stones and mortar of his 
beautiful piece of architeetdre! No doubt it would have been 
a sublime termination of so sine cura a ireign; and would have 
done more to immortalize the Bourbon dynasty than any thing 
they seem at present likely to aceomplish! 

However, Blueher frustrated that gallant achievement, as he 
^Id many others; and declared in reply, that he wouht«otriii^ 
fl hair of his Majesty's head for the pleasure of blowing up a 
hundred bridges: 
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THE CATACOMBS AND PERE lA CHAISE. 

ne Gfttacombf of Bm»-4iieSfsv6ve natsre oi ^ writtea teci^tjion of tfaeto 
« am compared with the reality-^ Author's <les<;eiit into them-^^^His speedy retaxo 

— -Contrast presented by the cemetery of Pere la Ohaise^^Tomb of A^elani 

and Heloise-»An English capitalist's aotioiis of sentiment 

The stupendous catacombs of Paris fbrm perhaps the great- 
est curiosity of that capital. I have seen many welKwritten 
descriptions of this magazine of human fragments^ yet on ac- 
tually visiting it, my sensations of awe, and I may add, of dis* 
gust, exceeded my anticipation. 

I found myself (after descending to a considerable depth 
from the light of day) among winding vaults, where, ranged 
on every side, are the trophies of Death's universal conquest. 
Myriads of grim, fleshless, grinning visages, seem (even 
through their eyeless sockets) to stare at the passing mortals who 
have succeeded them, and ready with long knotted fingers to 
grasp the living into their own society. On turning away from 
these hideous objects, my sight was arrested by innumerable 
white scalpless sculls and mouldering limbs of disjointed skele* 
tons — mingled and misplaced in terrific pyramids ; or, as if in 
mockery of nature, framed into mosaics, and piled into walls 
and barriers! 

There are men of nerve stronge enough to endure the con* 
templation of such things without shrinking. I participate not 
in this apathetic mood. Almost at the first step which I took 
between these ghastly ranks in the deep catacomb d'Enfer, 
(whereinto I had plunged by a descent of dO steps,) my spirit 
no longer remained buoyant : it felt subdued and cowed ; my 
feet reluctantly advanced through the gloomy mazes ; and at 
length a universal thrill of tiorror crawled along the surface of 
my flesh. It would have been to little purpose to protract this 
struggle, andybrce my will to obedience : I therefore, instinc- 
tively as it were, made a retrograde movement ; I ascended 
into the world again, and left my less sensitive and wiser 
friends to explore at leisure those dreary regions. And never 
did the sun appear to me more bright ; never did I feel his 
rays more cheering and genial ; — ^than as I eme)r^d from the 
melancholy catacombs into the open air. 
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Thevifliierof Paris will fi^ ii bojth euptcniB aad iaierestii^ 
to contrast with these Mother receptacle for the dead — ^thece-* 
metery of Pere la Ghaiae^ It.ie alraiige that there should exist 
ameogst the same people, io the same city^ and almost in ifae 
sanke viciiiity)«r*two Gofgethas in their nature so utterly dis^ 
similar and repugnant from each. other* 

The soil and beaistifol leatures of landscape which character- 
ise P^4a Chaise are scat cely desctribable : so barmonipnsly ase 
they Mended togetheF,^^-«ao sacred doeaihe ^t appear to quiefe 
coi^lemplati^m^and hopeful repos^^^thaUit seems almost pro^ 
fanatito to attempt to submit itschamia tii detail before the 
reader's eye. AU in fact that I had e^ner read about it feU> ^ 
in the case of the eatacomhs^^^f alike^ but ah^ how differ** 
ent!'^) far short of the reality* 

I have w^dered whole tnorniiigs togelher ww its windiai^ 
pathts^f n4 venerable asrenues. iWe^are 00 *^ ninety steps'^ of 
descent to gloom and horror : on the contrary, a gradual' a^« 
cent leads to the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, and to its enchant- 
ing summit, on every side shaded by brilliant evergreens. The 
straight lofty cypress and spreading cedar uplift themselves 
around, and the arbutus exposing all its treasure of deceptive 
berries. In lieu of the damp mouldering scent exhaled by 
three millions of human skeletons, we are presented with the 
fragrant perfume of jessamines and of myrtles — of violet-beds 
or variegated flower-plats decked out by the ministering hand 
of love or duty ; — as if benignant nature had spread her most 
splendid carpet to cover, conceal, and render alluring even the 
abode of death. 

Whichever way we turn, the labours of art combine with 
the luxuriance of vegetation to raise in the mind new reflec- 
tions : marble, in all its varieties of shade and grain, is wrought 
by the hand of man into numerous bewitching shapes ; whilst 
one of the most brilliant and cheerful cities in the universe 
seems to lie, with its wooded boulevards, gilded domes, pala- 
ces, gardens, and glittering waters, just beneath our feet. One 
sepulchre, alone, of a decidedly mournful character, attracted 
my notice : — a large and solid mausoleum, buried amidst 
gloomy yews and low drooping willows ; and this looked only 
like a patch on the face of loveliness. Pere la Chaise presents 
a solitary instance of the abode of the dead ever interesting me 
in an agreeable way. 

I will not remark on the well known tomb of Abelard and 
Eloisa : a hundred pens have anticipated me in most of the ob- 
servations I should be inclined to make respecting that celebra« 
ted couple. The most obvious circumstance in their ^'sad 
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story'' always struck me as being— that he turoed priest when 
he was good for nothing else, and she became '< qaite correct'' 
ivhen opportunhies for the reverse began to slacken. They no 
doubt were properly qualified to make veij respeetable mnt^: 
but since they took care preriously to have their fliog, I can- 
not say much for their morality. 

I am not sure that a burtai-^lace similar to Pare la Chaise 
vrould be admired in England : it is almost of too pieturesque 
and sentimental a character. The humbler orders of the Eng- 
lish people are too coarse to appreciate the peculiar feeling such 
a cemetery is calculated to excite : the higher orders too licen- 
tious ; the trading classes too avaricious. The plum-holder of 
the city would very honestly and frankly << d— n all your non- 
sensical sentiment!" I heard one of these gentlemen, last year> 
declare that what poets and such4ike called seiHiiment was 
neither more nor less than deadly poison to die Protestant 
religion J 
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PEDIGREE-HUNTING. 

The author's efforts to discover the source of his name and faiDiIy>— Itie Irish 

f 

herald-at-armi^Reference made by him to the English professor— Heraldie 
specolation — ^Ascent of the author's ped^ree to the reign of William the Coft^ 
qaeror — Consultation with the Notmsn herald suggested— Author's visit to Roft> 
en — ^Anecdotes of French convents—- Madame Counn and her SjfSt^H^j^tnita 
of toleratioAr—M. Helliet, the celebrated orcmi} avoeai of Roaen--£fiMrlh:c4»f 
legai bigamy in Normandy — A breakfest party-— Death of M. Uelliot->-Inter- 
▼inr wi& an old herald, formerly of the noblesse— His person and costume 
deaeribed-^Discovery of the town and ciestle of JBarfln^»— Occurrenees th«e 
— Hie old beggar^man— -Yisit to Jersey, where Drogo de Barentin was killed 
in defending the castle of Mont Orgueil-^Return to Bsirentin, and wtgnlar inci- 
dent at Ivetot— Conclusion. 

VLy visit to France enabled me^ besides gratifying myself by 
the sight and observation of the distinguished chai^pters of 
whom I have, in the Sketches immediately foregoi' nyyp ade 
mention, to pursue an inquiry that I had set on foot sonffqime 
previously in my own country, . 

As I have already informed the reader in the commencement 
of this work, I was brought up among a sort of democratic 
aristocracy, which, like the race of wolf-dogs, seems to be ex- 
tinct in Ireland. The gentry of those days took the greatest 
cure to trace, and to preserve by tradition, the pedigree of their 
families and the exploits of iheir ancestors. 

It is'said that <^ he must be a wise man who knows his own 
father ;'^ but if there are thirty or forty of one's forefathers to 
ipi^ke out,*it must necessarily be a research i:ather difficult for 
ordinary capacities. Such are therefore in the habit of resort- 
ing to a person who obtains his livelihood by begetting graod<- 
fawers aad i^teat grandfathers ad injlnituni ;'''-'imm/^y^ the 
herald, who, without niuch tedious research, can, in these 
commercial days, furnish apy private gentleman, dealer^ or 
chapman, with as beautifully transcribed, painted, and gilt a 
p^gree as he chooses to, be at the expense of purchasing — 
wiui arms, crests, and mpttoes to match : nor are there among 
the nobility themselvei emblazonments more gaudy than may 
occasionally be seen upoa the tilbury of some retired tailor, 
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whose name was probably selected at random by the nurse of ' 
a foundHng hospital. 

.-But as there is, I believe, no great mob of persons bearing 
ihy name in existence, and as it is pretty well known to be 
l*ather old, I fancied I would pay a visit to our Irish herald-at- 
krms, to find out, if possible, from what country I originally . 
isprang. After Having consulted every thing he had to con- 
sult, this worthy functionary only brought me back to Queen 
pSlizabethy which was doing nothing,, as it was that virgin 
jmonarch who had made the first territorial grant to my family 
Ireland, with liberty to return two members to every future 

rliament, which they actually di4 down to my father's tim^f 

/the Irish herald most honourably assured me what he could 
tiot carry me one inch farther, and so (having painted a most 
beautiful pedigree,) he recommended me to the English her- 
,ald-at-arms, who, he had no doubt, could take up the thread, 
and unravel It to my satisfac^oni 

)l accordingly took the first opportunity of coHSulting this 
fresh oracle, whose minister having politely heard my case, 
^transferred it to writing — ^screwed up his lips — and looked 
^steadfastly at the cealing for some five minutes : he then began 
ko reckon centuries on his fingers, took down several large 
ibooks full of emblazonments, nodded his head, and at last^ 
cleverly and scientifically taking me up from the times of 
jQueen Elizabeth, where I had been abruptly dropped by tny 

ellow-countrymen, delivered me, in less than a fortnight, as 

andsome a genealogical tree as could be reasonably desired : 
Ion this I triumphantly ascended to the reign of William the 
'Conqueror, and the battle of Hastings, at which some of my 
ancestors were, it appears, fairly sped, and provided with neat 
lodgings in Battle Abbey, where, for aught I know to the eon** 
trarv, they still remain.| 

The English herald-at-arms also informed me (but rather 
mysteriously) that it wsisprobabk I had a right to put a Preneh. 
De at the beginning of my name, as there was a Norman 
ton at the end o# it ; but that, as he did not profess French 
iheraldry, I had better inquire further from some of the craft 
^n Normandy, where that science had at the period of the eru« 
sades greatly flourished— -William the Conqueror, at the time 
<fae was denominated Me Bastardy having by all accounts esta- 
'blished a very celebrated heraldic college at Rou6n^ 

I was much pleased with his candour, and thus the matter tdbU 
ed until Louis XVIII. returned home with his family, when, as 
the reader is aware, I likewiise passed ovdr to France with mine.^ 

fl did not forget the bint given me by my armorial friend in 
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honHon : ted in ordsr to benefo by it, repairecl, as sdo& as 
otrc«iBi9lMc€l$ permttted^ t» Rohqd, ia whifb town we b«d| 
bcflii ftdviaad lofiiftce our twa yoqtig^t da«ighterS| for piiirposesj 
of education, at a celebraled Ursuiine eo»veDit, the abl 
whereof was eoatidered a tn^re toleratiog reiigkufe than any] 
of her cotiteinfoi»rie& Before I fMro^eed U» detail th^ s^qudl 
af 107 htnddio investi^lioii^ I v^ill Uy beft^re the jreei^er otiej 
or two aftedlotea-eottoeetediwiA Freitoh aiioeerjetd 

jTlieayMSsa of the cooreut in ftuestiooi Madame Coimth wasi 
« fine^ haodaemerold nun, aa affable and ineindattiif aa poasibleJ 
and ^ined on us at fir<st aigbt Sha-Mlarged on the ^reat ad-t 
¥anta^s of ber system 9 And showed ua long.galleriea p(b09«H 
tiful little bed^ohambers^ together with gardens eirferlookingShe| 
botileyanla nnd) actoriled by that intereating lowe^ wbereiial 
JFeaoBe d'Airc vva<rsQ loog eonfiniad ^reviottsly toher Ql^tly^ 
doan. Her table^ Madaime Cousia a$aiii!>ed m$ w^s^eieeeltei^ --^ 
and abuodanf^ r * 

}I was. naturally iilqtreaaed wtth^aik ideaihat a »f«ii:feiajred Gi 
at any rate too mtteh. t» leU twenty direet fata^Qods ^nd i¥*a 
tiae twenty deeeptiooa in tte cKHirse af_ half an hour» i^r 
lucre of fifty Napoleons, which she required in advancia, wi|h.4 
«i»t the leMt intaaliioB of pving tbc» ^alue of &v€ i^r tlietn i 
tod, aadar tliin anpreaaion, I paid- dawn the sunn demand^dJ 

5ve up our two ebildren te Madame Cousin's m^Mer^^ tuten 
|e, aod retiii;ned to the {iot^^e fraoae abi^ost tsi love witir 
fbp old abbesa^ ^ 

jOn our return to Pftrisi^nre i^cavfFctd lettar^ from my 
tets, gjwiogA most flatterifig account of ^9 e<KiTent |pnai»ll 
oi ihe oxeeHenoe of Madaima 1' Abbease^ the plenly of 
iooiy lb<s oomiiart of the bed-rooms, aiftd the es:trao«liQary pro4 
greaa they were making in their several acquirements. I wni 
hettoe iodueed to oemmenee the aecond half-year, abo in -mii 
vanae; wben a son-in-law of mine, calling to see my daUgM 
tera, requaated the eldest to dine with, him at his hotel, wbkfa| 
l^uest waa loftg resisted by the abbeas» and only grants a^ 
length with maaifest reluotanee. When arrived at the hoteU 
the poor girl related a tale of a very difierent description frouff 
the forei^oi;^, and as piteous as unexpected. . Heri:jaiters ha^ 
been dictated to her by a priest . I had scarcely arrived at| 
Paris, when my children were separated, turned away from tbef 
show bed-rooms, and allowed to speak any langua^ to eachl 
Oth^ only one hour a day, and not a word on Sundays. Th^ 
eldest was urged to turn CathQlic ; and, above all, they werej 
fed. in a manner at once so scanty and so bad, that nay daugh- 
ter bc^^d hard not to be taken back, but to accumpaoy her* 



^brother-in-Ifimr to Paris. This -was coisoeded ; mi when the 
|)oor child arrived, I ^w the necessity of immediately recaU* 
ing her sister. I was indeed shot^ked it seeing heity-t^^omm 
imd thin^ and grted^ did she appear^ 

On Our first inquiry for the convent above alloded to^ ive 
we)[^ directed by mistake to another establiebmmt telonging to 
the saint of (he Sbriteneiiie, but bearing a very infefior apfftesov 
ance, and sii)>eriffiended by an abbess whose to&mAi'on cer- 
tatnly erred not on the srdeof Jaxity. We saw the oU lady 
within her grated lattice. She wonld not ooaie-otift'to os-; buty 
^B being told our business^ smiled as oheerftilly as fanaticism 
wonld let hei^. (I dare say the eitpectedj9ef(»9em already jin^ 
led in her glowing fancy.)' Our ^ni«> were soon coneluded^ 
^nd every thing was ett'angedy wtien Lady Barrington, as a 
final direction, reqttested that the children shonld not be caHed 
foo to/iriyivi' tlHi noromlngy ad they waero' umsed to it. The 
old abbess started : a gloomy doubt seemed to gather on h«r 
Yurro wed temples'; her nostrits diatended ;-^nd she abrupt- 
ly asked^ »* N'SteB-i^ou^ pas OuthoKque^ ?^^ • 

" Non^^^ replied Lady BarringtoO) ^^nota^ iommea Pro* 
tesfana.^ ''■ • ' : ■ -" - . -^ , ■ 

^ The ("comiffeen&taoe -of ti«e itbbefea now ntterly Ml-, and $kt 
^shrieked out, ^« Mon^'Bieuf alora w«« Haa k^^iquaspJe 
ne perfneis famais ^^hSf^SHque dans eB c6%ti^mi f'-^'-afkzf — 
aUezf-^^twe tnfi^ns'n^mire^nt j&mtris dana ie^eonvent^^shfa 
Ursulines ! — allez ! — alhz P^ and instantly crosaing herself^ 
anti muttering, she Withdrew from the' grater.. - 

Just at we were Harntdout^ we eneounteredy necor the gvke, 
rS very odd though respectable , looking figure. It was that of 
la man whose stature m«st originally have e^aeeded sic feet, 
^'and who was yet erect, and, but for the natcrMrl'ehrinktiig of 
fage, retained his full height and - manly presence'^ ' hi^ Itmbs 
still bore him gallantly, and the frostn of eighty wtnterehad 
mot yet chilled bis warmth of manner. His drees w^s^ neither 
^neat nor shabby; vt was of silk— «of the old costume : h» thin 
»hair was loosely tied behind; and on the whole he appeared to 
foe what we call abov^ the%o«yrld4 

7his gentleman saw that we were at a less abont something 
or other ; and with the constitutional politeness of a French- 
Vnan of the old school, at once begged us to mention our em- 
Siarrassment and command his seryices. Every body, he loM 
4is, knew him, and he knew every body at Rouen.* We ac- 
cepted his ofier, and he immediately constituted himself dda^ 
beo to the ladies and Mentor to me. After having led us to 
the other Convent des Uraulines^ of which I havespoken, he 
dined with us, and I conceived a great respect for the old gen- 
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tlemati. It was Monsieur H^IIiot, once a celebrated avoedi^ of 
the parliameht at Rouen: his good manners and go^od nature 
rendered hie soeiety a real treat to us; whilst his toemwy, in- 
formation! and activity were almost wonderful. He was iiti 
tmpravisore poet^ and could converse in rhyme and sing a 
bundled songs of his own composing. » 

On my informing M. Helliot that one of my principal ob-^ 
jects at kouen^ was a reseafeh in heraldry, be said, he would 
next day introduce me to the person of all others most likelj^ 
to satisfy me on that point. CHis friend was, he told me of ai« 
noble family, and had originally studied heraldry for hist 
amusement, but was subsequently necessitated to practise it for 
pocket*money} since his regular incorne was barely sufficient 
(as was tiien the average with the old hobiKty of Normao^l^^ 
to provide him soup in plenty, a room and a bed-rieeess^ 31 
weekly laundress and a repairing tailor. (^ Rouen," continue 
the old advocate, ^ requires bo heralds now! The nobles ai 
not even able to emblaxDnr their fSedlgrees, and the manufactii^ 
rers purchase arms and crests from the Paris heralde. Who have 
always a variety of magnificent ones to dispose of suitable t< 
their new customerii''^ 

M. Helliot had a eountry-hofise about four mitee from Rou^^ 
en, near the Commandery, which is on the Seine; — a beautiful 
wild spot, formerly the property of the Knights of St. John 
ef Jerusalem. Heiliot's house bad a lai^e garden ornamented 
by his own hands: he one day came to us to beg we would fix 
a morning for takipg a dejeuner h lafourchette at his cottage^ 
and brought with him a long bill of fare (containing neariy 
every thing in the eating and*drinking way that could be pro- 
cured at Rouen,) whereon he requested we would mark witii a 
pencil our favourite dishes! He said, this was always their 
ancient mode when tbey had the honour of a sociSti distinguSf 
and we were obliged to hun»)ur him. He was delighted^ and 
then assumfng a more serious air, — " But," said he, <<lliarm 
a very particular ^reason for inviting you to my cottage: if t^ to 
have tl^ honour of introducing you to a lady who, old as I 
am, has contented to marry me the ensuing spring. I ktibwv^ 
added he^ ^' that I shall be happier in her society thait tn tiiaf 
of any oUier person ; and, at my time of life^ wi^ivant some* 
body interested in rendering our limited ezistenee as comlbrt^ 
aUe as posstUe." 

This seemed lodiereus enough, and the kdies' curiosity was 
exeited to see old Helliot's sweetheart We were according- 
ly punctual U^ our hour. He had a boat ready to take us across 
the Seitte near the Confmandery, and we soon entered a beau- 
tiful garden in a high state of order. In the house (a mnall 
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and very old jone) we found a most excellent repaid The only 
company besides ourselves was the old herald to whom M« 
Helliot had introduced me; and^after a few minutesi be led 
from an inner chamber his intended bride. She appeared^ in 
point of years^ at least as venerable as the bridegroom ; but \ 
droop in the person and a waddle in the gait bespoke a consti* 
tutioQ much more enfeebled than that of the gallant who was 
to lead her to the altar. .^^This/^ said the advocate,, as he 
presented her to the company^ '^ is Madame * * *, but n' m- 
porte I after our repast you shall learn her name and history. 
Pray, Madame," pursued he, with an air of infinite politeness, 
^< have the goodness to do the-^ honours of Hie table;" and his 
request was complied with as nimbly as his inamorata's quiver* 
ing hands would permit 

The wine went round merrily: the old lady declined not her 

!;lass; the herald took enough to serve him for the two or three 
bllowing days; old Helliot hobnobbed a la mode Anglaise; 
and in half*an*hour we were as cfae^ibl, and* I should think, 
as carious a breakfast party ae Upper Normandy had ever pro* 
duced* 

When the repast was ended, " Now," said our host,. *^ you 
shall learn the history of this venerable bride that is to be on 
or about the 15th of April next You know," continued he, 
<<that between the age of seventy and death the distance is 
seldom very great,, and that a person of your nation who ar« 
rives at the 4>ne is generally fool enough to be always gazing 
at4he other. Now we Frenchmen like, if possible, to evade 
the prospect; — and with that object we contrive some new 
event, wfaicb> if it cannot conceal,, may at least take off our at* 
tentioQ from it; and, of all things in th» world, I believe mch- 
trimony will be admitted to be most effectual either m fixing 
an «poeh or directing a cu^reat ofr thought We antiquated 
gentry bere^ therefore^ have a> little law^ or rather custom, of 
qui;, own — ^namely, that after a man ha^. been, in a state of ma- 
trimony for fifLy years, if his charmer survives, they undergo 
theeeiemony o£ a seeond marriage, and so begin, a new oon* 
tract for another half-century, if their joint lives sa long con- 
tinuel.and inasmuch as Madame HeUiot (introducing the old 
la4y anewy kissing her cheek and chucking her imder the chin) 
has^ been now fpity-nioe years and four months on her road to 
a second husband, the day that fifty years are completed we 
shall rc'^commence our honey*m<H>Bf end e^my friend we have 
will, I. hope, come and see the- happy re^union. <f Ah!" said 
Madame, <Vl fear my bride Viliaid, ibbtitome Fmve Oerard, 
cai:k't held 4>ut so long! Mate, £>iet^ Bferci P' cwoA 9bey <<I 
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think I shall myself. Monsieur, (addressing me) be well enough 
to get through the ceremony." 

I wish I could end this little episode as my heart would dic- 
tate. But, alas! a cold caught by my friend the advocate boat* 
ing on the Seine before the happy month arrived, prevented a 
ceremony which I would have gone almost any distance to wit- 
ness. Sic transit gloria rnundi! 

But to my heraldic investigation. The old professor with 
whom M. Helliot had made me acquainted had been one of the 
^ancienne nqblesse^ and carried in his look and deportment evi- 
dent marks of the rank from which he had been compelled to 
descend. Although younger than the advocate, he was still 
somewhat stricken in years. His hair, thin and highly pow- 
dered, afforded a queue longer than a quill and nearly as bulky* 
A tight plaited stock and solitaire^ a tucker and ruffles, and a 
cross with the order of St Louis; — ra well-cleaned black suit^ 
(which had survived many a cuff and cape, and seen many a 
year of full-dress service,) silk stockings, paste knee and large 
silver shoe-buckles, completed his toilet 

He said, on my first visit, in a desponding voice, that he 
deeply regretted die republicans had burned most of his books 
and records during the Revolution ; and having consequently 
lijtie or nothing left of remote times to refer to, he really 
could not recollect my ancestors, though they might perhaps, 
have been a very superbe familte. Oq. exhibiting^ however^/ 
my English and Irish pedigrees, (drawn out on vellum, beau-f 
tifully ornamented, painted and gilt, with the chevalier's cas<j 
quet, three scarlet chevanels and a Saracen's head) and touch^ 
ing his withered hand with the metallic tractors, — the old hel 
raid's eyes assumed almost a youthful fire; even his voice seem'* 
ed to change; and having put the four dollars into his iHreecfaesi 
pocket, buttoned the flap, and then felt at the outside to make! 
sure of their safety, he drew himself up with pride:—-/ 

;" Between this city and Havre de Grace,*' said he, after a, 
pause, and having traced with his bony fingers the best gilded 
of the pedigrees, <^lies a town called Barentin, and there once 
stood the superb chateau of an old warrior, Drogo de Barentin. 
At this town, Monsieur, you will assuredly obtain some ac-j 
count of your noble family."^ After some conversation about* 
William the Conqueror, Duke RoUo, Richard Cc&ur de Lion, 
&c. I took my leave, determining to start with all convenient 
speed towards Havre de Grace. 

On the road to that place, I found the town, designated byr 
the herald, and having refreshed myself at an auberge, set out{ 
to discover the ruins of the castle^ which lie not very far distant: 
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f .these, however, I could make nothing; and, on returning to 
he auberge, I found mine host decked out in his best jacket 
and a huge opera-hat. Having made this worthy acquainted 
With the object of my researches, he, told me, with a smiling 
countenance, that there was a vert/ old beggar-man extant itl^ 
the place, who was the depository of all the circumstances ai 
its ancient history, including that of the former lords of the 
x^astle. Seeing I had no chance of better information, I ordered 
my dinner to be prepared in the firstinstanee, and the mendi- 
c^nt to be served up with the dessert)^ 

■The figure which presented itself really struck me. His age 
Hvas said to exceed a hundred years: his beard a Ad hair were 
^hite, whilst the ruddiness of youth still mantled in his cheeks 

don't know how it was, but my heart and purse opened iu 
nison, and I gratified the old beggar-man with a sum whieh I 
elieve he had not often seen before at one time. I then <ii- 
rected a glass of eau*de-vie to be given him, and this he relish- 
ed even more than the money; He then launched into such a 
eulogium on the noble race of Drogo of the Chateau, that I 
thought he never would come to the point; and virhen be did, 
I received but little satisfaction from his comipunieations, which 
he concluded by advising me to make a voyage to the island of 
'Jersey. <*1 knew,*' said he, "in my youth, a man much older 
than I am now, and who, like me, lived upon a^ms. This man 
Fwas the final descendant of the Varentfn family^ being ati ille- 
^gitimate son of the last lord; and he has often told «ie, that on 
^hat island his father had been murdered, who having made no 
!will his son was left to beg, wh^e the king got- all,' and be- 
Istowed it on some young lady '7 

"This whetted my appetite for further Intelligence, and I re- 

i^olved, having fairly engaged in it,- to follow up the inquiry. 

;Accordingly, in the spring of 1816, leaving my family in Pa- 

?ris, I set outjfor St. Maloes, thence to Granville, ^nd, after a 

'most interesting journey through Brittany, crossed ovei^ in a 

fishing-boat, and soon found myself in the square of SU Hil- 

'lier^s,'at Jersey. I had been there before)on a visit to General 

Don, with General Moore and Colonel le Blanc, and knew the 

place: but this time I went incog. 

On my first visit to Jersey, I had been mtich strufek with the 
0ne situation and commanding aspect of the magnificent castle 
4of Mont Orgueil, and had much pleasure in anticipatiYig a fresh 
isurvey of it. But guess the gratified nature of my emotions, 
[when I learnt from an old warder of the castle, that Drogo de 
Barentin, a Norman chieftain, had been, in fact, its last gover- 
' nor!— :that his name was on its records, and that he had lost 
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his life in its defence on the outer ramparts. He left no lawful: 
male offspring, and thus the Norman branch of the family had| 
become extincy 

This I ^onsiOered as making good progress; and (I returned ^ 
cheerfully} to Barentin^ to thank my mendicant and his patron 
the aubergisie, intending to prosecute the inquiry further at 
Rouen. I will not hazard fatiguing the reader by detailing the 
result of any more of my investigations; but it is curious enough 
that at Ivetot, about four leagues from Barentin, (to an ancient \ 
ch&teaa near which place I had been directed by mine host,) I ' 
met with, amongst a parcel of scattered furniture collected for/ 
public sale, the portrait of an old Norman warrior, which ex"] 
actly resembled those of my great grandfather^^ Colonel Bar- 1 
rington of Cullenaghmore: but for the difference of scanty black 
hair in one case, and a wig in the other, the heads and counte- 
nances would have been quite undistinguishable! I marked 
this picture with my initials, and left a request with the inn- 
keeper at Ivetot to purchase it for me at any price; but having 
unluckily omitted to leave him money likewise, to pay for it, 
the man, as it afterwards appeared, thought no more of the 
matter. So great was my disappointment, that I advertised 
for this portrait — but in vain. 

I will now bid the reader farewell,-— ^t least for the present 
This last sketch may by some, perhaps, be considered super- - 
iluous: but, as a pardonable vanity in those who write any thing 
in the shape of autobiography, and a spirit of curiosity in those 
who peruse such works, generally dictate and require as much 
information respecting the author's genealogy as can be ad- 
duced with any show of plausibility, I hope 1 shall be held ta 
have done my utmost in this particular, ai^d I am satisfied. 



THE END* 
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